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INTRODUCTION. 



Among all the arrangements of Nature, for 
the adaptation of the earth, to the existence and 
enjoyment of the various living creatures which 
inhabit it, we observe none so partial and eccen- 
tric, as the laws by which those eflPects upon the 
atmosphere are produced^ that constitute the 
varieties which we term climates. In the dis- 
posal of the myriads of animated beings which 
we find holding common property with us, in the 
soil of every region throughout the wide surface of 
the globe, we perceive one general law, by which 
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11 INTRODUCTION. 

all the inferior creatures are adapted to^ and placed 
within, the tract where, one or other of those 
several diversities of the atmosphere, which con- 
stitute, what we call a good, or a bad, a hot, or 
a cold climate, is predominant, and from which 

I they cannot be removed, without mor^or less 

inconvenience, depending in general, upon the 

I degree of our care, which is commonly, in pro- 

portion to the amount of their usefulness, in aid 
of the necessary laboru^ in which we engage. 

Yet in this general fitness, of one part of the 
material creation to another— of animal life, to the 
particular atmosphere, and the productions of the 
earth which should nourish it, exceptions, among 
which, we ourselves are perhaps the most remark- 
able, are plainly to be found. To the sovereign of 
the visible creation, has been given, by a variety in 
his constitution, the capacity to inhabit the whole 
earth; and wherever the human race are esta- 
blished, from the hottest to the coldest region, we 
discover some physical differences, which equally 
adapt all our species to the climate in which we 
are found, without any variation of so considerable 
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or constant character^ as to tie us immovably to 
any particular land^ that we may consider to 
be tbat of our peculiar inheritance. Hence^ we 
visit every country, of every cUmate, with im- 
punity, and, even dwejl in a land, with the in- 
habitants of which we claim no kindred, save, 
that of a common origin, or the same nature. 
And this privilege, though its misuse, in the ge- 
neral disregard of our evident adaptation, might 
be attended with evil, should be abundantly bene- 
ficial, in £Eu;ilitating the exchange of productions, 
and in the communication of knowledge, where the 
attainments of one society of men exceed those 
of another, and also to some in whom accident 
has wrought any material change, and unfitted 
in constitution, to the climate in which they 
were bom and nurtured. 

Thus,, at that season of life, when every object 
ot a generous ambition appears open to our 
attainment, we are not restrained from gratifying, 
either our justifiable curiosity, or a vague and 
undefined desire of knowledge, which we believe 
we shall attain in visiting foreign and distant 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

countries ; and it is at this time, that we receive 
the highest gratification in travelling. 

But, whoever should set out upon a journey 
through many parts of the globe, at a riper age, 
will scarcely be without some object in view of 
more specific character, or more worthy to attain. 
It may be the study of the political institutions of 
other lands, the fine arts, or the subjects which 
illustrate history ; and it is at this season of life, 
that we acquire the largest amount of useful in- 
formation. With eye more severe, the traveller 
now sees and remarks, whatever should have a 
tendency to enlarge the sphere of his knowledge— 
whether, indeed, with fixed designs of prospective 
benefit, or in obedience to the law of our nature, 
which prescribes at aU times, the acquisition of 
knowledge, and now adds the caution which is 
necessary to its proper attainment. 
But there is a third stage in men's lives, when, nor 
j "the wonders of the world abroad,^' nor the desire 

of knowledge, is able to engage us to undertake 

* long and fatiguing journeys; and he who should 

at this time engage in travelling, will usually be 
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one of the exceptions^ by constitutional adaptation 
or through accident^ which it has been above stated^ 
are to be found in the several climates which we 
observe in the world. And the traveller of this 
dass^ though he might have no object that should 
be paramount to his own accommodation^ and 
though he should receive less gratification, than 
a traveller of the first of the classes above men- 
tioned, or acquire less knowledge than one of the 
other class, he should be, at least, able to exercise 
£reeer thoughts, concerning what should seem to 
him to be erroneous or detestable, in actions or 
habits, of which every comer of the world affords 
sufficient examples, or concerning what should be 
the more worthy of approval, of all that may 
fall under his observation. 

The object of these introductory remarks, it will 
be perceived, is, to prefer a claim to that degree 
of consideration, which may be in several in- 
stances required, and to excuse that want of 
completeness, amountiag to the appearance of 
omission, which is incident to the tenor of the 
matter contained in these volumes. And it is 
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believed^ without claiming the fall consideration^ 
sometimes due to travellers of that class^ from one 
among whom^ it wiU quickly be apparent these 
pages emanate^ that what has been substituted 
for a better motive^ for so changefrQ a journey^ 
though it have no other advantage^ will assist 
in maintaining some slight degree of union, 
throughout the varied subjects which the second 
and proper title of this book would seem to in- 
dicate it should contain, until the sequel may 
more clearly develope the proper aim, of some 
apparently unconnected remarks and inquiries. 

One more observation should yet be added. It is 
to the effect, to eschew equally, all pretensions, 
to the merit of giving exact descriptions of 
objects, the review of which is no more than 
incidental to the main design, and to the use of 
any means of accomplishing the end in view, 
superior to that of a faithfrd record of such 
impressions, and opinions, as it is believed, might 
have been those of the greater part of our 
countrymen, who should have accomplished the 
same journey, under the like circumstances, and 
during the same period of time. 
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Some mere tonrists^ have even disputed the 
learned and exact observatibnjs of more accom- 
plished travellers^ whose impressions and remarks^ 
have been founded upon longer and more accurate 
observation^ with better sources of information, 
than those from which they should be reduced 
to acquire their knowledge, and be enabled to 
draw any just conclusions. But it is believed, 
that every respect may be yielded to the opinions 
of others, without changing our impressions of 
what is obvious, or compromising, in any way, 
the most important of all things to be main- 
tained — ^the truth. 

To those whose critical judgment, every pub- 
lication should more or less depend for its pro- 
portion of consideration with the general reader, 
a great deal might be said, in extenuation of the 
demerits of thi» book, concerning the abundant 
disadvantages under which it has been composed, 
and the still greater through which it has been 
corrected, did not the recollection of former 
indulgence, encourage the hope, that the rude- 
ness and seeming negligence of the style, as 
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well as such errors as the frequent inability 
even to read^ during the operations of the press^ 
might alone excuse, with the incompleteness 
incident to the matter which it contains, may 
not be thought wholly to extinguish the little 
merit to which the reality and genuineness of 
its contents might seem otherwise to entitle it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PARIS TO STRASBURG. 

It was on the very day, that equal light and 
darkness at the autumnal equinox, warns us of 
the approach of the severer season, that I left 
Paris, by diligence, for Strasburg. 

In youth, there are perhaps few sensations 
more agreeable than the anticipations of a jour- 
ney. The further we purpose travelling, and the 
greater the variations which we expect to observe, 
in the laws, customs and institutions of the coun- 
tries which we are about to visit, the better. But 
in riper years, when the appetite for change has 
been sated, and the love of novelty superseded by 
some steadier object of pursuit, our more delight- 
ful anticipations are qualified by the assurance 
of the inconveniences we must suffer, in the mere 
transport from city to city and from province to 
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2 THE TIA.BA 

province, in whatsoever direction we may turn. 
But the certain course of this journey was towards 
the sun ; and the knowledge of this, was sufficient 
to supply the place of former more sensible im- 
pressions. 

I was alone in the interior, as we dashed 
through the crowded streets of the French capi- 
tal ; but we were scarcely a mile beyond the bar- 
rier, before we pulled up in the centre of the broad 
road, near some houses, in the front of which stood 
a group of some six or seven persons, apparently 
awaiting our approach. The party seemed to con- 
sist of individuals of every grade in the social 
ranks ; and as they advanced towards us, it was 
natural to be occupied with conjectures, concern- 
ing which of them might be my companions, 
perhaps, for the next three nights and days. A 
gentleman, or weU-dressed Parisian, led a lady, 
who appeared to be about thirty years of age, 
and held by the hand, at the same time, a peasant 
girl, of figure and face decidedly the finest I had 
seen during a residence of some time in France ; 
and these were accompanied by some eight or ten 
men and women of all ages, and every one of them 
apparently Parisians. 

When the party reached the carriage, the guard, 
who had already alighted, was taking leave of 
some friends on the opposite side of the way ; and 
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■ there seemed no hurry on the part of any to 
mount the atepa of the diligence; but afler a 
few moments, the worthy functionary returned, 
aud it was soon evident tliat the peasant girl, 
alone, of the group, was to accompany ua. 

There was no room in the " Ro/onde," but it 

was of no consequence. There was but one in the 

"Interieur" — a tranquil foreigner on his way 

home. They might place the yoimg woman 

under his cliarge with the utmost confidence. 

Some of the party now took leave of the maiden 

1 with the continental hearty double kiss, and se- 

[ Teral who embraced her, wiped their eyes as they 

I bid her farewell. 

During this ordinary leave-taking, the lady be- 
r fore mentioned, came to the door of the diligence 
I and enquired of me, how far I was going : and 
\ vhen I replied, " to Strasburg," she said, " she 
[ trusted it would not be taking too great a liberty 
I to place a peasant girl under my charge." To 
[ which I replied : " that I would endeavour to sup- 
\ piy the place of her parent, and see her to the 
I end of her journey, wherever she might happen to 
I be travelling." 

Time i>ermitted the lady to say no more, than, 
' Monsieur is too kind ;" and she turned to re- 
ftjoin the group. 

The two last of the party that embraced the 
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maiden were the Parisian gentleman^ and the 
lady who had put the girl under my charge. I 
did not observe much^ or any emotion^ on the 
part of the gentleman; but, when the lady em^ 
braced the departing child, the feelings of mother 
and daughter seemed too apparent to be mistaken 
for less holy ties. The mother wept outwardly; 
but the grief of the daugbter was of another 
character. She tore herself with difficulty from 
her mother's arms ; and, with the assistance of the 
guard, who had held the door open, for several 
minutes, with patience rarely wanting in a French- 
man wiere mere poUteness is concerned, she 
mounted the steps of the interior of the dili- 
gence, and covering her head and face with a 
handkerchief, threw herself back in one of the 
three unoccupied comers, and sobbed and wept 
bitterly, unheard and unseen, save by myself 
alone. 

The guard had now mounted, and as the postil- 
lion recommenced the truly national crack, crack, 
crack, of his whip, the great vehicle dashed over 
the stony roads as if it had been a small affair 
for the united power of the fine quadrupeds that 
drew it. 

The attire and appearance of the poor girl, 
which I had now an opportunity of observing, 
were weU in accord with the perfect image which 
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she presented of the simplicity and neatness of the 
better cla^s of the French peasantry, with the na- 
tural confidence of her aex, at her age, which I 
did not believe to exceed sixteen. And as she 
sat veiled in the comer of the diligence, it was not 
possible for foreigner or native, or any one who 
had not taken leave of every human feeUng, sitting 
at the same time in the opposite corner, to occupy 
hia thoughts with anything belonging to the 
world without — with anything save the perfect 
specimen of human beauty in tears before his 
eyes. 

But we were fairly now on our journey ; and 
the French metropolis with its gaudy palaces, its 
works of the fine arts, its public gardens and its 
promenades, were at once forgotten in the first in- 
cident of interest which occnrred without its gates; 
and as the poor peasant girl indulged her grie^ 
it had been natural for aiiy to fall into reflec- 
tions concerning his own first departure from the 
fire-side of parents, and from the society of, and 
daily intercourse with, those to whom often nature 
even binds us with a stronger tie than that of her 
first and more sacred bond. 

Every separation in our infant days, is like a 
departure into perpetual exile ; and there are few 
[ of us, who, before the age of the first concep- 
tions of ambition, might quit the paternal roof 
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without the same yiolent pangs that now tore the 
breast of this simple girl. Where, and how far, 
was the poor child going? Perhaps a hundred 
miles from her home. At about the same age, 
at least in mind, myself had quitted the hearth 
of infant affections, it might be for years. At 
least, before again embracing those whom I 
regretted, the ocean should be as my home, the 
tempest familiar to me. Where were those feel- 
ings now ? Was there nothing left of what nature 
could not have designed to fail us even in age? 
Was there no string of the heart's earlier emotion 
unbroken? — ties of blood — friendship — love of 
country, with the pride of its first obligations. 
Had an acquaintance with the '^ cities' usuries " 
and the " proud man's contumely," with years of 
homeless wanderings or exile, or want of the ties 
which should bind us to the generations, that re^ 
place us as we disappear from the scene in which 
we have accomplished our part — ^had even all these 
causes united, so entirely erased from the memory 
the better feelings of the heart, as to render those 
of the poor peasant girl incomprehensible? It 
was far otherwise. We never change our nature. 
And if we cannot at all seasons of life, recall in 
their full force, the affections that might once 
have inhabited our bosoms, we may yet find plea- 
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sure in reflecting, that time can have no power 
over the first natural obhgationa which those 
above all who form none of another kind, must 
acknowledge to be the great solace of life, and 
among the better gifts of the Creator to imperfect 
man. The charitiea of life, and the obligations 
and attendant pleasures which spring from their 
exercise, though they may change in character 
cannot be ever destroyed. But these thoughts 
were but the momentary effects of association and 
irresistible sympathy with the distress of the poor 
peasant girl, and they passed quickly away. 

The postillion had now put his horses at full 
speed, and we rattled along the stony road at the 
good pace of, it might be, eight miles an hour; 
and as I was now willing to be as far fi-om the pre- 
sence of such grief as no sympathy could appease, 
as it was in my power to remove, I turned to the 
window and passed a full half hour in viewing the 
imiform, tiresome, and tame scenery of the vicinity 
of the French capital, and contrasting it with the 
rich and varied landscapes which surround the 
metropohs of Britain, For our arable lands, hilly 
or plain, and our rich pastures, with the noble elm 
and beautiful hedges that divide and ornament 
them, you have here a tame plain of com fields 
or the plantations of stunted vine, and nothing 
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that in any sort BuppHes the place of the fresh 
and green sceneiy to which an English eye is 

accustomed. 

But Tve were now well out of Paris ; and as we 
removed yet further and further from the site of 
the fair peaaant girl's deepest distress, I began to 
conjecture, whether it were not time to offer her 
such consolation aa her situation suggested j but 
I had scarce turned my head from the window 
and my thoughts from the different occupation in 
which they had been engaged, when the maiden 
put an end to my difficulties, by herself breaking 
the long silence we had maintained. The ques- 
tion she first put, has escaped my memory ; but 
her words were accompanied with a smile of per- 
fect confidence, and led to u conversation which 
soon induced me to ehcit her history, at least as 
far as regarded her appearance in the metropolis, 
to which it was evident she did not belong. The 
artless girl, without the sbgheat hesitation or want 
of confidence in herself, such as in Britain we are 
accustomed to find where there might seem leas 
dispai-ity in worklly condition, began to tell her 
story; and before the daylight disappeared, for 
the sun was now near its setting, she had related 
all that my curiosity had thirsted to obtain j and 
her brief tale may be repeated in a few words. 
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She was an orphan, and had been left at a very 
tender age to the care of the Indy I had supposed 
to be her mother, but who was only an aunt. 
This lady, about two years since, in consequence 
of having formed a connexiou with a Parisiau of 
some estate, which was similar only to that of 
marriage, had consigned the fair child who had 
hitherto called her mother to the care of another 
relation, a worthy burgess of her native town ; 
but her new protector having died about six 
months before this period, she had since that 
event dwelt with a farmer of the neighbourhood, 
from whom she had first learned the true con- 
dition of her whom she had loved as her sole 
parent, and from whom she tad received up to the 
time of the irregular alliance all the tenderness 
and care of a mother. The tidings concerning 
her atmf s real situation, bad been communicated 
to her by some of her equals in age of her own 
sex, and when confirmed by the honest man with 
whom she dwelt, she had tnken the resolution to 
embrace the hfe of the convent, to atone for the 
errors of her protector, as soon as she might be 
permitted so to do, and had made the journey 
on foot to Paris to take a farewell leave of her 
whom it was plain she still regarded with the 
affection that should be a just mother's due. I 
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gave her the usual advice that suggests itself to 
superior age on such occasion^ accompanied with 
a strong protest against her resolution. 

Our conversation occupied but a short watch of 
the nighty after which the peasant girl fell into a 
sound sleep; and it was not long^ before I was 
overcome by the same welcome state of forgetful- 
ness, and we had few or no disturbances during 
the remaining hours of the night. 

About sun rise I awoke^ and was as much re- 
freshed as if I had been sleeping upon a bed of 
the softest down. The peasant girl still slept. She 
sat or reclined directly opposite to me ; but while 
my eyes were fixed upon those features which might 
only be described, by confessing, that I could not 
bring to recollection any parallel face or figure, 
save in oixe whom, indeed, she resembled, that was 
transported to a better world about the same age 
that the artless girl now before me had attained, 
she suddenly awoke ; and before there' was time for 
more than the accustomed morning greetings in all 
lands, the diligence drew up in front of a "Cafe/^ 
and the guard announced that coffee awaited all 
those that should choose to take it. 

In France, this announcement generally signifies 
also a length of time sufficient to partake what 
awaits your acceptance. The doors of the diligence, 
therefore, were no sooner open, than I alighted. 
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and after assisting the peasant girl to do the saiae, 
I was preparing to conduct her to the room within, 
when she suddenly exclaimed : " Mon Dieu ! I am 
at home !" as, at the same time, she jumped into 
the road to embrace a fine-looking old fellow of 
the ancient French school, of apparently well 
mingled feelings, native politeness, and simple 
attire; and as I did not wish by any ceremonious 
leave-taking to disturb the intercourse between the 
fair peasant and her present protector, I entered 
the '* Cafe." But I was not doomed to experience 
quite ao abrupt a separation; and I was scarcely 
Bsated, before the good man came to thank me, 
both for the care I had taken of the young maiden 
during the passed night, and, as he expressed him- 
self, for the discourse with which I had honoured 
her. 

There was not time for much conversation ; but 
all that passed, was well calculated to give the 
moat favourable impression of the prorineiala of 
this district of the kingdom. There was that 
mixture of simplicity and intelligence in this 
honest man's speech, with perfect ease in his 
manner, which could not fail to remind the 
stranger of the better age of the French — of that 
period in their social history, before manhood 
had "melted into courtesies," but to give place in 
their turn to the boorishneas and love of change 
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and excitement withont a generous object^ which 
are characteristics of the present generation of 
this volatile people. 

The good man remained to see the diligence oS, 
and after expressing many regrets that the occa- 
sion did not permit of my partaking of his hospi- 
talities^ he gave me his address^ and then lifted his 
hat with as much elegance as any count might 
have performed that nice salutation; and^ as his 
beautiful ^^protegee^^ bowed with a grace that 
many a lady of the court of Louis Phillippe might, 
doubtless^ have copied with advantage, I jumped 
into the diligence, which, at the crack of the whip, 
again proceeded on its steady way. 

We now trotted on at the average pace of about 
six nules an hour. I was alone ; but I was glad 
of it ; for I did not wish to lose the impressions 
which my companion of the passed night had left 
upon my mind. They were of a kind which lead 
to reflections that should afford pleasure or pain 
according to the time or place, and to the age of 
those who entertain them, or to the claim of those 
they may rest upon, to our respect or regard. At an 
earlier age, and under most circumstances, perhaps 
the majority of the rational world would have re- 
jected them; but when the better wine of life is fvJl 
drawn, and we want that which should accompany 
old age — ^^ove, obedience, troops of friends^' — we 
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are not so ready to deny a free entrance to the 
thoughts which make us seem a second time actors 
even in those scenes which have been the most 
painful passages of our passed lives. 

But we trotted on ; and it was not long before 
new incidents and new thoughts and reflections 
took the place of those which were yet not of a 
nature to be easily obliterated fipom the memory. 

As you proceed in this direction, the country 
generally assumes a more agreeable aspect; yet 
it is very rarely undulated ; nor did we during aU 
this day, see a single view that should merit 
particular notice. 

All the villages and towns we passed through 
during the second day^s journey, were, without ex- 
ception, uninteresting and dirty; and they afforded 
nothing that might give occasion for any notice, 
that should come within the scope of these en- 
quiries. And here the opportunity occurs of re- 
marking, that no more deviaticm from the general 
rule which should restrain these observations wiU 
be found throughout the following pages than 
such as the nature of the matter out of which 
they proceed may seem to render unavoidable. 
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CHAPTER II. 



PARIS TO STBASBUBG. 



On the morning of the third day of our journey we 
breakfasted at Saveme, where two gentlemen, one 
of them of middle age, the other young, came into 
the interior. This was a welcome change to me, 
after being so long alone. We exchanged the 
accustomed greetings on those occasions in France; 
but this did not, for some hours at least, lead to 
any discovery on my part of the nation to which 
my fellow-travellers belonged. They were cer- 
tainly not of the class of travellers more common 
in our own country; but as I was too much 
fatigued to keep pace with them in conversation, I 
became rather a listener to what passed, than a 
sharer in their discourse. The one spoke with the 
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confidence of experience, if not with tlie wisdom 
which should accompany a true knowledge of the 
world, and the other seemed to me to betray by 
his questions rather a disposition to arm himself 
for the varied species of combat which a young 
man, sent to make his way among a foreign people 
ia usually warned to prepare. It was soon evident 
that they had but just met, and that they had been 
preyiously unknown to each other ; yet the first 
question which came from the elder bore, in man- 
ner as in matter, the appearance of being the first 
essay of a future friendly intercourse between them, 

" You are from Paris?'' said he, familiarly, to the 
young man. 

" I left Paris the day before yesterday," answered 
the other. 

" It is a gay city, full of attractions, especially 
for the young." 

" There seemed to be no scarcity of anything 
adapted to satisfy the appetite for knowledge, 
whatever the age or the taste." 

" Or to gratify the senses," quickly rejoined the 
elder traveller. 

" True," continued the young man, " I was most 
indeed struck with the lusury, the wealth and the 
gaiety of the Parisians when I first came to the 
capital j but bad I had any knowledge of the 
fVench character, of which I cannot indeed say I 
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have now mncb, I think Paris is just wliat I 
should have expected to find it/' 

^^ That is/' said the elder^ '^the centre, doubt- 
less, of the extremes of very contrary things/' 

^' I have hardly thought sufl&ciently of these 
matters/' said the youth, ^^ to have formed any de- 
cisive opinions upon the subject. That may be a 
just description of the French capital; but my im- 
pressions were — ^first, admiration of the gaiety 
which seems every where to surround you, and of 
the appearance, which is perhaps beyond the 
reality, of the universal pursuit of pleasure. This 
was exciting and agreeable for a time; but I 
found, following day after day the same course, 
whether from habit or necessity, in the end 
rather depressed my spirits than increased my 
enjoyments." 

" Why you must certainly be an Englishman," 
said the elder traveller, laughing. 

" Oh no," replied the young man, /* I have never 
seen the misty country of that gloomy people. 
I am of very different origin." 

But before the young man might have indi- 
cated the country of his birth, the elder traveller 
somewhat abruptly rejoined : 

'^ But, by the bye, it is not aU of that peculiar 
people to whom pleasure is new, and in whom its 
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pursuit for so sliort a timej at least, is found 
wearisome. In England, though there may not 
be enjoyments among all clnsseSj yet there are 
Huch, at least among the more numerous ; but 
they are such as foreigners in that country do not 
perceive nor cannot understand. To enter into 
the pleasures of another people, wo must not only 
discover that certain something upon which this, 
as other attributes, is based, but we must also plant 
flie same principle, before we can reap the same 
effects. In that strange Island, at least, in London, 
all that goes under the name of pleasure is based 
in the vain display of riches: at least all that a 
foreigner may observe. The amusements of the 
Parisians are the mere excitement which the native 
spirit requires, or the commendable emulation of 
excelling in conversation. The one leads to the 
apparent gaiety which you every where observe, 
and the other to truly social pleasures which if 
not peculiar to the French, at least, abound in 
Paris, while they are almost entirely unknown in 
the capital of England." 

The elder traveller now paused ; and as no ob- 
aen'ation was made, he seemed willing to arrest 
his course of criticism ; and addressing himself 
as before, said, somewhat abruptly, " Pray what 
is the end of your travel ?" 
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" Perhaps I may, most correctly, in one word, 
reply,'^ answered the youth, ^^ general useful in- 
formation/' 

" And where going ? '^ 

" Into Italy/' 

^^ Using, again then, the privilege of years,*' 
said the elder, ^' let me give you the advantage of 
the observations of a traveller of at least great 
experience? If a few casual remarks in a dili- 
gence do not make a great impression, on th^e 
other hand, they cost httle; and they will not 
weary the gentleman opposite, for he has fallen 
into a state of forgetfulness that we may trust 
will make up for his loss of sleep during two suc- 
cessive nights. 

^' I have travelled," continued he, ^^ in every 
country in Europe, but especially in France, 
England, Germany, Italy; and I will most wil- 
lingly give you my advice as to which you will 
find afford the earliest means to attain your ends, 
and my reasons for my opinions/' 

" You do me great honor," said the young man, 
speakiug in a manner that a third person might 
have thought rather indicated a desire in himself 
to please, than of satisfaction at the offer ; and the 
elder continued : — 

^' I am familiar," said he, ^' as I have already 
hinted, with the fairest countries of Europe. I 
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have seen them under some advantages. The 
court has not been above, nor the cottage below 
my observation.^' 

The young man looked upon his fellow traveller 
with more interest or curiosity than before. 

" I have been the guest of princes for the plea- 
sure of others ; and I have been the companion of 
the cottager, for my own gratification and enjoy- 
ment. But I have travelled enough, seen enough, 
and I am now on my last return to my native 
province, where I mean to repose for the rest of 
my mortal life ; and if you are wise, you will come 
to a like resolution at an earlier period. 

"But we come to what I have more definitely 
promised. My conclusions may differ fi^om your 
anticipations; but I shall have reasons to give, 
without which such advice as I would offer were 
not worth an infant's acceptance. My positive 
conclusions might be given in one word ; but my 
negative should lead us to some protracted ob- 
servations : but I will not try your ^patience too 
long.'' 

" Fear it not," said the young man. 

" Then," continued the elder, " that which we 
are approaching, is the country of all others which 
is at once the most agreeable and the most profit- 
able for a yoimg man to travel in — I mean Ger- 
many, generally." 
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The young man had given his f^l attention to 
what had latterly dropped from the dder^ and his 
confidence in his fellow traveller evidently in- 
creased; for^ before the elder had time to pro- 
ceed^ he observed^ and with a more serious air 
and tone than his previous remarks had exhibited. 

''I confess I have not found in France^ that 
thorough freedom from prejudice which I had 
been taught to believe reigned exclusively here ; 
nor that universal light which I supposed shone, 
and reflected the truth, in this country alone/^ 

"Your conclusions are correct/^ said the elder; 
" and there is, therefore, little left to say of France, 
and that little should be of a tendency to confirm 
rather than change your opinions. In France, 
then, it may be repeated, we find the extremes in 
all things ; and it 's in moral relations as in phy- 
sics—opposite qualities produce the electric spark 
in the one and cause mental ebullition in the 
other. Yet there is a material diflPerence between 
these principles or sources of knowledge. In 
physics, we may be said to approach the centre 
from the opposite points of negative and positive 
aids, and by slow degrees to discover the truth ; 
but in morals, we find that most essential and first 
of all things to be desired, confined within the 
strong walls of ignorance, behind batteries, armed 
on the one side with every weapon of prejudice. 
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and on the other with the worst of human pas- 
sions ; and when the spirit begat in misconception 
of the true principles of libertyj and that of a 
too tenacious desire to conserve what owes its 
sanctity to nothing but time — when these two 
opinions contend for empire, Hke contrary qua- 
lities in physicSj tliey ignite, and the systems 
which have been erected on a base of contending 
elements, are blown into vapour, or overthrown 
with a violence that has shaken the surrounding 
kingdoms to their very foundations. When 
France is morally on fire, the world must feel the 
effect of her intestine strife — the shock of the 
final issue." 

After the young man had listened for some 
time, impatiently, to a discourse of which little 
more than the argument has been here reported, 
he observed : — "But these striking peculiarities 
which are characteristic of the Frenchj should not 
apply to the English." 

"By no means," replied the elder traveller. 
"The English, on the contrary, are a people as 
opposite to the French as can be conceived. 
They are like the inhabitants of another planet j 
perhaps more opposed still. No compioison can 
be made between these two people. But we have 
only to do with some objections to that even yet 
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more peculiar people^ upon the same score on. 
which I have made so free with the French. 

" As to visiting England or rambling among the 
English for the purpose of acquiring useful in- 
struction; this I advise no man. In this relation, 
the English are still worse than the French. For- 
tified by their ocean rampart as they have stood 
from age to age, unshaken amidst the tempests 
of foreign war, and free from the civil confrision 
that has divided — that has overthrown — other 
empires, so they have seen none of those degrees 
of national wretchedness, which tyranny in the 
one case, or the thirst of false glory in the other, 
has brought upon all the nations of the Continent, 
every one in its turn. But these advantages, 
whatever may be their effects upon the happiness 
of the English, have at least been accompanied 
with consequences which have rendered the people 
which possess them both tiresome and unprofitable 
to travel among. We must then look upon the 
English as quite a peculiar people. They travel 
themselves, and have usually the means of pro- 
curing a good welcome. But they themselves 
welcome nobody. Perhaps more truly valuable 
knowledge is to be found in England than in any 
country, but there is less facility of acquiring it. 
You can view no work of art, nay not even enter 
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cathedral, without paying for it; and this, 
indeed, has a moat virioua effect upon their 
own social condition ; for it is one of the causes 
of the drunkenness and brutality of the working 
classes among them. These see and experience 
nothing to refine their taste or lead them into 
the pursuit of more rational pleasures. The 
I classes of society in this country are the most 
I distinct and have the least sympathy, of those of 
any people upon earth. The condition of society 
generally indeed in England, is lamentable. 

Some think the English foremost in every 
1 species of improvement which lessens labour, or 
I tends to illustrate science, or conduces to order in 
[ Kociety ; but this is a mistake. Their inventions 
are, generally, those which produce great and im- 
mediate profits. All that have not this advan- 
tage, this people are not only slow in suggesting 
themselves, but even in adopting after the inven- 
tions and discoveries of othera. Take, for instance, 
the system of weighing and measuring, the better 
arrangement of the coins or management of the 
currency, and the superior method of keeping ac- 
counts so long ago introduced into the schools in 
France, so steadily and firmly pursued, and now 
become so general. Under this system there 
I wants nothing more than the application of a 
[French school-boy's knowledge, to effect in every 
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afiGedr of exchange of every kind^ and every labour 
of profit in the arts or in science^ a saving of at 
least ten per cent, in time^ and consequently in 
expense^ and yet tliis admirable arrangement^ for 
which the French people are wholly indebted to 
science^ has not yet been heard of in England. 
The very people whom you would have thought 
had been the first to have originated so important 
an improvement in practical science^ have not 
even dreamed of adopting it. Nay, a member of 
parliament would sooner spend the whole session 
in attacks and protracted battles against a minis- 
ter, than be heard make a motion for the intro- 
duction of any such real improvement. In a 
word, the English, with all their wealth, their 
arrogance, and their truly national greatness, are, 
in general, individually the most uninformed of 
any European people.^' 

" The most uninformed ! ^' exclaimed the in- 
tent youth. 

"Mark me,^' said the other; '^I said indivi- 
dually, and I might have said also, in a certain 
sense only. I do not mean then, that there is 
less knowledge in England than on the continent 
of Europe : far from it ; but it is the peculiar dis- 
tribution of knowledge that I rather allude to, 
which is the cause of the objectionable effects of 
which I speak. Every man perhaps understands 
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better, has more knowledge of whatever apper- 
tains to his particular calling, in England than 
elsewhere; but beyond these bounds, he usually 
does not extend his researches. Nothing we see 
on the continent could serve to give an example 
of English professional individuality, which, if it 
be nationally beneficial, is at least a cause of 
rendering those who possess it, ill-adapted to 
every society save that in which vanity and the 
parade of riches are the moving springs, indeed, 
the sole life and end: there cannot be sympathy 
in any other. A lawyer, doctor, merchant, priest ; 
all these excel, and are complete and admir- 
able in their kind — I had nearly said, in their 
species. Every one has his mind, whether it be 
shallow or whether it be capacious, fiill, some- 
times even to the weakening of its powers gene- 
rally, with all knowledge peculiarly appertaining 
to his profession, while the soul is ever in active 
pursuit of its determined or proper object ; but 
few men of these professions, among the English, 
acquire any scientific, or much general knowledge. 
As to their seamen and their troops ; we need 
but consult history to discover, that they, at least, 
have excelled in practical science as well as na- 
tional virtue ; yet the first, scarce know anything of 
what we deem on shore the social virtues, and the 
last are a mere piece of mechanism, that, out of 

c 
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action, is fiill of rust and incapable of uniting with 
the multiform elements of social life. But not 
unduly to extend these strictures upon the proud 
Islanders, it is enough upon this head to re- 
mark, that, the adoption of that one improvement 
above named, in the introduction of decimal ac- 
counts into all the transactions of life which re- 
quire them, and the application of the ten per 
cent, gained in time to the acquisition of general 
knowledge, would make the English as agreeable 
individually as they are^ great in a national point 
of view. 

It was once " Merry England,^^ as it is still 
^' Merry France -,' though that age which is past 
with the one, is fast passing away with the 
other. The most contrary opinions prevail among 
this peculiar people. They raise the cry of liberty 
from pole to pole, while they retain their wives at 
home in entire bondage. An EngHsh wife, Sir, 
dares not stir abroad without her husband. She 
is obliged to nurse her own infant, while such li- 
cense is allowed to a spinster, that, even if con- 
sistent with delicacy, must unqualify her for the 
slavery of the married state. Do not the con- 
tinentals, in all these things do better V 

" I have heard an ^EngUshman explain, or en- 
deavour to explain, this last objection to the 
state of society which I have found the French 
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invariably believing to prevail in England/' said 
the younger traveller. 

" Do not believe anything any man says in 
apology for the manners of his own country/' 
replied the elder. 

" But to make an end/' lie continued, " of what 
I would say of the English, I will but add ; that, 
morally and politically, they are great, they are 
the first people ; but, seen at home, and individu- 
ally, they are the most vain, the most bigoted to 
their institutions, and the most indifferent to the 
good opinion of foreigners, of any of the inhabi- 
tants of all the nations that compose the great 
human family; and I recommend no continen- 
tal to travel among them, whether information, 
speculative or useful, or mere pleasure, be the ob- 
ject of his journey ; and least of all, the traveller 
who has not an exhaustless purse and has not ac- 
quired their harsh and disagreeable tongue." 

I had not thought it necessary, to interrupt the 
discourse of my fellow travellers, by reminding 
them, that not always when the eyes are assuredly 
shut, does this indicate that the ears are as cer- 
tainly closed also. But although I did not feel 
disposed to oppose any of the philosopher's opi- 
nions, and do not think it here necessary to make 
any observation upon his impressions concerning 
our social character generally, it is impossible to 
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avoid remarking^ that such opinions as he express- 
ed are often found among the general impressions 
of our country, that obtain abroad. 

The conversation continued. 

"1 have but a word to say, concerning the 
Italians/' said the elder traveller, " before we 
come to the Germans, of whom I shall at least 
give as free an opinion.'^ 

" Italy, then, is, in some of the states in the se- 
cond, and in others in the third period of national 
existence, in all, in the middle age of European 
civilization generally. In some portions of this 
beautiful land, such as the Roman State, ignorance 
and its companion attribute, bigotry, are decidedly 
on the increase, and the people are falling into a 
state of primitive brutality ; while in others, such 
as Tuscany, the bounty of Providence is acknow- 
ledged in the labours of man, and the people are 
on the advance in all that is essential to a nation's 
independence and happiness. The rest of the 
states are the slaves of native or foreign tyrants. 
What, then, can we learn there but the melan- 
choly fact of the instability of human affairs. 
Where is the Roman Senate, where the power of 
the Pope, where Tasso, where Raffaello ? The land 
once inhabited by the first people of the Earth, 
has become a vast temple of superstition and 
effeminacy — Rome, once the mistress of the world. 
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a poor show of ruins — of the ruins of her past 
glory, mixed with the useless temples upon which 
the labour and riches of those who flourished in 
the second stage of her existence were so lavishly 
expended. What then shaU we gain by trarelling 
in Italy ? '' 

And now/' continued he, after a short pause, 
you shall hear my free opinion of the Germans, 
and why it is that I beheve you will profit more 
by travelling in Germany, than in any other of 
the countries I have named.'' 

"The Germans, then. Sir, are the most reason- 
able people in the world. Whatever be their in- 
stitutions, they are well adapted, and in harmony 
with the character of the people; and justice, 
the test of good government, if not the very end 
of the social obligation, is here impartially ad- 
ministered. The Germans, in general, are the best 
instructed people in Europe. Their reHgion, there- 
fore, as might be expected, is without the childish 
superstitions of the ItaUans or the severity of the 
English; nor is it confined, like that of the 
French, to old women and children and simple 
peasants." 

But here the passengers in the coupe of the 
diligence, knocked to inform us that the steeple of 
the great Strasburg Cathedral was in view; and 
we now by turns stretched out our necks to obtain 
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a view of it ; and as this announcement and the 
sight of the famous Cathedral turned the conver- 
sation to other subjects in which the third party 
in the interior took a part, the speculations of the 
travelling philosopher were pursued no further. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STBASBUBG STBASBUBG TO BASLE. 

My stay at Strasburgh was no longer than 
common respect to its fame and its antiquities 
demanded. But I may make such allusion to two 
principal objects of interest as should suit the 
design of these sketches^ without intrenching 
upon the province of the learned or curious tra- 
veller, whose remarks concerning every object of 
curiosity or historical interest have been suffici- 
ently exact. 

The monument of the Comte de Saxe in the 
church of St. Thomas, was the first object visited. 
I was accompanied by a French gentleman. The 
door was opened to us by an inteUigent-looking 
woman, undoubtedly of German extraction ; and 
as we removed our hats she remarked, that we 
might cover ourselves, as we were in a Protestant 
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cliurch* where there was no altar or communion 
with the real presence to pay that respect to : and 
it may be remarked in passing, that many colds 
would be escaped, and perchance some lives an- 
nually saved, were the visitors to St. Paulas and 
Westminster Abbey, who inspect those noble 
edifices merely as national monuments, and do 
not enter them to worship, permitted to view 
them covered. 

Immediately on entering the church, at the 
bottom of one of three grand aisles of which the 
building consists, is placed the celebrated mo* 
nument to the Count de Saxe. 

The monument of the " Counf has been 
designed with much praiseworthy enthusiasm^ 
It consists of a number of allegorical figures, in- 
genious in design and master-pieces in execution. 
The Frenchman and myself were equally struck on 
the first view of it, and we sat down to inspect 
it more narrowly. The prominent figure of the 
piece, which is perhaps consistent with the best 
style of composition, is the marshal himself, in 
full armour, and crowned with laurels. But the 
praise of excellence lavished on this monument 

m 

can scarcely apply to that figure. The marshal 



* In the Protestant Churches of Germany, at least in some 
parts, it is common for the men to remain covered, even during 
Divine service. 
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however stands amidst a perfect allegorical as- 
sembly, which appeared to us, generally, better 
executed, and of which it will not be difficult to 
give some idea. They consist of three distinct 
kinds of emblematic signs. That which is the 
first in rank and interest, is composed of the 
geniuses which under human or demi-himian form, 
represent the passions, or denote the destinies, 
of men; the second, of the brute creatures, 
typical of the nations; and the third of the 
ensigns of France and the ensigns of her enemies: 
England, Holland, and Austria. 

The Count, though habited as described, and in 
the attitude of command, is nevertheless des- 
cending the way which conducts to the tomb ; for 
at the bottom of some steps there is placed a 
sarcophagus, the hd of which is held open by 
the squalid figure of Death, the most prominent 
of the demi-human characters in the allegory, 
who, with the spent clepsydra in hand, is pressing 
his victim to enter, while the marshal^s attitude 
and demean seem ill befitting that of the hour 
of death, when evident, in bed or elsewhere. 
The next figure, the genius of France, is re- 
presented with one hand restraining the Count 
in his seemingly willing strides towards the 
tomb, and with the other, preventing the ap- 
proach of the destroyer. This figure is gracefully 
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executed; but the expression, like that of the 
Marshal^s is suited to the feeling which should 
belong to the hour of battle, and the contempt 
of danger of a hero in the field. Opposite to 
our common enemy or friend, and at the foot 
of the sarcophagus, stands a figure of Hercules, 
leaning upon his club and expressing more lively 
grief than I ever saw that worthy demi-god ap- 
pear afflicted with before ; and by his side, there 
is another genius in tears, beside whom the French 
colours are raised amid the broken ensigns of 
her enemies. Of the third allegorical signs, the 
British Hon is the most prominent. The noble 
brute is represented as retreating from the presence 
of the Count, yet regarding the hero askance, 
with a contemptuous scowl, rather than as struck 
with the terror to which we may suppose the 
artist intended he should h6 subjected, at the 
sight of the broken ensigns of his Island sons, 
and those of Austria and Holland. 

From the church of St. Thomas, we proceeded 
to the famous Cathedral of Strasburg. Here 
we met several travellers, examining the works 
of art which the noble edifice contains, and pro- 
nouncing judgment, with the variety of tastes 
which the difference of age, study, and experience 
beget. But this mighty fabric has been the theme 
of too many pens, to need any apology for sub- 
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stituting a remark upon those we saw within it 
for a notice of the church. 

Upon the terrace of the great tower, where it 
is necessary to take some rest, before mounting to 
the last gallery of the steeple, we found an as- 
semblage of the curious engaged in examining the 
works of the enormous clock of the Cathedral. 
Among the rest, was a school-mistress, with more 
than a dozen grown-up girls; but as the good 
dame and her fair charge were not to be ap- 
proached, but by the eyes, we contented ourselves 
with making the best of the excellent opportunity 
it aflForded us, of comparing the beauty of the fair 
of that part of France with that of the Parisian 
women ; and. after all due allowance for the impres- 
sion caused by so many hohday faces, and figures 
in the first bloom of youth, we could not but give 
greatly the preference to the fair sex of the pro- 
vince. The ladies of Strasburg, indeed, if an 
opinion may be formed from this choice example, 
are fairer and more regular in feature than the 
French women generally; and as we might na- 
turally expect, would seem to partake of a part 
German and a part French character. But sup- 
posing Paris to be France, in this as we find it in 
some other relations, the ladies of this province 
should resemble more the Germans than they do 
the French. 
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From the terrace we mounted to the highest 
gallery of the grand tower of the church, from 
which you look over an extensive plain country, 
where the Rhine is seen above and below 
Strasburg, winding its peaceful way between the 
Kingdom of France and the grand duchy of 
Bade. The atmosphere was clear, and it was 
near the set of the sun, so that the opportunity 
was advantageous ; but by reason of the generally 
level face of the country, the prospect is not of 
the first order. 

After visiting these two churches of Strasburg 
and a few other objects of the traveller's curiosity, 
I took a passage by the steamer for Basle, and 
embarked on the following morning. The weather 
was unfavourable during the passage; and never 
was there more reserve on board an English 
packet than my fellow-passengers maintained to- 
wards each other. Among the members of one 
or two groups, an occasional few words, however, 
seemed to be exchanged ; but as the parties were 
evidently made up of relations or previous ac- 
quaintances, I did not violate their just immunity 
from the intrusion of a stranger. There was, how- 
ever, one passenger, who, from his frequent change 
of place, from the cabin to the deck and from 
the deck to the cabin, unaccompanied by any 
one, had, it was evident, come alone on board. 
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and it was as certain, was as uneasy and as tired 
of the packet as myself; and this was a Romish^ 
and as it was apparent^ from his habit^ French 
priest. He read his breviary standings said a 
paternoster kneeling npon the seat^ and sat and 
contemplated^ by turns ; so that I for some time 
doubted the success of any attempt to make his 
acquaintance. I took, however, a favourable 
opportunity to address him, as he stood, alone, 
in the midst of a score of persons engaged in 
admiring the scenery from the deck of the vessel. 
The Bomish priest, once an object of supersti- 
tious veneration throughout the entire Christian 
world, is now perhaps, in France, sunk to the 
meanest condition of any of the appointed stu- 
dents and especial expounders of the Christian 
system and its rites that have been any where 
acknowledged since the establishment of the 
churches. With the French nobility, or as it is 
more proper to say in distinguishing the classes 
of the people in France, that order which take 
the lead in society, whether by their fortunes or 
by place, the priest is almost unknown. Banish- 
ed at the revolution, subservient to the will of 
a tyrant during the dynasty that succeeded, re- 
ceived with suspicion after the restoration, and 
more eflFectually than ever proscribed as they were 
at the revolution of 1830, the remnant of this 
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ancient order neither possess the knowledge, ge- 
nerally, of those who preceded them, nor receive 
the respect which was once paid to the sacred 
office. Among the middle degrees, where the 
republican spirit is more strongly cherished, the 
priest is ever suspected of intrigue, often deemed 
a dissembler, and is almost universally neglected 
or contemned. In every class of the people, how- 
ever, most mothers still take the girls to mass, 
while their boys follow the opinions of their 
fathers, which, when they have any, are usually 
those of the pure theist. 

These opinions, however, among that class 
which we may call the people, are by no means 
universal. Some that have read the scriptures, 
deny only the divine authority of the church, 
which they have only seen in its abuses ; but as 
the scriptures are always kept out of sight, or 
forbidden, to the laity, at least, until the age of 
the easiest impressions are gone by, the church, 
and Christianity itself, are in most instances 
rejected before the scriptures are even taken in 
hand. They cannot, therefore, be extensively 
spread or much respected among any class in 
France. But it is chiefly to the church herself 
that all the blame should attach. She has com- 
mitted moral suicide in the corruption of the 
elements, and the annihilation of the principle 
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of her existence, in withholding, even the history 
of the very author of Christianity and that of his 
immediate followers. With her absurd claim to in- 
fallibiUty, she has prevented all reform in the 
rites of worship, such as we have adapted to the 
progress of society; and she has originated, and 
encouraged, the adoption of accumulated abuses 
for political purposes or for worldly aggrandize- 
ment and riches. 

Yet among the above-named orders or classes 
of the French, there are found thinking people, 
well acquainted with the scriptures, who strongly 
desire to see any system adopted that might pro- 
mulgate or enforce the morals of the gospel. 
These, while they esteem the Christian system as 
mere abstract philosophy in relation to them- 
selves, know the weak and uncertain hold that 
problematic doctrine is able to obtain over the 
affections and passions of men, and are guided in 
their wishes by this piinciple alone ; but they are 
not numerous enough to avail themselves of any 
opportunity to introduce a reformed religion, 
such as might hftve been embraced by a larger 
body of the people. 

But there is yet another and more numerous 
class in France, with whom, it may be, the absence 
of sensible religion or the visible church, is the 
absence of all religion and principle whatsoever. 
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Thus, among the working classes^ from the watch- 
maker's most ingenious assistant^ to the labourer 
who carries the hod, at least, in all the larger 
towns, and the same is fast spreading to the lesser, 
in spite of a better education than the same classes 
upon the whole, receive in England, the church 
has not only been virtually set aside, but Chris- 
tianity has not even survived as a philosophical 
system ; and it is among this class, that murder, 
treason, suicide, and all the monstrous crimes 
of an irreligious population, are the most common, 
especially in Paris. 

If what is here stated be really the value of re- 
ligion in France, the respect felt for the Romish 
priests cannot be supposed to be any where great. 
With the highest order of the people^the holyfrater- 
nity are generally regarded with indiflFerence, and 
with the middle class they are treated with distrust 
or contempt, while with the order that has been 
last named, they are regarded as tyrants by nature 
or what is the same thing, by inevitable necessity, 
and as enemies to their freedom or their licenti- 
ousness. Thus when a Romish priest makes his 
appearance abroad in Paris, he is usually seen 
hurrying through the streets, with his hat drawn 
over his forehead and his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, or he is discovered gloomily promenading 
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aloue in some obscure alley of a public garden ; or 
he is concealed in the deepest recess of a closed 
vehicle. He has separated himself alike from the 
world and its affections^ which, to assert might be 
regained, were to deny that the moral and political 
history of mankind had contributed any thing to 
the stock of human knowledge, or afforded any 
light concerning our future destinies. 

In this condition of the Romish French church 
and of the rehgious order, a priest himself would 
hardly be offended, that a traveller from a land 
where Christianity stands upon its own merits, 
naked and imdisguised, and where those who are 
appointed to make the Scriptures their pecuKar 
study, officiate by the authority of a representative 
government and are subject to laws instituted by 
common consent, and are respected without super- 
stitious veneration, and kindly regarded instead 
of being feared — a Romish priest, it is thought, 
with a knowledge of these facts, might pardon 
any one that should feel a degree of compassion 
which might incline him, sometimes, to take an 
opportunity to seek his company, even to sympa- 
thize with and pity his condition. 

A conversation which I chanced to have with 
the priest, the mention of whom has given rise to 
these observations, was brief, and such of our dis- 
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course as remains the strongest engraven upon 
my memory will not cause much delay in' re- 
porting. 

The commencement was much like the first 
essays to intercourse used by strangers of all 
classes or nations, and made no impression; but 
as some village spire came in view it gave the 
occasion of a remark, from which, by a very easy 
transit from the ornament of the building, we 
came to the purpose to which the holy edifice 
was dedicated. 

To take up our conversation from this point : 
When 1 had discovered, that the priest was not 
of those bigoted opinions so frequent among the 
fraternity, but, without reason, attributed to the 
whole order, I observed to him, that if a foreigner 
might judge from what meets the eye in passing 
through the country, that his compatriots should 
be more reUgious in the provinces than in the 
metropoHs. 

The priest expressed no surprise at the remark, 
but replied ; — 

'^ The mere peasantry are so.^' 

'^ That, however, is something.^^ 

'^ But it is not durable. It is not with us as 
with the Protestants. You mix reUgion with edu- 
cation; and as the one advances, the other in- 
creases in strength. This is not effectually so 
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with any class of the people in France. To this 
end the government must act, not, to assent mere- 
ly, but to superintend, direct. Before that, the 
nation, the instructed classes, must once more 
receive reUgion, aad this will never be." ' 

This opinion was new to me. At least, I had 
never heard the expression of despair, and above 
all in matters of reUgion, issue from the mouth of 
a Christian priest before. The word never, in- 
deed, was uttered with such strong emphasis and 
even emotion, by the priest, that with the matter 
that preceded it, I found enough to engage my 
thoughts, until he inquired of me, after a short 
time had elapsed, whether I had been in Paris, 
and in reply to the answer he received, demanded, 
whether I knew any thing of an university edu- 
cation there. 

To the last question of the priest, I was able to 
reply that I had even lived a short time in the 
family of a professor who had the charge of the 
education of fourteen or fifteen, or more, boys and 
young men. 

" Then,^^ said the priest, " if you observed any 
thing of their instruction, and will now suppose 
them, with their contemporaries, scattered through 
the provinces of the kingdom, you may foretel what 
fruits the moral seeds sown in their bosoms should 
produce through'but France, as certainly as the 
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husbandman relies upon the increase of its kind^ 
of the natural seeds which he commits to the 
ground/' 

" But do you not think/' I here observed, 
^^ that these effects are in some measure owing to 
the character of the religious institutions which 
have any credit or enjoy auy influence in France? 
Or, is it conceived that the apostolic institutions 
are here in their primitive purity?'' 

^' I know," said the priest, '^ that a variety of 
opinions exist upon that subject, and I am not a 
solitary instance among those in holy orders who 
would gladly see another general council take 
place ; and I believe that this boon will indeed be 
shortly given to the Christian world, and that the 
Protestants will be invited to attend." 

Here the conversation was suddenly put a stop 
to by our arrival at the quay at Basle, where I 
separated from the priest, whom I did not meet 
again ; but I shall take this opportunity of saying 
a few words upon what came to my knowledge 
concerning education while in France, and re- 
curred to my memory upon the remark made by 
the priest on the subject of the education of the 
youth of his country. 

I resided for a short time, as I told the priest, 
with a professor, who, himself, exactly informed 
me, of both the manner and the amount or cha- 
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racter, of the religious instruction which his 
pupils received. But it should be premised, that 
we are considering the faults of the system, and 
the state of prevailing opinions generally, and 
not of the peculiar errors of the professor, who 
was a man of very regular family habits, and a 
strong advocate, and I had no reason to believe 
an insincere one, for at least the conservation of 
the present better political institutions estabUshed 
in his country. And it should be remembered, 
that we are speaking of the institutions of a 
country, in which a member of its legislative as- 
sembly has been listened to, who, in opposing a 
grant of money for the church, proposed, upon the 
grounds of economy, that a column should be 
erected in the centre of France upon which a 
priest should celebrate mass, or in other words 
perform all the essential Christian rites, or at least 
the most important, at particular hours daily, as a 
substitute for all the performances of that great 
mystery in all the churches throughout the 
country. 

The French professor, then, informed me : that, 
as by the still extant laws, or customs, of the uni- 
versity, his pupils were obliged, like good Chris- 
tians, to go to mass on every Sunday, he of course 
conducted them to the church ; that as soon as he 
had entered^ he placed them within one of the 
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recesses, of winch there were several railed in from 
the side aisle, and after locking them up, that they 
might the better amuse themselves as they thought 
proper, returned home, where he remained till the 
usual time of the termination of the^ mystery, at 
which hour he returned to liberate them; and 
what he told me he was accustomed to do, I once, 
at least, saw him perform. 

The professor ftirther informed me, that the 
boys who came directly from their mothers, had 
usually some impressions of the ancient supersti- 
tion; but that there were none in his school 
past the age of twelve years, that had not en- 
tirely conquered or forgotten all they had learned 
from their mothers, or from the provincial pro- 
fessors, who were usually priests. In short, that 
the whole matter of the Christian system, was to 
them, as to himself, a mere idle farce, that might 
have had, indeed, a beneficial influence in the go- 
vernment of the people, and a still greater and 
more legitimate, over morals properly so denomi- 
nated, during the middle ages, but was too ab- 
surd for the more enlightened state of men^s 
minds in the present day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB PASS OF THE SPLUGEN. 

As we had mounted the Rhine the temperature 
of the au* had become gradually colder ; and at 
two o^clock, by which time we had accomplished 
about half our voyage, the rain began to fall in 
showers, and hourly increased, with augmented 
cold, until our arrival at Basle, when, in spite of 
the close vicinity of the hotel to the quay at which 
the vessel moored, we had great difficulty in get- 
ting our persons and eflFects under cover, without 
a drenching almost equal to a plunge in the 
Rhine. 

After two days detention and confinement 
within doors at Basle by the incessant rain, I 
took a place in the diligence or pubUc carriage 
for Zurich, where I arrived the same evening, 
without having seen any thing of the country, 
by reason of the continuance of the rain. 
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Zurich is situated at the northern extremity of 
the lake of the same name. It is a clean town^ 
and seen from the water in fine weather, should 
present an agreeable appearance. But the rain, 
which had ceased after our arrival in the evening, 
began to pour down again in fresh torrents on 
the following morning ; and as the cold still in- 
creased, I determined to proceed without delay 
towards the pass of the mountains; before we 
should reach which, we were every where assured 
we should experience no change for the better. 
Accordingly, I embarked in the morning by a 
steamer which passed daily from Zurich to Rap- 
perswiel at the southern extremity of the lake, 
where we arrived in the afternoon ; and here, if 
ever, we had to endure all the inconvenience of 
these drowning mountain showers. The pas- 
sengers, who were for the most part, people of 
the country, dispersed at once, or found accommo- 
dations : while three Suisse of another canton, a 
Frenchman, and myself, which appeared to be all 
the strangers that landed, proceeded on our 
journey towards the pass of the mountains. 

The carriage that was i>rovided for us was of 
the very worst description ; covered, without 
being waterproof, and by no means, in dimension, 
sufficient to accommodate the five passengers that 
were crammed within it. Yet such was the 
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mretched appearance of the only habitation at 
which we might have rested for the night, that 
it had been worse than any thing we could have 
anticipated in continuing our route. The French- 
man who was of the party, as he stepped into the 
carriage, consoled us, by drily observing, that 
drowning was the least painful of all manners and 
modes of death, and as we had the choice of the 
means to that inevitable fate, we had done right 
to prefer making our exit in a carriage whimsical 
enough in its construction to keep up our spirits 
to the last, in the contemplation of the ludicrous, 
to being washed into the gloomy lake with no- 
thing to assist the heaviness of the reflection that 
we were about to be served up for a grand feast 
for the fishes. We, however, escaped any incon- 
venience akin to a fate such as at one time, did 
indeed, seem almost inevitable ; and on arriving at 
Chur, about an hour after dark, we found a dry 
ample room with a good blazing wood fire, a hot 
supper, and dry and warm beds awaiting us; 
which combination of luxuries soon put out of 
our minds all the pains we had suffered from the 
excessive cold and unceasing rain. 

We had determined on our arrival at Chur, 
that we would not attempt the passage of the 
mountains until the violence of the rain should, 
at least, partially abate; but while we were at 
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supper, an Italian arrived from the opposite side 
of the pass, who informed us that the rains, which 
had been excessive for about ten days, had abeady 
ceased in Italy, and that the weather had become 
fine with a prospect of its continuance; and the 
same herald of good intelligence counselled us 
very strongly, to proceed on our journey, and we 
determined to follow his advice. 

The morning was like the evening, with in- 
creased cold, and if possible heavier rain; so that, 
when we arose, we b^an to doubt of the prudence 
of following the advice we had received, and to 
waver in our determination. But when we en- 
quired of the honest Suisse master of the moun- 
tain hotel, he gave it as his opinionr without re- 
serve, that the rain would continue on this side 
the mountains for yet many days, without there 
being any doubt of the augmentation of the cold; 
and this now fully determined us upon following 
the advice of the Italian, and to proceed without 
an hour^s delay. 

The rapidity with which I had passed across 
Switzerland, and the state of the weather during 
the journey, had precluded every opportunity of 
such observations as a traveller is accustomed to 
make concerning what he deems peculiar or ap- 
pertinent to a race or class, rather than to the in- 
dividuals with whom he should become the most. 
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familiaar. But with this slight acquaintance with 
the Suisse, though it were presumption to say 
ino^e, it would be unjust to say less, than, that 
I found more honesty, more kindness rather than 
civility, than I ever experienced elsewhere among 
that class of persons with whom alone a traveller 
is thrown in the course of a journey through any 
country, accomplished with the rapidity of that 
which it fell to my lot to make through the Suisse 
cantons of Bard, Argan, Zurich, St. Galen and 
Grisons. 

But few things that are good, are found to be 
without something tending to moderate our satis- 
faction or enjoyment; and two thingis during a 
passage through Switzerland excite in the travel- 
ler's breast, such feelings, as in the one case 
should be far from pleasing, and in the other 
beget unqualified oflFetice. 

There exists in all this mountain country, the 
well-known" disoi*der certainly, called the goitre, 
whether hereditary or indigenous, or as some say, 
produced by the practice which prevails among 
the peasantry of carrying every thing upon the 
head. It appears^ however, to be so general, that 
we observed but one or two persons above the age 
of five-and-twenty, that did not exhibit symptoms 
of its commencement ; while such was every where 
the condition of the aged, that it was at first 
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painfiil to look upon the passengers as we passed 
them by. 

The effect of the disorder, is to produce, or the 
disorder itself, consists of, a frightful excrescence 
hanging from the neck, which could not be better 
described, whether it only fell under our great 
author's observation in his passage across the 
Alps, or is to be found in the higher countries of 
Britain, than was done by Gonzalo in the Tem- 
pest, who, to calm the terror of his companion 
Alonzo at the wonders with which they were sur- 
rounded in the enchanted island, reminds him of 
the incredulity of the age at the time of their boy- 
hood in Italy. 

*• Who would believe that there were mountaineers 

Dew-lapp'd like bulls, whose throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of flesh ? '* 

The frightful excrescence is usually of greater or 
less dimensions in proportion to the age of the 
women; and the deformity is increased by the 
protuberance being left to hang loose, and its 
oflFensiveness exaggerated by its being exposed, 
generally, perfectly uncovered. In some cases that 
we saw, in the women, the excrescence could not 
have been less than eighteen inches in length and 
nearly as much in circumference. 

But that which is most offensive of all that may 
perhaps come under the traveller's observation 
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during a rapid passage across Switzerland, is a 
practice about to be condemned, but which I 
would willingly beheve is not universal among 
the honest mountaineers. 

A legislator known among us for his humane 
endeavours to refine the feelings of the people and 
purge the native heart of a portion of its original 
barbarity, has triumphed over that false sense of 
shame, which, at least in our country, leads us to 
despise every thing that upon the first view seems 
adapted to render us too susceptible of feelings 
that might tend to unfit us for some scenes of after- 
life, where "the smallest part and least portion of 
humanity^^ might be troublesome to .possess. But 
that which it occurs here to censure, might not 
perhaps have needed this apology, had the argu- 
ment been to urge the claims upon our kindness, of 
the noble animal which labours its whole life in 
oar service, and contributes so much to our en- 
joyment, or of any other irrational creature about 
our dwellings or within our doors ; but to descend 
to the bottom of a lake to discover an object of 
human pity, might seem to infer so new and 
strange a sympathy, that the authority of the 
British Parliament has been thought necessary to 
justify the full censure of the shocking practice ; 
and, in truth, it involves no greater horrors than 
the torture of mere amphibious creatures that 
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must necessarily be killed^ in order to be eaten. 
But be this as it may^ the feelings of that man 
should not surely be envied, who could stand un- 
moved watching one of the opposite sex occupied 
in skinning the familiar animal that wakes the 
morning with his high sounding and shrill notes 
when the day is propitious and the elements 
are at rest. 

I stood, then, by the side, to be exact, of one of 
twenty women of the mountains, all occupied in 
tearing the skins off the living frogs, that the 
purchasers might fry them alive. They had each 
a bag at hand, that might have contained two 
bushels of frogs; and ever and anon, as the 
purchasers stood and held the plate to receive 
them, and were occupied in keeping them from 
crawling away, the vendor thrust her hand into 
the bag, and took out one at a time, and after 
cutting off the point of the nose, by a dexterous 
twitch left the animal in an instant entirely with- 
out his skin; and in this manner, plates after 
plates were filled with the flayn living creatures, 
ready to be placed over the red-hot coals, that 
Christians might the better relish their hateful 
meal. 

It was necessary to leave Chur, which is the 
last proper village on this side of the Alps, at an 
early hour, in order to ensure our arrival at the 
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first hamlet in our descent into Italy before the 
close of the day. The rain was still falling as we 
commenced the grand ascent of the mountains^ 
and continued to pour down heavily for the first 
two hours; but after this, as we proceeded, it 
gradually changed to a mizzling rain, and finally 
to a cold raw mist. 

We now came to the small hamlet of Spliigea, 
situated at a short distance from the proper defiles 
of the mountain pass of the same name. Here 
we found the mists broken into light floating 
rack, illuminated by the sun^s obUque rays, which 
sometimes fell upon our path with a soft and 
hopeful beam. 

We dined sumptuously, and changed horses at 
. a good hotel at Spliigen ; and as we soon afterwards 
attained a superior elevation, we seemed to soar 
above the reach of the mists ; and the sun^ when 
not obscured by the peaks of the mountains, now 
shone upon us with his ftdl and brightest beams ; 
and we looked down upon the clouds that still 
poured their contents upon the lower country, 
while we were subjected to no farther incon- 
venience, save the excessive, and as we continued 
to ascend, the still increasing cold. 

At this point of our ascent, we found the deep 
ravines on all sides of us crowded with pine and 
spruce groves. Among these the snow was still 
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lying; but there was not a sufficient quantity upon 
the road to obstruct our passage or cause us any 
inconvenience. 

Near the summit of the pass, our conductors 
pointed out to us some mountain torrents, which 
are considered to be the more remarkable of the 
sources of the Rhine ; after which, we attained a 
broad and steril plain or platform of the moun- 
tain, where there is a building of stone, in which 
a large bell had been placed for the purpose of be- 
ing rung at given hours during the bad weather, 
for the benefit of travellers benighted or bewil- 
dered by the falling or fallen snow ftt the in- 
clement seasons. But now, in the early part of 
September, there was not a fiake to be sepn 
above the pine country which we had fully left, 
before we attained the highest altitude of the 
pass. There were also poles erected at equal 
intervals along the side of the route, the tops of 
which might appear above the snow at almost 
the greatest height that it could by possibility lie 
upon the unsheltered way. 

Just seven hours after we commenced the 
proper ascent of the Alps we attained the highest 
elevation ; and before we began to descend, the 
postillion drew up beside a sign which had been 
erected to mark the limits of the two dissimilar 
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countries of Switzerland and Austrian Italy, 
whicli the Alps here divide. 

While the postillion rested his horses, we all 
descended from the carriage, in order to see if we 
could find any spot from which we might obtain a 
view of any portion of the fruitful plains of Italy; 
but although the atmosphere was clear on every 
side, the tops and peaks of the mountains around, 
and the floating mists below us, entirely precluded 
or intercepted any considerable view ; and we were 
informed by our conductor, that the prospect, 
under the most favourable circumstances, would 
not have comprehended any portion of the lower 
country on either side. 

We now again entered the vehicle, and very 
.soon commenced descending on the Italian side 
of the Alps. About half a mile below the bleak 
summit, we came to the Austrian pass, where 
we were subjected to the usual scrutiny of the 
customs, after which we continued the descent. 

As the traveller descends by this pass into Italy, 
the first worthy object to which his attention will 
be drawn, is the grand and laborious work which 
has been performed by the Austrians to facilitate 
the ascent and descent of the mountains, and 
called the Galleries. These consist of a zig-zag 
parapet way, artificially constructed, to enable the 
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traveller to descend through the great difficulties 
that nature has placed in bis way. Sometimes 
they overlook a deep and frightful abyss^ and at 
others^ pass through cold tunnels which have been 
cut in the solid granite rock^ while the opposite 
sides of the grander ravines into which you are 
descending^ present such stern and wild scenes as 
we might suppose the first surface of the earth to 
have exhibited before its adaptation to the uses 
and enjoyment^ at leasts of the rational inhabitants 
which were commanded to replenish and subdue 
it. And this grand work^ which it is difficult to 
suppose a century of labour might have accom- 
plished, seems to have been begun and terminated 
within the short period of five years. 

We descended, very rapidly, whenever the in- 
clination of the ways was not too great to leave us 
at liberty so to do ; and as the sun still shone 
upon us, whenever the defiles were broad, with 
little diminution of his rays, every abyss, every ra- 
vine, presented a new climate and new vegetation, 
firom the first deep green of the stunted mountain 
firs which clung to precipitous rocks that were 
white with the foam of the falling waters, till the 
presence of the soft and delicate olive among lux- 
uriant vines, seemed to transport us, in a few 
short hours, irom the regions of eternal winter 
and irreclaimable sterilityi into the bosom of a land 
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of perpetual spring. It appeared as if a transit 
of some thousand miles across the earth^s smooth 
surface^ &om the limits of the frigid towards the 
centre of the torrid zone, had scarcely exhibited 
the same degree of change in the weather, or all 
the varieties of vegetation which we observed at 
the diflferent elevations, more or less to abound. 

Nor was the difference in our appearance, from 
the time we left the bleak heights of the Alps to 
the time we reached the climate of the oUve and 
the vine, scarce less than that exhibited by the in- 
habitants of the several climates of the globe, of 
which we had experienced the effects in the course 
of a single day. The English winter travelling 
attire, which had been augmented by that of the 
Russian as we ascended, had, before we reached 
the first village in Italy, been all thrown aside, 
and nothing but the mere habiliments of summer 
were retained. 

There was perhaps never any aphorism more 
true, than that which associates in our minds the 
indolence of man, and the fruits of his inertnesis, 
with the greatest bounty of heaven, in soil and 
climate, and quick and luxurious vegetation ; and 
here we are presented with the crowning instance 
of this universal fact. You no sooner enter the 
fixdtful country of Lombardy, than for the neat 
and clean cottage, with the smart maiden at the 
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wheel, and the well appointed appertinents to 
field labour with their visible efiects in the re- 
plenished plantations^ — than for these grateftd 
scenes of man's industry and virtue, you are pre- 
sented with hovels, at the doors of one in every 
three of which sit dirty women shamelessly occu- 
pied in picking the disgusting vermine with 
which their homes abound &om their half-naked 
children's heads^ while the fields present every- 
where abundance of extraneous and wild vegetation, 
or contain half cultivated, half wild samples, of 
the most precious fruits of the fertile earth. 

We saw no beggars in Switzerland ; but from 
the first habitation in Italy to the first village, we 
were beset, or followed, by mendicants of every 
age, and whenever the vehicle stopped we were 
surrounded by the unfortunate and the wretched. 
But if the traveller enter a market or commercial 
street in any of the villages in this part of Italy, 
for the clean and business air of the Swiss markets 
he is presented with every dirty and disgusting 
sight that may be imagined, except the skinning of 
frogs ; while for the steady demeanor and honest 
character of the trader of the upper country, he 
will encounter squalling women, and as a fo- 
reigner, be cheated by every dealer of the infe- 
rior ranks to the utmost of the knave's craft. 
But as we are but a single stage in Italy, it 
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would be at tliis time unfair to pursue the con- 
trast further. 

Chiavenna, at which we first stopped, is a mise- 
rable village, and presents nothing that is worthy 
to be remembered, beyond the contrast which it 
forms, as the. first of the towns which we attain 
on entering Italy by the pass of the Spliigen, with 
those of Switzerland, and which has given rise to 
the above few remarks. 

It had been my intention to make a few days 
stay at the very first village we should attain in 
Italy, of what character soever it might chance to 
be ; but I was easily dissuaded from so doing, by 
the description which the guide books, as well as 
our conductors, gave us of Varenna, and with 
the same fellow-travellers, continued the journey 
upon the morning after passing the mountains, as 
far as Rena, at the head of the Lake Como upon 
which two of our party embarked, while the rest 
proceeded towards Varenna, where we arrived soon 
after mid-day. The climate, scenery, accommoda- 
tion, tranquillity, every thing here seemed to ac- 
cord precisely with the most favourable report ; 
I therefore took up my quarters at an hotel upon 
the banks of this beautiful lake, with the delight- 
ful anticipation of enjoying a few days of perfect 
repose. 

The travellers with whom I had continued the 
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journey thu8 far did not remain for more than a 
day at Varenna ; and I was left to contemplate^ in 
solitude^ that combination of all the sources and 
objects of enjoyment which this beautiful spot of 
the fair land affords, and was not disappointed in 
their restorative effects upon the spirits and the 
disposition to persist in the object of these travels. 

The Lake Como, as you float upon its still 
bosom, exhibits some of the more picturesque 
scenes of that district of Italy, combining within 
the same compass of view, the grand heights of 
the mountains on every side, with some of the 
lesser rich plats and fertUe valleys of a country 
teeming with the vine, the citron, and the oKve, and 
presenting villages distinguished by the spire of 
some Christian edifice, with here and there, the 
retreats of the wealthy, seated in the midst of 
abundance, or the fisherman^s himibler shelter 
upon the narrow strand; while the dark surface 
of the lake, indicating a greater depth than that 
which is usually found in inland waters, forms 
an agreeable contrast with the scenery produced 
by the several lights and shades which the infinite 
variety of natural objects at one view presents. 

Lake Como is formed by, or receives its prin- 
cipal waters from, the Adda, a tributary river of 
the Po^ which takes its rise in the mountains, 
fifty or sixty miles further towards the north-east. 
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Several mountain torrents also on either side the 
lake^ pour their foaming waters down deep ravines^ 
or over precipices, directly into the lake. Among 
these, the most remarkable, is that of the Milk 
river, which receives its name from the whiteness 
which the surface of its foaming waters exhibits. 

From the northern end of the lakes where the 
Adda falls from the mountain region in which it 
takes its rise, to its southern extremity, the dis- 
tance is about sixty miles, while the breadth of 
the waters rarely exceeds a nule and a half. But 
the lake near the centre, divides into two branches, 
which extend in the direction of the south-west 
and south-east, the former terminating at Como 
and the latter at Lecco the ancient Leucum, from 
which there is a canal which communicates with 
Milan. From this, the same Adda continues its 
course until it falls into the great river of Italy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMO TO VERONA MANTUA. 

I LEFT the banks of the beautiful Lake Como, 
in company with two Italians^ in the first week 
of October, to continue my journey by the direct 
route towards Venice, where it was my intention 
to make some stay. We arrived at Lecco which 
is situated as above stated at the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake, on the first night ; and the 
following day, we took places together in the 
diligence or government carriage for Bergamo. 

The country between Lake Como and Bergamo 
is too far removed from the Alps, and the wither- 
ing effect of the winds which rush down from 
those inconceivably grand masses of shapeless 
rocks covered with eternal vapour or snow, to 
exhibit, in the beginning of October, any diminu- 
tion of the deep tints of summer vegetation. 
Bergamo, the ancient Bergamono, is the first 
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considerable town of Italy that the traveller by 
this route will attain ; and if a description of that 
country were the object of these pages it would 
claim a chapter to itself : but it will here suffice 
to make a very cursory reference to what may 
yet hardly come within the limits prescribed to 
these observations. 

Bergamo has been placed in the midst of a 
fruitful country between the inferior streams of 
Brembo and Serio. It has been formerly well 
defended^ and is stiU surrounded by a wall and 
ditch and commanded by a citadel ; and it con- 
tains a population of 10^000 inhabitants. 

The principal attraction of Bergamo or that for 
which it is the better known among the towns 
of this part of Italy in the present day, is an 
annual fair, which is held here, and continues for 
eight days. We were a few days too late to see, 
if a judgment may be formed from the accom- 
modations provided for the visitors, an exhibition 
of the most uncommon kind. The more open 
and embellished part of the town has been chosen 
for the purpose, and suitable permanent buildings 
of stone erected, which cover a larger space of 
ground, and contain good accommodations for 
the sellers who come from the vicinity, and the 
most sumptously decorated pavillions for the ac- 
commodation of the visitors. 
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In the midst of these buildings stands a noble 
fountain^ which has canals or conduits that carry 
away the dirt and extend the comforts of fresh 
water from the heights above the town throi:^h 
between 600 and 700 shops or stalls. Nothing can 
exceed the description that the people give of the 
brilliancy of the coflfee houses under the numerous 
tents erected for the time, or of the elegance of 
the company that attend. 

Before I left Bergamo a little misadventure oc- 
curred, which, though of too trivial a character to 
particularize, gives occasion to notice the inconve- 
nient method of reckoning or dividing the time 
which prevails in Italy. 

After listening to a reproach of the English for 
their inaptitude in adopting the improvements, the 
most important that originate with others, without 
the power of wholly exonerating my countrymen 
from a charge of wilful neglect, in one instance at 
least, of what may perhaps be among those means 
which lead to that national superiority which one 
people enjoys above another, there is a kind of 
satisfaction in finding more than a parallel in- 
stance in the nation from which we extract so 
copious a knowledge of the arts which embellish 
and refine, if they do not enrich, its inhabit- 
ants, or produce that national greatness which 
should depend in a great measure upon posi- 
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tion and the practical application of political 
science. 

A just method of reckoning time should tend 
above all, to preserve a respect to punctuality, 
which it will be acknowledged, is not a matter of 
slight importance in the economy of men^s affairs 
in general, nor to be regarded with indifference in 
the formation of national manners and character. 
It almost surpasses belief, that in a country — ^not 
to go back to the great Syracusian of antiquity — 
in a country, that names Galileo among its philo- 
sophers, the people should not have arrived at the 
knowledge of a correct method of measuring time; 
or what is worse, or reflects more upon their 
rulers, that they have adopted the just method 
which we employ, so partially as to contribute to 
make the effect, if possible, worse than matters 
would be did the people remain entirely in their 
former ignorance. 

The popular method of keeping time in Italy 
even in the nineteenth century, is, in commencing 
the day at sun-set, at which time the twenty-four 
hours begin. Thus, one hour after sun-set is one 
o'clock, two hours after the setting two o'clock, 
and so on : from which it is evident, that in order 
to a clock giving the correct time, it must be 
altered daily, seeing, if we go to mathematical 
nicety, that two revolutions of the sun, or more 
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properly, of the barth on its axis, within six 
months of each other, are never precisely equal 
in length. The alteration must generally too be 
made at a rough guess, unless we suppose the 
great orb is absolutely seen to drop into the sea, 
and that every one has moreover an acquaint- 
aace with the Ls which govern the refralou of 
the rays of light; or at least their particular effects 
at that time, as well as the means of making a 
calculation of the height at which he may happen 
to stand above the sea at the time of the setting ; 
and these suppositions it would be absurd to ap- 
ply to the great body of the people. 

The difficulty to foreigners which results from 
this neglect, is augmented by the inconsistency 
practised in the very marking the dial, and the 
report of the hour. In speaking of the time of 
the day, they do not reckon twelve hours and 
twelve hours, as we do, although their dial ex- 
hibits but twelve hours, and the hour-hand makes 
two revolutions similar to ours ; but they carry 
the number of hours to twenty-four; so that in 
this part of Italy, where the sim rises at the sum- 
mer solstice, by this measurement of time, at half 
past eight o^clock, or eight hours and a half after 
its setting, it will not rise at the winter solstice 
before fifteen o^clock. It would seem much more 
reasonable to separate the day and the night, that 
is, the terms of light and darkness, and begin the 
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one at the rising and the other at the setting of 
the sun. It is true, that at the principal hotels, in- 
deed, in the direct route between the larger towns, 
and at the post office in some of the capitals, 
and by most persons engaged in the transport of 
travellers, what is called French time, by which is 
meant the method of measuring the time which 
we use, has been adopted. The traveller, there- 
fore, not out of the ordinary track of the tourist, 
may not experience any inconvenience from this 
relic of barbarism in Italy ; although the imcer- 
tainty which it begets is sometimes, as above 
stated, productive of confusion and considerable 
inconvenience. • 

Of all that should be seen in Bergamo, it will 
suffice to mention two objects, which are not 
among those that are common to the arts or 
antiquarian interest, in every town in Italy. 

In a chapel by the side of the Basilica di Santa 
Maria Maggiore a mausoleum preserves the ashes 
of CoUeoni, the famous captain who is said to have 
been the first who joined artillery to the destruc- 
tive equipage of any army. The monument is in 
marble, with sculpture in basso relievo, appropriate 
to the fame which the general acquired ; but the 
execution marks the age when the later adepts in 
the art had not wholly eclipsed the less refined 
taste of their Gothic predecessors. 

In the Church of St. Augustine is to be seen 
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the tomb of Ambroise Calepan^ a monk of the 
order of St. Augustine, who, as early as 1503, pub- 
lished a dictionary in seven languages. 

From Bergamo we proceeded the next morning 
by diligence direct to Bresica, where we arrived 
the same day. 

Bresica is a town of about the same class in 
population and riches as that which has been last 
named. But, as Bergamo is known in this part, 
of Italy for its remarkable fair, so Bresica is 
famous for its manufacture of arms. But the 
water-power which it possesses has also produced 
other manufactories, which have given rise to a 
pvofitable commerce in silk, iron, and woollen 
clothes, which give to some portions of Bresica 
the appearance of an English manufacturing town. 

After spending but a few hours at Bresica, we 
set out for Verona, the name of which is so fami- 
liar to a British ear, and some of the objects of 
curiosity within which, we shall not be compelled 
by their want of relation to the main tending of 
these remarks to pass so quickly over. 

Upon leaving Bresica, the country which lies to- 
wards the Alps presents all the signs of abun- 
dance and the most deUghtfid mixture of every- 
thing that conduces to the beauty and cheerfiil 
aspect of an inhabited country. The vast 
''palaces of nature/' which divide Italy from 
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the bleak or less favored country of the north, 
are here seen, with their faint blue peaks, like the 
first steps ^^from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven," descending in degrees from their snow- 
topped summits to the plain upon which you 
stand; while the lower and the nearer hills are 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetation of a 
country highly cultivated and naturally abundant. 
To this scene are added many villas, and also 
villages^ presenting their fronts to the soft and 
beautiful lawn country, which is all around covered 
with vines intermixed with the varied productions 
of the richest arable lands. 

About mid-distance between Bresica and Ve- 
rona you coast the southern shores of the lake 
Grarda, the ancient Benace. The lake is described 
to be about thirty-five miles in length, but not 
above twelve in breadth: but seen from this point, 
it seems to extend, although its full surface is not 
open to the eye, to the very foot of the moun- 
tains. 

Between the lake Grarda and Verona the face 
of the country varies, and the soil is in some 
places sandy and steril. We did not arrive at 
Verona until the first hour of the night. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



VERONA. 



Verona is situated upon the Adige, a second- 
class river which takes its rise in the mountains 
due north of the city and falls into the Adriatic 
between Venice and the mouth of the Po. The 
town lies in a plain in the midst of a productive 
country, and is mentioned by historian and anti- 
quarian writers, as one of the more ancient of the 
cities of Italy, and is among the larger and finer 
of those which flourish in this part of the Pen- 
insula at the present day. It has at this time a 
population of 55,000 or 56,000 inhabitants, and to 
the stranger, wears an air of more life and gaiety 
than either of the towns which have yet been 
mentioned. 

But Verona, as above said, has a homely inte- 
rest with the British traveller, especially, as the 
scene of the celebrated loves and the catastrophe. 
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SO familiar to us from the nursery, as the subject 
of the drama which alone of our great author's 
works, has been made to rest wholly upon the 
passion which we deem the strongest that apper- 
tains to our nature; and it is the first of the 
ItaUan towns that the traveller will enter bv this 
route, that possesses, with us, a domestic classic 
interest, apart from its common associations con- 
nected witji the rest of the towns of Italy. 

My first inquiries, on the morning of our arrival 
at Verona, were for the tomb of the Capulets, of 
which, I learned from the guide books, there were 
still to be seen some remains. The cicerone was 
already in waiting. He seemed to have heard 
the question I had put to the landlord ; and he 
immediately snatched up my cane, and pre- 
sented it to me, and we were in a moment in the 
street ; but it was not until we had got some dis- 
tance from the hotel that I succeeded in explain- 
ing my wishes, which were to proceed in the first 
instance, to view all that might remain in con- 
nexion with the families that the poet has so 
memorably immortalized. My good purpose was 
however overruled, and I was forced to submit to 
the cicerone's own method of performing his 
duties, and we came in a few minutes to the old 
Roman amphitheatre of Verona; and although 
antiquarian researches are not the proper subject 
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of these pages^ the firsts so grand remains^ might 
not be consistently left unnoticed. We will 
therefore look for an instant upon this noble 
remains, which may justly be placed first, among 
the objects of proper curiosity in this ancient 
town. After this we may follow the order in 
which we saw whatever it might not be possible 
to pass by unobserved. 

The Amphitheatre of Verona, but it does not 
appear upon what authority, is said to have been 
built in the first century, during the reign of Do- 
mitian or that of Trajan. Its ruins, however, 
must be placed among the choice morsels of the 
grander remains, which Italy, every where, more 
or less exhibits of the ancient world. 

The great edifice is of an oval form, and mea- 
sures from the exterior of the walls about 460 feet 
in length and 370 in breadth, while the arena 
does not exceed 226 feet in length and 185 in 
breadth, which leaves a space between the exte- 
rior and the sides of the arena of about 117 feet 
in the whole round of the building. The base of 
this immense wall, save the passages, and the 
archway of about 25 feet in width, which extends 
around the edifice 8 or 9 feet from the exterior 
wall, is one solid mass. From the arena 45 seats 
rise, by steps, one above another, till they reach 
the outer wall about 100 feet from the ground; 
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and these, some nicer observers have calculated 
should have accommodated 22,000 spectators. 
The edifice has two grand gateways, one of which 
is at each extremity, besides numerous other exits 
and entrances, the thresholds of which, as well 
as the whole base of the building and the floor of 
the arena, now lie some eight or ten feet below the 
surface of the ground, which has however been 
cleared away to expose the foundations of the 
exterior walls. 

From the Amphitheatre we proceeded to the 
Domo or cathedral of Verona, which is said to be 
one of the more ancient gothic edifices of Italy. 
The most admired of its decorations within, is a 
painting of " the Assumption '' by Titian : but the 
Kbrary of the chapter, according to the custodia, 
who was our guide, conserves within its gloomy 
walls a grand collection of manuscripts of great 
value. 

We next visited the picture galleries of several 
of the private palaces of Verona, without any dif- 
ficulties or ceremonies which caused more delay 
than would attend the entrance into any pubUc 
edifice entirely open and hourly frequented in 
England. 

The palace of Bevilaqua, attributed to St. Mi- 
cheli, the patron saint of Verona, possesses seve- 
ral choice specimens of ancient sculpture; and 
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several of the other palaces contain paintings of 
the first order : while in that of Canossa may be 
seen a most important collection of fossils with 
many perfect specimens of petrified fish-bones and 
shells, with the bones of animals of species extinct 
or not known in the latitudes they should once 
have inhabited, and the leaves of exotic plants. 
The greater part of these interesting curiosities, 
are found embedded in stone of calcareous forma- 
tion, discovered upon the volcanic mountain of 
Bolea and its vicinity. 

The day was fast wearing away in researches 
such as these ; but my desire to visit the site of 
whatever there might remain of the palace or the 
tomb of the Capulets or the Montagues, a portion 
of whose history has been so indelibly engraven 
in our memories, did not cool during this survey 
of the works of art, and the interesting specimens 
of natural productions above-mentioned : yet, as 
I had determined upon taking the course the 
most familiar to the guide, and did not perceive 
any deficiency on his part to perform the duty he 
had undertaken, I made no inquiries, until he 
informed me that I had seen everything usually 
visited by tourists who only remained a single 
day at Verona, adding, at least, with the excep- 
tion of the tomb of Juliet. 

It was now, however, too late to set out for that 
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purpose this day. The tomb of the fair Capulet, 
or of whomsoever it might be, was at some distance 
from where we stood to discuss the points at issue 
concerning our movements; and a Frenchman 
whom I had joined in one of the galleries, and 
whose company I was desirous of securing, seemed 
to be making great efforts to accommodate his 
taste, or to subdue his incredidity, in order to 
participate in the pleasures of the harmless re- 
search. Our dinners too, which we had by acci- 
dent ordered at the same hour, at the same hotel, 
should be ready; it was, therefore, by consent of 
all parties, that we postponed our further re- 
searches until the following day. 

On the next morning, then, we proceeded, to- 
gether, to view whatever there should remain, or 
be supposed to remain, in any way connected 
with either of the two renowned families of 
Verona. 

We were now brought to the extremity of the 
most ancient quarter of the city; and close to 
where the last street which we threaded, ter- 
minated, and was butted by a paling which en- 
closed the fields that are fast encroaching upon 
the crumbling remains of what should once have 
been a populous quarter of the town, we were 
shown an ancient edifice, still inhabited, which the 
cicerone informed us was the very dwelling of the 
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family of the Capulets. There is a large garden 
behind the house, which, if we are in reality 
where we suppose ourselves, should be the place 
of the first private interview between the daughter 
of old Capulet and the youthful Montague, any 
doubts concerning whose history it would be mere 
wantonness to entertain. 

The garden walls which form one side of a lane 
along which you pass, are still on all sides " high 
and hard to climb,'' for those, at least, who have 
not 'Move's Kght wings," and his object within, 
" to o'erperch their stony limits/' But we could 
see sufficient of what grew within the walls, to 
mark the great age of the trees which they en- 
close. At the end wall, as it should once have 
been, of the garden, there is a door which was 
opened to us as soon as we knocked, but it leads 
only to a square apartment, at one time proba- 
bly a family chapel, but which has not now any 
opening to pass into the garden. And in this ob- 
scure chamber, we were shown a sarcophagus, 
which we were informed was that which once con- 
tained, but there is now nothing within it, the 
mortal remains of the unhappy Juliet. 

We loitered about the purheus of the garden 
or orchard for some time; and I came away with 
more satisfaction, after a remark of my incredulous 
companion of the day before, indicative of greater 
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faith in common report concerning these remains, 
than he had had before he visited the spot. The 
good Frenchman had his guide book in his hand ; 
and after some appropriate observations, he ended 
by saying : '' The very place is sufficient to excite 
inquiry concerning its former inhabitants ; and 1 
do not see less reason for believing this to be the 
actual residence of the Capulets, than, that this 
city is the ancient Verona. Your poet could not 
have passed by without inquiring, and hearing 
every impression in his time, which wa. not so 
remote from the events, nor the date of the ro- 
mance from which he borrowed his legend, that 
a so famous family abode should have become 
unknown.^' 

Before finally leaving Verona, I rode over to the 
birth-place of the great Roman poet, accompanied 
by my new French companion. The road from 
Verona to Mantua is uninteresting, by reason of 
the flatness of the country through which it passes ; 
but what is here wanting in variety of scenery, 
is atoned for by the incalculable riches of the soil 
and the uncommon equality of the cultivation. 

Mantua is, however, unfavourably situated in 
the midst of a lake or morass, and can only be 
approached by means of causeways, which conduct 
from its gates to the firm land. The water be- 
tween the solid earth and the walls by which the 
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town is surrounded is^ in some places^ four hundred 
yards wide^ and is rarely less than about half that 
distance across : but it forms a great natural moat, 
and with the ramparts within, serves for a defence 
which makes Mantua a place of considerable 
strength. 

On entering the town of Mantua, you are 
struck with the great breadth of the streets and 
the regularity of the buildings; but everything 
wears the gloom and desert character of a city, 
decreased and still decreasing in population, and 
possessing but Kttle communication or commerce 
with the country beyond its immediate vicinity. 
We first walked round the fortifications, all of 
which, including the Citadel, are in a good state 
of repair; and within the Citadel there were no 
indications that a foreign troop, by right of 
violence, possessed the land. We next inquired 
for any memorial that might exist of the great 
poet of the Augustan age, and we were conducted 
to the Town hall, where thereis to be seen a statue 
of modem construction, which has been erected 
to his memory, and afterwards, to see a bust 
which has been placed for the same purpose 
over one of the gates of the city. 

We were shown in our rambles a more common 
object of Mantuan pride, which is a house said to 
have been occupied by Giulio Romano, who de- 
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signed the chief Palace of Mantua^ the Cathedral, 
and several other edifices, and also embellished 
them with the choicest productions of his prolific 
pencil. The house is remarkable as a piece of 
rustic architecture, which looks as if it was de- 
signed to show, &om what rudeness the lofty or 
refined conceptions that design palaces and copy 
nature, may nevertheless emanate. Over the door, 
there is a statue of Mercury; which is perfectly 
consistent with the greater works of the painter 
which adorn the chief palace of Mantua, the sub- 
jects of which are for the most part chosen from 
fabulous history. The fall of Phaeton — the mar- 
riage of Psyche. The Father of the gods' victory 
over the giants ; with many others of similar cha- 
racter. But the very good people of Mantua 
generally, not having it should seem in all ca^es 
the clearest perceptions, have mistaken the mes- 
senger of the gods, as correctly observed by the 
guide books, for the first messenger and fore- 
runner of the Christian covenant. 

Mantua has a much more modem aspect than 
any of the towns of Italy yet mentioned; and as 
the author of its greater works in architecture 
and painting, died here as late as 1546, it is plain 
that the chief embellishments of the city are not 
of greater antiquity. The people, however, speak 
with the same lively regret, of the loss of a pre- 
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cious collection of curiosities, destroyed or re- 
moved after the taking and sack of the city in 
1630, that we should feel for a national calamity 
of but yesterday's occurrence. 

After this hasty review of modem Mantua, 
during which we were regarded with an eye of 
curiosity sufficient to show that the people were 
not so familiar with the presence of travellers as 
the inhabitants of the larger cities upon the great 
high roads of Italy, we returned to Verona. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VERONA — PADUA VENICE. 

On leaving Verona upon the direct route to- 
wards Padua the face of the country is found less 
level, but exhibits the same fertility, which, with 
little intermission, presents itself &om the borders 
of the lake Como to the eastern coasts of Italy. 
On the one hand, as you proceed, the lower hills 
which skirt the southern line of the Alps, display 
wild vegetation or cultivated fields, while on the 
other, the vast plain which stretches towards the 
south, is bounded on either side by the Adriatic 
sea, and by the Appenines, which stretching from 
north to south nearly divide the peninsula into two 
equal parts. On either side the road, the fields are 
generally planted with the sombre mulberry, in 
rows which do not obstruct the cultivation of the 
cerealious crops, while the vines which are trained 
to entwine them, mix the lighter green of their 
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foliage with tlie darker hues^ and hanging in 
festoons from tree to tree, give a character to the 
scenery, wholly new to the traveller from beyond 
the mountains which separate Italy from the 
rigorous climates of the more northern latitudes. 

But while the fair face of this beautiful province 
engages om* interest, and excites our admiration, 
our moral sympathies, and other and less gratefrQ 
feelings are powerfully awakened. We look upon 
the barrier, which arrests the bleak storm in its 
course, and which establishes and regulates the 
climate of all the lands in its vicinity, and re- 
member, that its cloud capt summits have no 
power to stop the course of the "hostile hordes 
of many nation'd spoilers,^^ one of which even 
now usurps the soil and foison of this the fairest 
of all the provinces of Italy ; and it is not until 
we turn from these reflections, that we are able 
to pursue the proper inquiries which should arrest 
the chief attention of a mere tourist in this or any 
other land. 

The next town of any consideration that the 
traveller attains, is Vicenza — ^where we arrived 
soon after noon. Vicenza, is supposed to have 
been built by the Gauls four centuries before the 
Christian era. It is surrounded by a double wall, 
and at this time contains about 30,000 inhabit- 
ants. Two torrents from the mountain rush 
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through the town; and after, uniting, faU into 
the Adriatic between Venice and the mouths of 
the Po. We made no stay here, to examine any 
of its curiosities or its antiquities, which the guide 
books did not give us reason to believe were 
abundant ; so that we arrived at Padua the same 
evening. 

Padua, is the largest of all the towns that lie 
within that populous and fruitftd part of the 
country over which the traveller passes between 
Milan and Venice, and is said to contain about 
55,000 inhabitants. The works of art, and the 
curiosities, as well as the objects of natural pro- 
duction collected within the walls of Padua, merit 
the minute examination of the antiquary or 
scientific traveller. But the remarks which may 
be here admitted, must be confined to short no- 
tices of what was the more striking to one with 
less important objects at present in view than 
the acquirement or illustration of any branch of 
science. They will not exceed a few observations 
concerning some works of art, or reHcs or monu- 
ments that the people of Padua believe they 
possess, of such character, as history, poetry, or 
romance, has brought us acquainted with, or given 
us an interest or property in, in common with all 
the nations and people in the world. 

In the great cathedral, said to have been com- 
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menced near the beginning of the twelfth century, 
and not completed until the middle of the eight- 
eenth, among a collection of fine paintings, is 
shown one of the Virgin by Giotto, which is said 
to have been presented by Petrarch, by whom it 
was considered a fine specimen of the art ; and in 
the sacristy of the cathedral there are several 
other paintings of the Virgin, one of which is by 
Titian, and another by St. Jerome ; and there is 
also a portrait of Petrarch. 

In the church of the Eremitain is shown a 
monument erected to the memory of Prince 
Frederic of Orange, the work of the great Canova. 
But in reHcs, such as idolatrous fancy has so often 
sanctified to the most hateful uses in Italy, Padua 
boasts of those, of names still more illustrious of 
our common acquaintance among the departed. 

In digging for the foundation of a hospital for 
foundlings in the thirteenth century, the people 
of this city discovered a leaden coffin, which en- 
closed another of cedar, containing bones, a sword 
of ancient workmanship, and coins of silver and 
gold, which at once identified the precious relics 
to be those of Antenor, the companion of ^neas 
and the founder of Padua. About a century afi»r 
this, in a garden of the church of San Giustina, 
were found similarly preserved, the supposed re- 
mains of Titus Livius, whom it is at least known was 
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bom at Padua. These relics were first placed in the 
church of San Giustina; but they were afterwards 
deposited in the Hall of Justice, where a monu- 
ment has been erected to record the event, and 
over which is placed a head of ancient sculpture, 
presented by a celebrated antiquary, and supposed 
to represent that of the Roman historian. 

Besides the relics which recall these memorable 
characters, the good people of Padua name the 
familiar name of Laura among the beneficed sisters 
of their cathedral, and that of Galileo among the 
lecturers in their university. 

The university of Padua is justly celebrated 
throughout Italy. It has been the school of 
many literary and scientific men, less known 
among us than the great genius above named; 
and it is for this institution that Padua is even now 
best known in Italy, and it is by the aid of this 
establishment that it has maintained its rank 
among the cities of modem Italy. We visited 
the lecture room, and the public schools which 
are attached to the university, and were received 
in every instance both by professors and pupils 
with the greatest attention : and we were gratified 
by the just curiosity of the professors, by whom 
we were asked many questions respecting the con- 
dition of the like institutions in England and 
France : and in the free conversation which arose 
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out of these inquiries, among other things we 
learned, that a complete university education at 
Padua might be obtained for about fifty pounds 
a year with personal and every other expense in- 
cluded. 

We did not stay any more than a day at Padua, 
and then continued our journey towards Venice. 
The face of the country from Padua to Fusina, the 
place of embarcation upon the Venician waters, 
presents the same incomparable fertility, which 
we had hitherto observed : but it is plain, and the 
scenery is only varied by the village spires and 
pleasant villas which abound in this part of the 
country. Several (jf these abodes of the rich are 
of the first order, with wide courts, decorated with 
appropriate statues, while the chief edifice and 
its appurtenances display great architectural beauty. 
Others have gardens replete with the rarer shrubs 
and flowers, and ornamented with statues and 
pieces of sculpture which harmonize with the 
scene. The principal of the villas which we ob- 
served upon this road we learned, was inhabited 
by the Austrian, in chief authority here. 

The scenery of this vicinity, was the first on 
the journey, that fully realized, either with my 
companion or myself, those conceptions of Italy 
which belong to a northern imagination, but 
which, like the expectations of youth after full 
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age^ are seldom confirmed by a sojourn in this 
fair land. We did not enter palace^ or cottage^ 
or garden; and were glad that we had no op- 
portunity of so doing, lest we should break the 
enchantment, by the perception of any variation 
firom the general harmony between the works of 
art, and the trained exuberance of nature which 
seemed everywhere to abound. 

At Fusina we embarked in one of the gondolas 
that navigate the Brenta, and the waters that di- 
vide the Isles of Venice from the main-land. 

It is scarce necessary to make any particular 
mention of the gondola, with which we are so 
familiar ; but it may be remarked in passing, that 
we found ourselves on board a most commodious 
and convenient passage-boat, of good length, 
sharp at the head and stem, with a fixed covering 
to protect the passengers from the rays of the 
sun or from the cold wind. Those which pass 
among the Islands, or from the Islands to the 
main-land, are of full breadth and appropriate di- 
mensions to encounter a sea, but those which ply 
upon the canals or proper streets of Venice, of 
which a frirther notice may be necessary, are 
much narrower, and more resemble canoes than 
any other kind of boats that are commonly 
known. 

We passed several of these passage boats, which 
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were rowing up the river as we descended, before 
we entered the broader waters. Here the beauty 
of the scene surpassed our highest expectations. 
Gk>ndolas were moving in every direction; and 
the Isles, covered with palaces and domes and 
forts, which rise above the nearer edijSces, seem 
like fairy cities floating upon the bosom of an 
enchanted lake. Travellers who were in the 
gondola, that were acquainted with half the 
world's surface, declared the scene before them, if 
some mountain-views might not be an exception, 
the most gratifying they had ever beheldi 

An Englishman during his travels in Italy, 
may seldom be more forcibly reminded of the 
images which the poetry of his country has en- 
graven upon his imagination, than at the mo- 
ment that the once ^^ ruler of the waters'' is be- 
held with the senses, as we have before seen her 
in mind, like 

— ''a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers." 

And with every stroke of the oar, new domes, new 
towers and new parapets appear ; and other islands 
seem to rise out of the water like that of the 
queen city, studded with the edifices of Christian 
worship and of defensive war. 

As you proceed, the city continues gradually to 
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discover its varied details, until the eye compasses 
its fiill extent, without diminishing the interest 
which its novel and romantic position must pro- 
duce in the minds of all who behold it. 

But we now enter the Grand Canal, or proper 
highway of the city ; and it is not until we are 
within the great liquid thoroughfare, that we find 
that our admiration must have a limit, and our 
poetic exultation descend to a more sober view of 
the waking realities of a common world ; yet like 
the body from which the spirit but yesterday de- 
parted, the remains still show the outline of the 
form which life so lately animated, and though in 
their decay, present a great and noble monument of 
the durability of works of human art, while they 
teach us a moral lesson concerning the compara- 
tive instability of the firmest established institu- 
tions — the mortality of kingdoms. 

But if the enchantment is here broken, the 
novel scene which Venice must present to the 
mind of every traveUer, is not perhaps inferior in 
interest to any in the world. Description is not 
the present object ; yet, what we observed among 
the more remarkable peculiarities of so curious a 
dty might not be conveniently omitted. 

The whole town is built upon piles set upon a 
shallow bank, a portion only of which appears above 
the water, in the midst of a spacious bay, which is 
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defended &om the sea by a series of sand banks^ 
and lesser islands. Thus^ its foundations are actu- 
ally below the level of the water which intersects 
it and forms its proper streets in every direction, 
dividing it into 150 isles or blocks of houses, with 
no better land-channel of intercourse than narrow 
passages which admit neither horse nor vehicle, of 
which however there is no need in Venice. These 
streets or allies communicate by no less than 300 
bridges, which cross the canals or channels which 
are as above observed the proper substitutes for 
highways. 

For the chief street which usually divides towns 
into nearly two equal parts, and is the centre of 
commerce and the channel of intercourse by 
which the inhabitants of the two extremities of 
the town communicate with each other, in this 
marine city, we have its Grand Canal, which, pass- 
ing through the town by a serpentine course, is 
easily accessible from every quarter, and is thus 
the great highway of communication and proper 
channel of internal commerce. The principal 
entrance of this canal faces the sea ; but as we 
came from the opposite side, we entered it by the 
passage which opens into the waters between the 
island and the main-land. 

There is nothing striking in entering Venice 
by the canal on the land side, save the novelty for 
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which you are prepared. The fronts of the houses 
face you on either side, and you at once perceive 
that you are in reaUty in a street ; and as you pro- 
ceed edifices appear of improved structure, and 
the whole surface of the river is covered with vari- 
ous descriptions of gondolas, and of the smaller 
sea barks, laden with merchandize, and moored at 
the wharfs or at the doors of the private dwellings, 
or in motion by the use of the oar. 

We first stopped at the Custom House, where 
we were immediately boarded by half a dozen of 
those often officious though sometimes useful per- 
sons who attend the arrival of passengers every- 
where by land or by water, to secure their custom 
to the master of the hotel to which themselves 
belong ; and finding among them, several of the 
servants who represented the hotel to which we 
had been recommended, we placed our luggage in 
their charge, and as the day had not yet closed, 
took a smaller gondola and proceeded to navigate 
the channel to its opposite termination, in order 
to take a general view of the city while the no- 
velty of its aspect was quickest in our excited 
minds. 

There is but one bridge across the grand chan- 
nel of the city, which is the bridge of the Rialto, 
the name of which recalls impressions that we 
have received both from history and romance. 
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which may give rise to a few further thoughts as 
we proceed with such details as may follow these 
remarks. 

From the bridge of the Bialto as you proceed 
towards the entrance of the channel upon the side 
which fronts the sea, everything as it presents it- 
self on either hand, exhibits some object of novelty 
or increased interest. Upon the surface of the 
waters float the glad evidences that a foreign com- 
merce still survives ; while, here a palace, and there 
a temple of Christian worship, the marble steps of 
which are washed by the rippling swell, rise in 
their pristine beauty before you until you gra- 
dually enter upon the broad expanse of the outer 
waters within full view of the lesser islands of the 
bay covered with fortifications and magnificent 
domes; at the same time, that in the distance, be- 
yond these is seen the long low sands which form 
the outer barrier of the basin and port of Venice. 

Here we stopped the oars, to look more leisurely 
around us. The scene from this happy site per- 
haps exceeds in magnificence every gaudy show, 
as chiefly the work of human art, that the earth 
anywhere exhibits. If we turn towards the bay, we 
are presented with the islands, studded with their 
splendid edifices, but if we turn on the other hand^ 
we look upon the Piazzetta San Marco, or lesser 
place of St. Mark, on one side of which stands the 
ancient palace of the Doge in the age of Venician 
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independence^ and on the other^ appropriate build- 
ings with noble arcades ; while at the end of the 
piazzetta^ on the right hand is seen the dome of 
the Basilica, of San Marco^ with the fa9ade which 
fronts the yet only partially seen grand piazza^ 
which is perhaps the noblest public place in 
Europe. 

It would be more painful to contemplate these 
quick evidences of passed glory, did not the 
scene upon the water drown every melancholy 
thought with which the name of Venice is asso- 
ciated. Here the ancient spirit seems as if it still 
survived; and as we look upon the vessels in 
motion, we see, or think we see still, the great 
marine city which once played so proud a part on 
the world's wide stage — ^that Venice which was 
once the emporium and centre of the riches and 
commerce of the east — that was once the focus in 
which European trade centred. In a word, we 
seem still to behold the living signs of her vigour 
and her imrivalled magnificence of former years ; 
and it is not imtil we step upon the quay, now 
guarded by a foreign mercenary, alike strange to 
the natives in manners and in tongue, or tiQ we 
enter the courts of the tenantless palaces, that the 
imagination, wrought to the highest by the splen- 
dor of the view of Venice which we have just 
taken, permits our thoughts to descend to an 
equality with the character of what we are after- 
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wards with so diflFerent feelings to behold. We 
have indeed seen but a gilded show, a false Venice. 
The genius of commerce which we have seemed to 
see, has no longer her throne in Venice. She has 
removed her seat of empire to the cold island from 
which we came, but where she has yet erected but 
few lasting trophies of her reign beyond the his- 
torical record of her influence over the destinies of 
nations, over the happiness of mankind. The 
spirit of Venice has indeed departed; but the 
beautiful shade still stalks through the wide halls 
and about the courts of the deserted palaces and 
temples of the city, which in " monumental mock- 
ery,^^ indicate the sepulchre of her material and 
perishable portion, as they remind us of the un- 
certainty of human grandeur— of the mortaUty of 
nations. 

We now landed upon the quay; and proceeding 
to the upper extremity of the broad way between 
the outer chambers of the palace of the Doge and 
the appropriate line of building which forms the 
opposite side of this open place, we came directly 
in front of the great Basilica of San Marco, which 
forms the north end of the grand piazza of the 
same name. To those who have visited Paris, it 
would suffice to compare the Piazza San Marco 
to the great temple there, wherein are concentrated 
the very essence of the three too often associated 
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appurtenances of great cities, luxury or the misuse 
of wealth, pleasure, and vice, the Palais Royal: 
but for those who have not visited the metropolis 
of France, it is necessary to be in a slight de- 
gree more particular in this notice. 

The grand public promenade, the Piazza San 
Marco, is a large long square, surrounded with 
handsome stone edifices, uniform in their con- 
struction, and having arcades the whole round of 
the place, except at the end formed by the fa9ade 
of the cathedral, and the upper part of the side 
which opens upon the lesser place before men- 
tioned, and faces the sea. Beneath the arcades, 
on the three sides, shops of small dimensions ex- 
hibit wares and merchandize of every description 
in retail, while the upper chambers, like those of 
the building to which the grand Venician edifice 
has been compared, are let out, but are mpre com- 
monly appropriated to the use of private families 
than to public exhibitions, or to other purposes. 
In the arcades, are several coffee houses, but they 
are not of a superior class ; and we look in vain 
for the welcome signs after a day^s fatigue, which, 
placed above the arcades of the Palais Royal, in- 
dicate the way to a dozen chambers, where every 
appetite maybe accommodated, every taste gratified. 

When we had walked several times round the 
great public place of San Marco, we retired to our 
hotel. 

VOL. I. F 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



VENICE. 



The morning after my arrival at Venice, I left 
the hotels still in company with the same gentle- 
man with whom I had travelled &om Padua; and 
we proceeded imder the guidance of an accom- 
plished cicerone, to view some of the rarer or 
greater objects of interest in the city; and of all 
that we inspected upon this, and several subse- 
quent days, I shall endeavour to select such as 
may lead the least astray &om the course laid 
down for the principal matter of these sketches, 
the character of which it has not been left to this 
time to explain. 

We first returned to the Piazza San Marco, 
in order to make a narrower inspection of this 
great public place, and the grand Basilica which 
forms its eastern extremity. As you walk up the 
centre of the square, the noble Christian edifice 
presents a firont not more indebted for the admi- 
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ration which it excites^ to the grandeur and beauty 
of the structure, than to the situation it occupies, 
and to the novel character of its embellishments, 
of which, that which is the most rare as the orna- 
ment of a Christian temple, is also the most con- 
spicuous. 

The most spiritual Christian of the coldest re- 
gion, and the most oiFended with the showy wor- 
ship of the Romanists, and their pretensions to 
hourly miracles without presenting us with any 
sensible proofs of their performance, or in other 
words, to the conversion of one thing into another 
without its exhibiting any change in its appear- 
ance, its taste, or its feeling, might even yet be 
surprised to discover among the idols of the con- 
servators of the practices of the dark ages, that 
noble animal that proudly paws the ground be- 
neath his feet, as if he contemned everything save 
the rein and curb of his rider. In this city of the 
sea, however, it must be premised, that as the 
gondola upon the canals here substitutes the car- 
riage upon the highways of everj^other town in the 
world, so are men in proportion the less familiar 
with the quadruped here presented to us in a posi- 
tion so novel. In Venice, in truth, this amiable as 
useful animal, is only known to the imtravelled 
by his portraits, or the stone or bronze copies 
of the artist ; and if art have produced any 
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other form than that which in the Roman coun- 
tries is given, even to the first person of the 
Trinity, that might be worthy of worship, then 
the four perfect statues which surmount the fron- 
tispiece of the Basilica of San Marco, should needs 
be this worthy example of human ingenuity. 

Standing in face of this Christian temple, among 
the details of ornament which first strike the eye, 
are the Horses above alluded to, of which it will 
suffice to make a short notice. 

The four fine bronze copies of the noble animal, 
have been once, as the observer may still discover, 
washed with gold; but their history is perhaps the 
most remarkable, not excepting any Egyptian 
obehsk, of any work of art of any great celebrity 
in the world. They appear to have been originally 
Chian, and to have been first transported to Con- 
stantinople by the Emperor Theodosius, and 
thence transferred to Venice in the triiunphant 
days of the renowned queen of the seas, where 
they remained until their better-known journey 
to the Tuilleries, whence they returned, after its 
habitant, so long the '^ arbiter of others'^ fates, 
became " a suppliant for his own,'' again to 
adorn, it should be rather said, the Piazza San 
Marco than the Christian edifice, of the embellish- 
ments of the gaudy fagade of which, they never- 
theless form the most conspicuous feature. 
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The other and more appropriate ornaments of a 
Christian temple, which we observe in the fron- 
tispiece of the grand Basilica of San Marco, con- 
sist of several mosaics. These appear beneath 
pointed roofs, supported by the most precious mar- 
ble. That in the centre, represents the Last Judg- 
ment, and that on the right, standing in face of 
the church, represents the carrying away the body 
of the patron saint of Venice from the tombs at 
Alexandria, in 1617, and that on the left, the 
magistrates of Venice in the act of adoration of 
the body of their patron saint on its arrival 
upon their shores. 

To carry any further^ this far from ample no- 
tice of but a portion of the details of the church 
without, or to proceed to any description of the 
interior of the gorgeous edifice, would lead too far 
beyond the limits prescribed for these remarks. It 
wiU suffice, therefore, to observe, that this choice 
Basilica in the very presence of the magnificent 
palaces of Venice, is, according to our associations 
with a Christian temple, more fitted to assist the 
pomp of political government than for the pur- 
pose to which it has been dedicated* The rich 
edifice appears as one great mass of the pre- 
cious and variegated marbles of the east and the 
west. Five hundred columns of green marble 
and porphyry within support a noble roof; while 
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the walls on every side are replete witt monu- 
ments in mosaic^ basso relievo^ and other styles 
of sculpture, executed at every period of the pro- 
gress and of the decay of the arts from the tenth, 
to the middle of the last, century. Such is the 
Basilica of San Marco at Venice. 

When we had seen every thing within and with- 
out the church of St. Mark, except the relics of 
the Evangelist, which are with good taste kept 
shut up out of sight within a chapel, we left the 
church, and proceeded into the lesser public place, 
which it has been observed leads fix)m the grand 
piazza to the open quay which fronts the bay, 
and the one side of which is formed by the outer 
chambers of the ancient palace of the Doges. 

We now proceeded to inspect this princely re- 
sidence more nearly. The great edifice, is in the 
form of a square, one side of which fronts the 
water, between which and its base intervenes a 
broad quay, another side looks upon the inferior 
place of St. Mark, while the third approaches 
within a short distance of the church, and the 
fourth which is properly the back of the building, 
looks upon one of the smaller canals which it has 
been observed, in Venice supply the place of the 
streets of other towns ; and it is connected with 
the buildings of so great prison celebrity, by 
the famous Bridge of Sighs, which passes from 
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the chambers of the first story to the dark walls 
which form the opposite side of the caaal way. 

Two gates conduct to the great court of the 
palace^ one of which opens upon each side of the 
double front which the edifice presents^ or^ one upon 
the quay^ and the other upon the piazza or lesser 
public place. We passed the gate which leads from 
the latter^ and entered the great court directly 
opposite the grand flight of marble steps^ called 
the Giant's Stairs^ which lead from the court to 
the interior of the palace. The two sides of the 
court which are formed by the outer chambers of 
the great edifice are ornamented with arcades^ and 
exhibit architectural beauty ; while in the middle 
of the space there are two bronze cisterns of the 
workmanship of the sixteenth century. We did 
not dwell long here ; but desired to be conducted 
to the interior of the noble structure. 

We mounted the grand flight of marble steps^ 
the broad landing upon which^ before you enter 
the palace^ was the site where the Doges were ac- 
customed to be invested with the ensigns of their 
monarchal power. It was a fit place for putting 
the external symbols of authority upon the head 
of such bloody-sceptred tyrants, as were many of 
the rulers in the state of Venice both in the time 
of her national prosperity and her decline. None 
could dissent or rend the air with their sweet 
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voices of approbation save the military^ or chosen 
few^ that might find a place within the gloomy 
walls of the courts of the palace. 

In few words, the chief ornaments of the an- 
cient Doge^s Palace, are at this day, its galleries 
of paintings, and the library of St. Mark which 
was removed to the chambers of this palace in 
1812. The paintings are of the more choice of 
all the galleries of those exhibitions of the fine 
arts so peculiarly Italian ; and the great Ubrary 
is as remarkable for the beauty of the chamber 
«»« » &r fte »i.y ».d ™l"e rf i.. ^,^. 
The walls and the ceiling are replete with repre- 
sentations of the more remarkable events in the 
history of Venice, and of the transactions of the 
world in which the state had any share or influ- 
ence; while the shelves exhibit sixty thousand 
volumes, among which, five or six thousand are 
in manuscript. We opened several of the manu- 
scripts, which we found beautifully copied: but 
we saw nothing during a short quarter of an hour 
which we allowed ourselves, that was not of re- 
ligious character. But perhaps the most interest- 
ing object within the walls of the library, is the 
famous map of the world here preserved of Fra 
Mauro, which is dated, in the year 1460, or thirty- 
two years before the first discoveries of Columbus. 

We had yet seen but a very small portion of 
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the great or rare works of art in which Venice 
abounds; but we had wearied ourselves by an 
entire day^s appUcation to the cicerone^s ex- 
planations and those of the guide books; and^ 
to avoid as much as might be, the vice of con- 
founding the pieces of sculpture or painting one 
with another, we determined on the next day to 
vary the scene by a leisure walk through the 
streets, or a tour by gondola; and the course 
which we took, and the impressions which we con- 
tinued to receive in our further inspection of the 
city, will be noticed ill the same manner in which 
those have been set down which preceded them. 

My gallic friend respected the little inclina- 
tions which direct the inquiries of the British 
tourist, under the influence of those indelible im- 
pressions which our Island poetry has so strongly 
stamped upon our fancies in association with the 
city of Venice ; and on the morning of the third 
day we directed that we might be led immediately 
to the Bridge of the Rialto, which passes, as before 
said, over the grand canal, and is situated near the 
centre of the city. We had not yet been a hun- 
dred yards beyond the great public place, or seen 
enough to give us any general idea of Venice,^ 
apart from the magnificent palaces, the imposing 
views, and the stirring scenery which the grand 
canal and the bay present. But we entered the 
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piazza San Marco once more, by the west end ; 
and after arriving again in front of the charch, we 
turned into a narrow passage payed with flag 
stones^ immediately opposite the lesser plax^ so 
often already referred to. Here we found several 
shops resembling those of the arcades; but in- 
ferior in their decorations and the quality of their 
wares. The passage^ which could scarce measure 
twenty feet at its greatest breadth^ soon branched 
into narrow and miserable alleys^ resembling those 
in which our Hebrew fellow-subjects are wont 
to retreat^ as if the day-light did not become the 
character of their avocations. As we entered one 
of these wretched ways, our guide informed us 
that we had seen every thing in Venice that was 
worthy the name of a street ; but we trusted we 
should find a compensation for the want of a 
Uke promenade, so desirable every where for 
strangers, in the gondola of which our experience 
had hitherto been so much in favour. 

We soon arrived at the Bridge of the Bialto. 
In the approaches thereto, on either side, for a 
short space, the way is more open. That by 
which we come to the bridge, has a few miserable 
shops, and that on the opposite side has a market 
on one side of the way; besides which, there are 
stalls upon the bridge which help to relieve the 
dulness, if they do not ornament the ways, of this 
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part of Venice. There appeared to be no pubKc 
place at present that bore the appellation of The 
Rialto; but our guide informed us^ that the chief 
trading people of the city, and some connected 
with the craft upon the canal, came upon the 
bridge at certain hours daily to buy, sell, or order 
affairs ; and that this had been the custom of their 
fathers from time immemorial; and as the term 
may apply to any eminence, this very bridge was 
doubtless the Bialto, when the grand canal bore 
upon its bosom the merchant's proud " argosies,^' 
that '' overpeer'd the petty traffickers ^' of Venice 
in her palmy days. But in several visits that we 
made to the Bridge of the Rialto, we saw nothing 
that indicated any remnant of the race of the 
^' royal merchant '^ that used to come " so smug 
upon the mart,'' nor any of old Shylock's tribe. 

After crossing the bridge, we wandered through 
many streets, comprehending the greater part of 
the superficies of the city; but we saw nothing 
that indicated ease or comfort among any of the 
people who inhabit it. All in Venice, save the 
glaring shows within the churches, presents the 
appearance of poverty and wretchedness. Narrow 
pairsages, often between windowless, and some- 
times, deserted houses, show every where the 
greatest contrasts that can be imagined between 
the private houses and the public buildings and 
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churches. Between the splendor and luxury, 
indeed, of the holy edifices especially, and the 
abodes of poverty around them, there scarcely 
seems to be discovered the connecting link which 
should be apparent throughout societies composed 
of members of the same original family and of 
the same rank in nature. 

Many of the palaces are no longer inhabited, or 
they are possessed by the stranger, while others 
have become the conservatories of the precious 
remains of the works of art, of a former age. 
Thus it is plain there is little to be seen among ' 
the inhabitants of Venice, that reminds the tourist 
of the wealth and condition of the ancient race of 
the Venicians. All is gloom and decay, even upon 
the water, by comparison with the wealth that 
once there floated. Independence being lost, 
nationality is gone also, or lies fretting like the 
doubts of the timid in the secret bosoms of a gene- 
rous few ; while, the population, which, little more 
than a century ago, amounted to near two hun- 
dred thousand souls, has now dwindled down to 
scarce one hundred thousand, and is yearly dimi- 
nishing. 

On the day after this walk through Venice, we 
made nearly the same tour by gondola ; for there 
is scarce a house that has not one side, or its pro- 
per front, upon one of the canals which it has been 
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observed here represent the streets of other 
towns. We were more pleased with our tour of 
this day; but as the canals are narrow^ and the 
houses often high^ and have seldom any terrace 
or quay ; and as the water, though it is of the sea, 
is often full of rubbish and oiFensive impurities, 
the highways of Venice by no means impress the 
traveller with any prejudices in favor of building 
a dty in the midst of the sea. We passed under 
numerous bridges which connect the Islands or 
blocks of houses formed by the canals ; and we 
passed and repassed the grand canal or great 
highway of the marine city. 

After this, we pursued our examination of the 
precious works of art preserved in Venice, and of 
such other objects as we heard were curious or 
rare; and with a short reference to which, and 
such as may suit the occasion, these general re- 
marks upon this once famous city may be closed. 

From the piazza or lesser pubHc place on the 
side of the arcade we entered a second library 
called the ancient library, the great chamber of 
which is ornamented with the paintings of Titian ; 
but its contents are not so highly prized as those 
of the library of San Marco in the Doge^s Palace. 
Prom this we proceeded to the ^^ academy of the 
fine arts ^' of Venice. 

The academy is favourably situated upon the 
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grand canal. We approaclied it in a gondola ; 
and finding every accommodation for tlie recep- 
tion of visitors we passed nearly a day in inspect- 
ing its valued contents. 

The gallery of paintings of tlie academy is re- 
plete with the works of the first masters of the 
Yenician school^ aU or nearly all sacred subjects^ 
and the more choice works of Titian ; while the 
sculpture rooms are fiUed with models for study^ 
of all the choice works preserved, not only 
throughout Italy, but even to those Athenian 
specimens in our own Museum which we call the 
Elgin marbles. 

Such is the general outline of the principal 
features of the city which will engage the atten- 
tion of the traveller on his arrival in Venice. To 
be more minute would not only suppose a superior 
degree of knowledge of the noble arts which once 
flourished in the queen city; but would be too 
great a deviation from the plan of this writing 
and the objects which will better develope them- 
selves as we proceed. Of the lesser objects of 
curiosity, it wiQ suffice but to say, that we visited 
every thing remarkable within and without doors, 
of all that remain of the noble monuments of the 
nation^s past glory. Of ten other palaces to 
which our guide books made special reference, 
we entered four. They are wprthy of their former 
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inhabitants. Of more than forty churches spe- 
cially indicated by the guide books^ we entered 
and inspected about twenty; and it maybe said, 
that the magnificence or beauty of their structure 
generally^ and the riches they contain in the 
choice and precious marbles of the country, and 
of the east, and the unvalued pieces of sculpture 
and painting, without taking any account of the 
bones and relics of the Saints which repose be- 
neath many of the altars of their spendid chapels, 
exceeded every conception, myself at least, had 
formed of the eflfects of the enthusiasm of the 
Italians, and their perfection in the arts by which 
these edifices were formed and embellished, or of 
the riches of the churches which abound in the 
works of the great masters when in the fulness of 
their glory, and when the institutions of their 
country were at the climax of superstitious zeal. 

Towards the end of October, I quitted the 
gloomy remains of this once rich city, whose 
noble palaces, still beautiful in their decay, now 
stand in " monumental mockery ^^ of all that be- 
longs to human pride, and of our vain trust in 
the stability of national institutions founded upon 
commerce instead of the natural riches which 
every portion of the earth possesses. But human 
institutions as they are imperfect, so they could not 
be eternal ; and if we do not fall by conquest, we 
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plant the seeds of decline by onr very prosperity,, 
in its tendency to increase population and riches, 
and luxury, and finally degeneracy and decay. 

These thoughts may not seem affected, within 
a city whose stained history is the best essay upon 
the corrupting effects of riches, upon the moral as 
well as political institutions of every state. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



VENICE TO FERRARA. 



The French gentleman who had been my com- 
panion from the time we had met at Verona, left 
Venice before the further course of the travels 
which are the subject of these pages was deter- 
mined upon, I returned therefore alone by gon- 
dola to Fustina, and thence to Padua, where I 
arrived late the same evening ; and from Padua I 
took a place in the diligence to Ferrara. 

Upon entering the diligence, I found myself in 
company with four Italians. Among them were, 
a priest, and a middle-aged gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance I had previously made in the gon- 
dola. The latter was accompanied by his son, 
who was a student in the University of Padua, 
and attended by a servant. The son was in the 
cabriolet, which takes the place of the coupe in 
the French vehicle of that name, while the servant 
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sat with the rest of the party in the interior^ 
completing the complement of the vehicle of 
Lombardy^ which has neither the French cabriolet^ 
nor rotonde. 

Leaving Padua^ you enter upon the rich plain 
which is watered by the Po and its numerous 
tributary streams^ and does not terminate until 
you arrive at the foot of the Apennines. 

But before we arrived at Ferrara, I experienced 
one of those mishaps that a lone traveller in Italy 
may expect ; and as the little adventure was one 
which^ from the circumstances that attended 
it^ should be rather pleasing than painful to 
recoUect after the temporaiy inconvemence is 
forgotten, and may be, moreover, a wholesome 
lesson to some future travellei^ a somewhat par- 
ticular notice of it will be the more readily 
pardoned : and, as I was indebted to one of my 
fellow-travellers for an act of great kindness, con- 
sidering the character of our intercourse, and our 
knowledge of each other at the time, I should 
previously mention what passed in the interior of 
the diligence before the misadventure occurred. 

It is 'perhaps wise in a traveller to respect all 
opinions given upon reUgious subjects, at least, 
until any circumstauce arise to throw a doubt 
upon the sincerity of the party from whom they 
proceed. Our conversation upon this occasion 
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turned upon the churclies. The observations of 
the priest^ who was at first a principal in the dis- 
course^ were modesty simple^ and as it appeared to S 
me^ sincere ; but he ceased to speak when he found 
that a discussion that had commenced between 
the gentleman above alluded to^ and whom I 

afterwards found to be the Marquis of R , 

and the Protestant^ was not conducted with the 
same degree of charity or 'good humour which 
had previously prevailed : for, in spite of my res- 
pect for the sincerity with which I am convinced 
the Italian spoke, our conversation ended in the 
marquises reply to severer observations on my part 
than would have suggested themselves in a cooler 
moment. I had gone so far as to express con- 
tempt for the institutions of any country where 
the clergy were in possession of all or even any 
political power. 

" My dear sir,'^ said he, " we met friends, let 
us part friends. We shall presently cross the Po, 
and the distance thence to Ferrara is short. If 
we continue this discussion, we shall not have 
time to regain our equauimity and separate in 
charity.^' 

Upon this, I felt that I had exceeded the mo- 
deration that truth should maintain when opposed 
even to the most palpable error, and I only ob- 
served — '^ That, at least, I could not but acknow- 
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ledge^ that lie possessed the great essential in 
Christianity in a superior degree/^ adding^ that 
''I trusted there would yet be time before we 
entered the dominions of the Pope, sufficient to 
enable me to re-acquire that respect due from a 
traveller to the existing institutions of every 
country in which he may sojourn, a foreigner, 
which I did not think my countrymen were 
usually in the habit of forgetting/^ 

The conversation, after this, turned upon the 
delay we should in the ordinary course of things 
experience about our passports on the Roman 
side of the Po. 

The marquis asked me whether I had been very 
careful about the endorsements upon my pass- 
port before leaving Venice, and begged to see it ; 
and, at the first sight of the troublesome instru- 
ment, he discovered an important informality. 

''You will most assuredly be detained,^' said he, 
as he announced the ill tidings with unaffected 
concern. ''They are very strict here — there 
are but two signatures where there should be 
three." 

We soon now came to the banks of the Po. 
The river is here about a mile in breadth, and is 
crossed by the passengers in a manner which is 
somewhat remarkable. No mechanical power is 
used to effect the crossing, except the force of the 
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current and the very chain by which the boat is 
moored^ which are made available in the following 
manner: — A boat is anchored in the middle of 
the river, about a mile above the ferry, and to her 
stem are attached other boats at intervals of about 
one hundred yards, and last of all the ferry boat^ 
in which passengers, horses and vehicles and all 
embark. This boat is now loosed from its hold on 
the shore, and by the operation of the two above 
named powers, the one, forcing her in the one 
direction, and the other in that immediately op- 
posed to it, with a little management of the 
rudder, and the placing of the chain, she quickly 
finds her way into the middle of the stream, and 
almost as rapidly thence to the opposite shore. 
Her way, however, through the water, is made very 
slowly, in consequence of the necessity of the 
intermediate boats between that at anchor and 
the ferry boat having to pass a great part of the 
stream, forced sidelong through the water, for 
want of the necessary steerage similar to that by 
which the passage boat is managed. The plan 
seems to have nothing but its cheapness to re- 
commend it ; and would not do upon any river 
where there is any considerable traffic. 

But, in fine, we landed at Francolino, a small 
hamlet on the right bank of the Poj and we 
were now in the Papal State. Our passports were 
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taken from us on landing; and we remounted the 
vehicle whicli had crossed with us^ and drove to 
the passport or police office of the station. Here 
about half an hour elapsed before we received any 
communication from the authorities ; but^ at the 
expiration of that time^ two of the Pope's good 
subjects in official uniform^ accompanied by two 
soldiers^ armed cap-k-pie^ brought all the Italians 
their passports^ and as they delivered them^ ex- 
pressed their regret that they were obliged to 
detain the Englishman of the party; and I was 
immediately conducted into the presence of the 
civil chief of the station. 

On entering the office, I was received with 
pohteness by this officer, who was nevertheless 
inflexible in his decision that I should remain a 
prisoner until I recrossed the Po. I now began 
to regret that the conversation with my fellow- 
passengers in the diligence had not taken a more 
fnrtunate turn ; for I felt assured, from the in- 
fluence of the clergy, who are the proper nobles 
in the Roman State, that the priest in the interior 
might have obtained my release by the mere form 
of a pledge that my business in the dominion of 
the Pope was not to open the eyes of the blind, 
or to sow the seeds of discord among the patient 
subjects of His Holiness ; but as matters stood, had 
the holy man, free from all anger, had the incli- 
nation so to do, it was doubtful whether he could 
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have served me with a conscience void of of- 
fence. . 

After what had passed^ I did not of course think 
of descending to ask any favour at the hands of 
any of my fellow-passengers; and I contented 
myself, after the manner of the country, in en- 
tering info arguments against the measure ; which, 
as they seemed to cause no surprise and certainly 
no reproof, were continued until the marquis 
made his appearance, a volunteer in my cause. 
My noble fellow-traveller, with much able dis- 
course, first pointed out to the officer, that there 
was evidence enough upon the face of the pass- 
port, to prove that no fraud had been contemplated, 
or could be practised; but finding this of no avail, 
he declared, rather than that an English gentleman 
should be obliged to return to Venice, which 
would be necessary after crossing the Po, as we 
have no consul nearer, that he would give his own 
security for at least my good behaviour for six 
hours in the Papal State, before the expiration of 
which there would be time to procure a pass from 
Ferrara. But difficulties still appearing, the mar- 
quis proposed that the room in which we stood 
should be my prison; adding, that if necessary, 
nothing could be easier than to double the guard, 
and it was not probable that one man unarmed 
would venture to set four bayonets at defiance ; and 
he concluded, by a proposition, that on the non- 
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arrival of a proper permit in six hours^ I should 
be sent across the Po without any further delay. 
These very reasonable terms were soon a&reed to : 
and the marquis now infonned me thaThe wa^ 
well acquainted with Cardinal Uglino, the Pope's 
legate at Ferrara; and that long before the ex- 
piration of the term of the agreed arinistice, I 
might depend upon being at liberty to enter that 
city. I thanked my fellow-passenger for his po- 
liteness^ and he remounted^ and the diligence^ 
with the rest of the passengers^ proceeded on its 
proper way. 

Two armed soldiers now stood^ one near the 
window and one near the door, with all the form 
and circumstance that they might have guarded a 
state-prisoner, whose escape it was of the utmost 
importance to prevent. 

The prospect of the inconvenience of having to 
return to Venice, had at first caused me great 
vexation; but after the dihgence had departed, 
when I came to reflect upon my situation as the 
Pope's prisoner, there appeared enough of the 
ludicrous in the affair, to entertain the time until 
the arrival of the expected permit. 

But things did not long wear these state incon- 
veniences ; and permission, even without asking it, 
was given me to walk wherever the will Usted, in 
company, however, of the armed guard, which I as 
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BOOH took advantage of^ and set out to take a walk 
in the hamlet. 

As soon as I had seen all the streets of the 
little hamlet, it was time to think of dining. 
There were but two places with signs attached, and 
they did not present a tempting exterior. How- 
ever, I approached the best. Here large gates 
opened into a broad court, replete with occupants, 
that presented a sort of brute commonwealth. 
Oxen, hogs, sheep, horses, fowls, donkies, goats, 
were all dwelling together in the utmost harmony; 
and yet, not through necessity ; for the way was 
open, and they all walked in and out without 
seeming more to regard the majestic figure of 
their superior in the scale of creation whom 
they met, than they did that of any of their 
brute equals. The Millennium should scarcely 
exhibit a more peaceful scene. 

I now entered the apartment appropriated for 
human entertainment, which I found of great 
dimensions, with a table reaching from end to 
end, with forms occupying the whole length on 
both sides. The floor of the ample hall was of 
hewn, and the walls of unhewn stone, and the 
roof, which was high, was constructed of timber ; 
but there was an uniformity about the whole in- 
terior that was picturesque and pleasing. The 
form was a long square, perfect, with the door in 
the middle on one side; and the large fire-place 
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decorated witli all tlie appertenents to cooking, 
was placed in the middle of the other. 

My reception in this apartment was of the most 
agreeable kind. As I entered^ two or three women 
literally raced round the end of the table to be 
the first in attendance ; and they were no sooner 
beside me^ than one seized my stick, and another 
replaced my hat, which I had taken off; while a 
third, in one breath, asked whether I would take 
refreshment, and what, and where sit? — and, with- 
out waiting for a reply, took me by the arm, and 
led me round the table to the fire-side, where 
messes were shown me that had been quite an 
antidote to appetite, had I not cast my eyes upon 
some clear bright fresh fish, which I immediately 
demanded might be cooked for my dinner. 

A half a dozen, at least, of men and women, were 
now in a moment in full occupation, and with the 
promptitude of good will, a dinner was soon 
served, that in the main, the most fastidious taste 
could not have disapproved. It consisted, how- 
ever, of what is considered in Italy or France, 
but one dish ; no account whatever being made in 
these plentiful or sensual lands, of accompaniments, 
upon half of which an Englishman might well 
dine. To descend to a few particulars ; the thing 
first placed before me was a basin of beef-soup 
with pats, the second, the meat from which the 
soup had been made, the third, spinage fried with 
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oil, the fourth, potatoes, the fifth, the proper dish, 
which consisted of four fiah, well fried, a single 
one of which, a glutton after a day's fasting had 
heen ashamed to have eaten to the bone ; and to 
conclude, a dessert was seri'ed, consisting of oraugea, 
grapes, figs, apples, boiled chestnuts, raw ham and 
eggs. And besides these good viands, I had an 
esceltent bottle of wine of the country, and the 
attendance, conversation and good company of 
all the house and their guests of both sexes, in 
numbers about ten, during the whole of the repast. 

How much of these luxuries was eaten or how 
many were tasted, is of httle importance to re- 
member; but it would be unjust to omit to men- 
tion, that the whole charge for this luxurious 
repast, was one carlin only, or bi English money, 
four pence and some decimal parts. A hotel- 
keeper at Venice would have charged an Italian 
gentleman sis carlins for this dinner, and probably 
an Englishman twelve. 

I had scarce made an end of this feast, when 
one of the guards who had kept the door of the 
great hall during all this time, entered to inform 
me that the officer had sent to say that the permit 
of the Cardinal and Governor of Ferrara had ar- 
rived, and that I was at liberty to proceed. I now, 
therefore, took leave of this good specimen of the 
Romans, and iu a few minutes I was once more on 
the way to Ferrara, where I arrived soon after dark. 
o2 
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CHAPTER X. 



FER&ARA TO FLORENCE. 



I MADE no stay at Ferrara^ as I did not wisli to 
miss the opportunity of travelling with the party 
that had made me so largely their debtor ; and 
as the diligence started at 12 o'clock at night we 
all supped together^ and aU except the priest left 
at that hour for Bologna, where we arrived 
very early the next morning. 

It was scarce day when we arrived at the family 
hotel which was patronized by the marquis and 
his family. The bell was now rung; and after we 
had waited a few minutes, the bolt was drawn by 
means of a string which led, as I afterwards obser- 
ved, from the top of a long straight flight of stairs 
to the door; and we entered. By the indistinct 
light however when we were within, we could only 
perceive that some one stood en chemise at the 
head of the stairs ; but nobody spoke. 
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The marqiuB now demanded permission to mount; 
to wHch a male voice replied : " Wlio is it ?" 
upon which the marquis's servant taking up the 

word answered : " the Marquis of R ," 

The reply to this announcement was io actions ; 
and in a moment, appeared, rushing down the 
stairs, a droll figure in trowsers, shirt, and a 
cook's cap, with his sleeves tucked up ahove his 
elhowB : and ere the marquis had set his foot upon 
the first step of the stairs, the good, cook appa- 
rently, seized his right hand with hoth his own ; 
and mutual salutations followed between our pa- 
trician guide and the droll who admitted us, that 
were as warm and familiar as those which an- 
cient fiiends among us might exchange upon 
meeting after a. long separation. 

We now mounted the stairs together, and en- 
tered a large dining hall, where, before we had 
time to talk of business, two fairly dressed young 
men made their appearance, and fresh salutations 
were exchanged ; and before these were over, two 
smart young women joined the party : but it was 
not until business commenced concerning myself, 
who had determined to remain in Bologna for 
a few days, and at that house if the apartments 
should suit me, that it was. possible to discover all 
the relations of the company to each other. The 
honest man who had received us upon our en- 
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trance was the master of the family hotel, and 
cook also, and vas engaged in his inferior 
avocation when we arrived, and the rest of the 
party, to whom I was soon familiarly introduced, 
were his sons and his daughters. 

This was the first fair specimen which I wit- 
nessed of the amiable sociality of the Italians^ and 
the kindness of the different classes of society for 
each other; and when the father, sons and 
daughters^ all took me by the hand^ quite uncon- 
cious of those feelings which habit or necessity 
has implanted in our bosoms^ it was impossible to 
help thinkings that whatever may be our national 
and moral greatness^ we might find a great deal 
on this side the Alps that should at least instruct 
us in our proper duties and conduct towards each 
other, in some of the more important relations of 
social life. 

Our business caused but little delay. Booms 
were shewn me that suited very well ; and all the 
travellers of the party, with the exception of the 
servant, who disappeared, sat down to a breakfast 
consisting of every luxury of the country. We 
were waited upon by the master of the house, 
and the mistress who had now made her ap- 
pearance, and both the girls; while the young 
men brought bottle after bottle of the various 
better wines that the fruitful country afforded^ 
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until every taste was accommodated, and every 
appetite satisfied. 

As soon as breakfast was over, my fellow travel- 
lers took leave of their Bologna friends and my- 
self, aud proceeded by a private conveyance on 
their journey to the marquis's seat ; and I was 
left alone, as yet nndetermined, whether my stay 
might be for a few days or for many weeks, de- 
pending upon the results of a Httle further experi- 
ence of the advantages which the place might 
seem to afford. 

After this parting, I retired to my room, un- 
packed a few things, and sat down to see what the 
guide books should point out as most worthy of 
the stranger's curiosity in. Bologna. But I was 
scarcely seated, when my studies were interrupted 
by the entry of aU the younger part of the family 
at once, with their hands full of books and maps 
which they kindly brought for my amusement or 
profit ; and these were scarcely spread on the ta- 
ble before the two elder of the family led in a 
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L to introduce to me, who had been 



banished from the state of for the too free 

expression of his poUtical opinions: and we passed 
the morning, the wliole family altogether, in the 
most agreeable interchange of useful or enter- 
taining information. 

The next day, I went alone to make a short 
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tour tliroagh the principal streets of tlie town. 
The appearance of Bologna to a stranger^ is al- 
most as novel in its kind as that of Venice. The 
streets^ the houses of which have at least their 
exterior of atone^ are almost entirely built with 
broad heavy arched arcades^ on both sides^ the 
bases of which are raised &om two to four feet 
above the level of the street, with usually a low 
parapet between the buttresses that support the 
arches of the arcades. This style of building has 
certain advantages. The town should be cooler 
during the height of summer, and admit of more 
business out of docHrs. In the rainy season the 
arcades permit foot passengers to pass &om one 
end of the street to the other with very little ex- 
posure to the wet; while it must at the same 
season contribute to the dryness of the houses 
within. The style of building, however, is heavy 
sxiA imgracefol to the eye, and gives a decidedly 
gloomy appearance to the whole town. 

Bologna is surrounded with high walls and for- 
tificaticms, and contains a population of eighty 
thousand inhabitants. It is one of the rich^ 
towns of Italy in the more precious works of the 
Italian painters especially, and is iofmor to few, 
in the structure and ornament of the magnificent 
churches which conserve them. This ancient 
town is also remarkable for the antiquity of its 
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university, which was founded by Theodoaius in 
the beginning of the fifth century; and also for 
that of its public cemetery, which containa in- 
numerable monuraeiits of the fineat apecimens of 
Bculpture produced during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, as well as the present century. 

There are several noble palaces in Bologna, 
the most striking of which, is upon the great 
public place, and contains the court of justice 
and the chief municipal public officea. Over the 
entrance of this edifice have been placed the statues 
of Bonifiice VII. and Gregory XII. and in the 
front of the building there is a fountain called "The 
Giant's Fountain," which is remarkable in its details. 
The work ia in bronze ; and is considered by some, 
to be one of the finer specimens of thekind inltaly. 
The god of the Ocean, armed with the trident, 
here stands in proud defia.nce of every invader of 
his watery empire ; while the pedestal which sup- 
ports the haughty deity, rests upon four dolphins, 
by the side of which rechne ayrens or mer- 
maids, not, occupied aa of old, in alluring the 
mariner by the harmony of their voices towards 
the fatal rocks on which they sat, but full of the 
" milk of human kindness," in pressing that part 
of their fair persons which distinguishes the sex 
in the human portion of their figures, from out 
of which flows a continual stream of that fluid 
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whicli 18 more precious and necessary to man, 
than even that which nourishes us in the 
beginning of our lives. Besides these figures, at 
each of the angles of the cistern of the fountain, 
a statue of an infant purely human, embraces a 
dolphin which pours from its mouth the same 
necessary and precious fluid. 

Bologna, though so often mentioned in history, 
from the early times of the Roman republic to the 
establishment of the modem states of Italy, has 
few of those nobler ruins of ancient edifices which 
should estabhsh its claim to be one of the more 
ancient of the cities of Europe. AU that is shown 
the traveUer, that has any title to be considered of 
great antiquity, are, the remains of an old Roman 
aqueduct said to be of the time of Marius, and 
some fragments of the Temple of Isis, found in the 
walls of the church of San Stefano, which has been 
erected near the spot where that temple appears 
to have stood. But within a church dedicated to 
the Virgin, erected upon Mount Guardia about 
three miles from Bologna, is preserved an ancient 
picture of the mother of Christ, which is attributed 
to the EvangeUst Saint Luke. 

Notwithstanding the agreeable company in 
which I found myself in Bologna, my stay in that 
city did not exceed a week ; after which, I took 
leave of the good landlord and his happy family; 
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but not before they had exacted a promiae that I 
would not, at any period, however distant, pass 
through Bologna without stopping to spend at 
least a day with them, and that promiae will not 
be broken. 

You have hardly pasted the gate of Bologna 
taking the road towards Florence, before you com- 
mence the ascent of the famous Apennines. The 
views as you ascend extend in every direction 
over the rich, but ill-cultivated plains of the 
Pope's domain from the foot of these mountains 
even to the banks of the Po. 

The unequal and undulating country is at in- 
tervals steep ; and although the roads are good, 
you have for several stages to engage the aid of 
oien; and we added to our four horses sometimes 
one, and sometimes two pan- of the immaculate 
white oxen of the country, as free from blemish 
now, as when the poet of the Augustan age sang 
the praiaes of their unmixed and spotless beauty, 
their strength and their docility. 

The ascent was long and labourious ; but the 
views which continually pi-esent themselves at 
different distances, and in varied lights, as you 
ascend, relieved the tediousness of the journey. 
Unlike the Alps, where yon attain no great eleva- 
tion before you lose sight of the earth, save the 
snow-topped eminences, and the fir groves, and 
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the bare rocks broken into gigantic masses which 
on all sides surround you^ till the same fleeting 
mists that at one point obscured the heavens^ 
now seem to cover and fill the vallies and the ra- 
vines, here the ever fresh prospect increases in 
interest and extent until you arrive at the steril 
summit of the mountains^ where the eye ranges 
on either side over the vast undulating low 
country of tilled lands^ abounding in every va- 
riety of scenery from that of the natural forest 
intermingled with cultivation^ to the softer ex- 
hibition of the trained oHve and the vine, which 
surround the distant villages and often conceal 
every thing but their church towers or spires 
entirely from the view. 

Having passed the summit of the Apennines, 
the fruitful territory of Tuscany now presents 
to the eye all the riches, scenery, and varied pro- 
ductions of Lombardy, spread over a more undu- 
lated country teeming with villages as far as the 
beautiful capital of the state, beyond which appear 
the bright blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea. 

I was on this occasion in the good company 
of five Italians, one of whom was a Tuscan. A 
very little conversation occurred as we ascended 
the mountains; but as soon as we looked upon 
the scene of fertility and high cultivation now 
before us, the Tuscan broke out into expres- 
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sions of rapture which excited the curiosity^ not 
of myself only, but, of all the rest of the 
company, none of whom had been before in 
Tuscany. 

We now passed the remaining time we were to- 
gether in conversing upon such subjects as the 
good Tuscan^s enthusiasm had suggested, or the 
five strangers in this country, in listening to the 
enraptured gentleman^s encomiums upon the ad- 
ministration of the government of the present 
Grand Duke, and his exaltation at the good for- 
tune of his compatriots above all the rest of the 
Italians, in the encouragement here given to in- 
dustry, and in the effects of more enlightened 
poUcy, upon the improvement andhappiness of 
the people. But it will be sufficient, here to ob- 
serve, that this was the first instance of nation- 
ahty in the form of loyalty, as we are accustomed 
to see that high conservative of order, good go- 
vernment and morals, among ourselves, that I 
met with from the hour of taking leave of the 
British shores. 

But while the Florentine was still in the midst 
of his more instructive than methodical discourse, 
we suddenly came upon the side of a hill which 
commands a more distinct view of the rich 
country immediately around Florence, and in the 
midst of which you may distinguish the towering 
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spires and white edifices of the Tuscan capita]^ 
which seems like an ideal city set in the midst of 
a fairy land. 

Descending from these heights you now pass 
through the most luxuriant plantations of the 
Tine and the olive, at once the beauty and the 
source of the riches of this fortunate portion of 
Italy. 

The immediate approaches to Florence differ 
from those of most other continental cities, and 
bear some resemblance to those of many of our 
larger towns, where, it would seem as if the sur- 
plus riches of the inhabitants have been employed 
in building yillas and planting gardens beyond 
the influence of the noise of the city and the im- 
purity of its air. The villas of Tuscany, how- 
ever, are not usually near the road, and commonly 
stand in the midst of eight or ten acres of land 
replete with all the ordinary productions of the 
country, including the bread-corns. Some of 
them have gardens ; but these, from their formal 
arrangement and careless cultivation, often dimi- 
nish, rather than add to, the interest and beauty 
of the rural scenes. 

But if, when you enter the capital of Tuscany, 
you find not the full realizations of your high 
conceptions upon the first view of the city from 
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the moimtains^ you have the pleasing conscious- 
ness of knowings that at leasts you are among a 
well-governed and contented people, and should 
be in the better humour to bear the first disap- 
pointment which most strangers must in some 
degree experience on arriving in Florence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FLORENCE. 



Having passed the gates of Florence, you 
drive up a clear and somewhat neat street, en- 
tirely paved with flag stones without any foot- 
path distinguished from the rest of the street; 
and the town is paved in the same manner 
throughout. It was late in the evening when 
we arrived; but early on the following day I 
made a tour through the principal streets of the 
city, in order to obtain a first general idea of the 
whole, and vrhich will engage us for a moment, 
before proceeding to consider any of the objects 
of greater interest or curiosity. 

The first prominent feature which distinguishes 
the Tuscan capital is the broad stream of the Amo, 
which runs through the heart of the city, mea- 
suring from 200 to 250 paces in breadth. It is 
passed by four stone bridges; besides, two sus- 
pension bridges, one of which is at each extremity 
of the town. From all these except one only. 
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which has housea on both aides of it, the town is 
seen to great advantage, as the fronts of the houses 
(ace the river, along a considerable portion of its 
banks. There is sometimes a broad quay also, which 
forms a street, defended from the river by a low 
stone- wail ; and when this is not the case, more 
attention than is usual upon the banks of rivers, 
as they flow through a populous city, has been 
paid to the appearance of the fronts or backs of 
the houses that look upon the water. 

We walked along the quay from the lower of 
the stone bridges, till we arrived between the two 
upper, at the end of the great edifice of the ITfizi, 
which contains the royal or great public gallery, 
the library of Maghabechiana, and the courts of 
justice of Florence. 

The exterior of the building is of oblong form, 
with an open space in the middle, three sides of 
which are formed with columns which support an 
arcade, while the fourth opens upon the Piazza del 
Gran Duca, to which we proceeded as soon as we 
had walked round the arcades. 

The Piazza del Gran Duca is the centre of the 
civil and commercial affairs of Florence. On one 
handstands the ancient pnlaceof the Grand Duke, 
which now contains the offices of the pohce and 
of several other pubhc departments. This edifice 
is considered remarkable from the great height of 
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its tower^ but it exhibits little beauty iu its external 
structure. On the opposite side stands the post- 
office ; while in a space on one side of the palace 
forming a piazza which is usually fuU of bales 
of- merchandize^ are the offices of the customs. 
The grand piazza is not without statues and pieces 
of sculpture, the very dimensions of which render 
them sufficiently remarkable. 

At the entrance of the old palace stand two 
colossal statues in marble, which represent the two 
great heroes of sacred and of fabulous history. The 
great warrior of the Jews, in the act of killing the 
Philistine giant; and the worthy Hercules killing 
Cacus. 

Near the comer of the palace is a noble foun- 
tain. The principal figure represents Neptune 
standing upon a broad and high car, which is 
drawn by four horses, done in bronze, while the 
cistern and comers of the pedestal are ornamented 
with curious figures in the same. 

In the centre of the Piazza is an equestrian 
statue of Cosmo the First, also' in bronze. Beside^ 
these, the lodge of the palace which forms one 
side of the Grand Piazza, is ornamented with 
groups in marble and bronze, by several sculptors 
of celebrity. 

From the Piazza del Gran Duca we passed 
through some narrow streets, leading northwards, 
till we came upon the great open place, in the 
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midBt of which stands the Grand Cathedral of 
Florence, We did not, at present, enter the 

great edifice; but we stood by a marble slab under 
the walls of the houses on the south side of the 
church, upon which is found written : " Seggia di 
Dante," {the seat of Dante), and upon which it 
is said the poet was accustomed to sit and to muse 
in full view of this magnificent work of men's 
hands. Tlie entire of the external surface of the 
great edifice, including its immense tower, which 
is unattached, is overlaid with polished black 
and white marble; but although the style of 
architecture is the gothic, the buUding is in 
the main heavy. 

After passing Ponte Vecchio, or the old bridge, 
upon the way which conducts to the Roman gate, 
you come to the Palazzo Pitti, which ia the present 
residence of the Grand Duke. The palace ia a 
plain building; and to the eye of the ordinary 
observer, has no other merit than solidity. It 
exhibits a front and two winga, without portico 
or column ; while the material of which it is con- 
structed, conaiata of the rough, but not less labo- 
riously hewn stone, which not more from custom 
perhaps than from propriety, are associated in 
our minds with the offensive ideas of a prison, and 
which might be very well considered a new or 
sixth order in the art of building. 
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From the palace of the Grand Duke we entered 
the gardens of Boboli^ which are situated behind 
the palace^ and properly belong to it. They are 
laid out and planted with great good taste and 
elegance ; and they are embellished with fountains^ 
and with statues too numerous to particularize in 
this place ; and they form a delightftd promenade 
for the inhabitants of Florence^ to whom they are 
thrown open on Sundays^ and on one other day in 
the week. 

From the gardens we returned to the opposite 
side of the river^ and now entered the grand gal- 
lery of the TJfizi. The external form of the 
building has already been noticed; but the 
interior of this vast conservatory of the more 
precious of all works of the fine arts that the 
world has in every age produced^ who shall des- 
cribe? More than to give a faint idea of the 
whole, could not with propriety be so much 
as attempted here. 

You ascend by a broad staircase to the cham- 
bers above the arcades before mentioned, and 
having attained the landing, you enter a first and 
second vestibule, both of them replete with beau- 
tiful specimens of sculpture ; and from the second 
you enter the long gallery, which makes nearly 
the entire round of the three sides of the building. 
Passing up this first corridor between the paint- 
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ings, with which the waDa are hung, and the 
sculpture set on pedestals on either side, at about 
half way from the entrance, a door opens into a 
suite of rooms, the first of which, called the Tri- 
buna, is an apartment of octagon form, aud cue 
and twenty feet in diameter, and iu the con- 
struction of which, great pains has been employed 
to distribute the hght with advantage. In this 
chamber have been placed the more choice works 
contained iu the whole collection. As you open 
the door, upon a pedestal, about four feet and a 
half high, directly in front of you stands the 
celebrated work of Medici, the beautiful statue, 
of the goddess of love, or, more properly, of the 
form of perfect beauty iu the human figure of the 
gentler sex. The name of the Venus de Medici, 
recalls all the admiration we have heard bestowed 
upon that well-known work of art, and it is suflS- 
cient here, to express the behef, that the most ex- 
travagant fancy could paint nothing superior, and 
that the most sanguine expectations, whether our 
taste have been cultivated or neglected, could not 
be disappointed in contemplating this astonishing 
production of human art. It should at least be 
one of the few works of sculpture extant, of any 
age or any country, representing the human 
form, upon which even a novice in the study might 
gaze, without fear of the attention being diverted 
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fiom the contemplation of the whole^ and the im- 
pression weakened^ by the study of some one 
point of separate or more special excellence^ such as 
almost every work is found to exhibit. One of the 
more admirable of our great poef s dramas might 
not be read in more utter forgetfdlness of the art 
and the artist by which it was designed and per- 
fected. The height of the statue is four feet eleven 
inches^ and four-twelfths. 

Among the paintings which hang round the 
walls of the Tribuna, are three of Titian, one of 
Michael Angelo, four of Raffaello, and four oi 
Correggio; but, concerning everything that here 
engages the attention of the traveller, there are 
books enough in every tongue. 

After we had spent several days in the inspec- 
tion of the precious contents of the royal galleries 
of the Ufizi, we proceeded to view the private gal- 
leries of the Grand Duke in the Palazzo Pitti 
already mentioned. 

Within these rude walls, that surprise us as the 
residence of an ItaUan sovereign, are conserved 
a great number of the nobler works of art of the 
ItaHan age, which are the private property of the 
grand duke. We ascended to the principal gallery 
of the palace, which is open to every one who 
should choose to enter; but even here, to name 
the works of the great masters severally would 
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not be possible. It must suffice to raentioiij tliat 
the visitor is admitted into seven or eight spacious 
apartments, the walls of ■which are covered with 
the noblest productions of the first Italian masterSj 
among which is, the Madonna Seggiola of Raf- 
faello, which is that picture of the Virgin with the 
child Jesus and John the Baptist of which we see 
copies in every part of the world ; and there is 
also the same artist's famous historical painting, 
with the portrait of Leo the Tenth. 

It may seem strange presumption, to attempt 
to find a fault in that which all mankind deem 
the absolute chef d'ceuvre of the fine arts in the 
whole compass of the precious works now extant 
in the world. And, certainly, if any one should 
not see within the frame which encloses the paint- 
ing, even undei- the disadvantage of being beneath 
glass, a perfect copy of a beautiful woman and 
tender mother, and of two cluldreu, it would be 
reasonable to conclude, that he were bereaved of 
the faculty of distinguishing colour, or of a large 
portion of the common feelings of humanity. But 
if no mere human performance should be perfect, 
it might be asked, wherefore the painter should 
have put the cross in the hand of the child John 
the Baptist, represented an infant, and in com- 
pany with the infant Jesiis, the sight of which 
cannot but divert the thoughts from contemplat- 
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ing the speaking images of life to eonfotmd them 
with a kind of solecism in the language of the 
pencil^ or a blot on the more eloquent pages of a 
choice composition of the admired Muse. 

The day after our visit to the gallery of the 
Palazzo Pitti we made a second visit to the Grand 
Piazza del Duomo^ and entered the church of 
Santa Maria ilel Fiore^ the Duomo or Great Ca- 
thedral of Florence. 

After having seen enough of Italian churches 
to have learned by habit to associate the excess of 
ornament^ and the magnificence displayed in the 
precious metals and marbles in which they abound^ 
with the character of the holy edifice, there ap- 
pears great poverty in the interior decorations of 
the Duomo at Florence. 

The superb exterior of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
has been already noticed ; but upon entering the 
grand fabric we are struck with the contrast, 
which is perhaps greater, between what is within 
and what without, than with any other church 
whatever in Italy. The massy buttresses which 
divide the aisles, exhibit but the plain stone sur- 
face ; and we look around in vain for the nume- 
rous altars and countless works of sculpture and 
painting : and if the lack of ornament be relieved 
by the painted windows which appear, this is 
more than counterbalanced by the gloom which 
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L is the consequence of the great obstruction of 

light they occasion. Such indeed is the simpli- 
city ia the style of this cathedral, that we may 
advance up the middle aisle, wrapt in a pleasing 
dream of pending reform, even tu the substitution 
of the simpler rites of what we deem a purer sys- 
tem of Christianity, disturbed only hy a few male 
and female porters of wares nnd merchandise, 
and a few passengers, making their highway and 
thorouglii'are through the church, until we ar- 
rive hcneath the great dome. 

But here we fairly awake. Here, at least, we 
find we are still in that dark age, when absurd 
pomp was substituted for a rehgioii addressed to 
the understanding and the heart. Here we still 
witness what should be tlie vehicle of instruction 
actually rasde the means for obstructing every 
kind of knowledge. 

Beneath the mighty dome of the church, there 
is a circular balustrade of precious marble, which 
is occupied by the elite of the Florentines on oc- 
casions when the church is crowded ; and from 
I this are seen the tliree grand altars of tlie church, 

I ill one or other of which, mass is almost hourly 

I performed, and on Holy-days and Sundays, in all 

I three at the same time. 

I It will suffice to mention oae more of the nume- 

L rous churches of Florence, the rich or gaudy in- 
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terior of whicli^ forms a striking contrast to the 
poverty or simplicity which is the characteristic 
of the cathedral. 

But the interest attached to Santa Croce, 
which we are about first to enter^ is not con-' 
fined to its relics in silver and gold^ nor to the 
specimens of sculpture and painting with which the 
holy structure is replete. Here, our weary study 
of the everlasting representation of the same per- 
sons of religious history, which by the varieties of 
light and imaginative portraits under which they 
are exhibited, are become in many instances mere 
figurative beings, is for once relieved by the pre- 
sentment of several of the greater characters apart 
from what is sacred, which adorn the annals of 
Italian history, and should render Italy respected, 
even partitioned and subject to native despots or 
a foreign yoke, sunk in superstition, expunged 
from the family of independent nations. 

The exterior of the church of Santa Crooe, 
which was never finished, exhibits little beauty 
of design ; and, with marks of neglect from the 
beginning, it has the appearance of a temple fast 
approaching its age of ruin, rather than the fit de- 
pository of the sacred ashes, and the many nume- 
rous specimens of the arts which it conserves. But 
we have no sooner passed the portal than we look 
upon the accustomed show of an Italian church ; 
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and when we turn into the aisle npon our right 
hand> we experience a new pleasure in the con- 
templation^ in several instances^ of a more definite 
application of the arts^ if not a more appropriate^ 
at leasts of that oi sculpture. 

The first of the monuments^ is that of Michel 
Angelo^ whose ashes hallow the edifice where they 
repose. It is by several artists. Three full length 
figures represent each the genius of one of the three | 

divine arts^ of^ sculpture^ paintings and architec- 
ture^ in all of which the immortal Tuscan ex- 
celled. They are seen sitting in the attitude of \ 
mournings beneath a sarcophagus surmounted by 
the bust of the artist^ and a small painting by 
himself. 

The next, is that of the great epic poet of the | 

Italians, with whose name we associate whatever is 
terrible, elevating, sublime, in the yet diviner art. 
The noble monument is by Stefano Ricci. It repre- 
sents the immortal Dante seated upon a tomb, in 
the attitude of meditation, yet robed and crowned 
with the wreath, like an emperor, with the genius 
of poetry hanging over a book, and in the act of 
weeping, and the genius of Italy, holding a staff 
in one hand and pointing with the other to the 
simple inscription "Quorate Taltissimo Poeta.'' 
But the ashes of Dante repose at Ravenna. 

In the same aisle of Santa Croce stands the 

h2 
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monument of Alfieri^ by Canova. There is here 
a bust of the poet in basso relievo^ and the genius 
of Italy weeping over a ftmeral urn. 

Before the end of the aisle appears the monu- 
ment of Machiavelli. We observe here, an ap- 
propriate figure seated, representing political 
wisdom, holding in the right hand the portrait of 
Machiayelli, and in the left a pair of scales, upon 
one side of which rests a paper-emblem of consti- 
tutional gOYcmment, and upon the other a sword. 

In the aisle opposite, there is a monument of 
Gkdileo. The famous optician is represented with 
a telescope in his hand. There are monuments 
also of several others of names of great celebrity 
in Italy, but of less interest with a foreign 
traveller. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



PLO EB N c E — continued. 



Though the paintings which adorn the walls of 
Santa Croce are less estimable than the pieces of 
sculpture which have been especially noticed, 
there are several, by such master hands as the 
Italians seldom name without expressions akin to 
those which bespeak the superstitious veneration 
with which a patron Saint is regarded by every 
iMturally grateful heart. But before making the 
special reference, which, is intended to follow, 
concemiag one of the choicer works of the great 
painters of Italy, it may be proper to notice the 
character of the veneration seemingly paid by all 
Italy, to one or other of the visible signs of things 
in heaven, whether it appear in those essays of art 
in which this ingenious people have gone before 
every other in the representation of what is un- 
towards those remains of the departed 
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wluch sanctify or pollute almost every edifice in 
the land. 

But the devout or superstitious sentiments of 
the nation^ might not be confounded in one 
sweeping expression of disapprobation^ without 
putting a scandal upon the more enlightened 
portion of the people, which, were as unmerited 
on their part, as it would be unjustifiable on the 
side of him who should pronounce the inequitable 
censure. It could proceed only from one that 
might be incapable of distingiiishing, or negligent 
in observing, the important difference which ob- 
tains between the grossest of our feelings and the 
most refined of our impressions. 

And before we stand in front of this notable 
painting, and beside the good Florentines, whose 
devotion, or the manner thereof, gave occasion 
for these remarks, it will be better to clearly dis- 
tinguish the characters of the two parties which 
we are to observe in the act of adoration and 
prayer — that, which was of the more simple of the 
people whose coarser apprehensions of the truth 
are more open to observations, from that of our 
fellow-Christians of the more refined classes^ 
whom, at least, we may safely exonerate from the 
reproaches of idolatry, though the means through 
which they receive, and the manner in which they 
interpret revelation, have been productive of con- 
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teluaions wluch differ so widely from the results 
at which we have arrived. 

The simple peasant of Italy, instructed from the 
cradle, that the priest through whose sacred 
agency he sees the daily miracles of the mass ac- 
complished, is the very appointed of heaven ; and 
that, according to the conception and positive 
assent of good Christiana to all he shall declare, 
as well as their ohedience to his desires, will 
he their condition hereafter, douhts nothing, ex- 
amines nothing ; while the simular representative 
or apoatle of Christ, careful only that his authority 
should endure, studies and practices, only such 
means of impressing the peasant's imagination as 
experience has discovered to be the most effectual 
towards attaining his false end. Candles, high 
and grand, burn before every altar. The repre- 
sentation of his Saviour upon the cross, every 
instant presents the devotee with the horrible 
image of the most frightful death, while beneath 
the adorned slab of the altar, he sees through a 
glass the relics of some saint, who should now 
be bis intercessor or his condemning witness in 
the presence of his Creator. There is no exertion 
of the imderstanding demanded nay, even allowed, 
in the assent required of him — no employment of 
the higher powers of the mind. It is enough, 
that he has human passions, and can feel fear, awe, 
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reverence ; for by these, he may comprehend all 
that it is intended he should know and practice. 
Or where he should make his appeal in corres- 
pondence with any suggestions of nature in his 
calmer hour, in the hope of relieving himself from 
any doubts which should oppress him, reason fails 
altogether to remove one atom of the burden 
which is only to be lightened by, or only tolerable 
in, the credulous acceptation of the pardon which 
he thinks he receives in the priest^s pronuncia- 
tion of his perfect absolution. In a word, the 
devout peasant believes he receives the judgment, 
or enjoys the indulgence or protection of heaven 
which the canonized immortal at whose shrine 
he bows down, may deign to afford, in proportion 
to the number of the prostrations which he per- 
forms, and the supplications which he offers, even 
to the relics and impure remains of the grosser 
elements from which the thinking principle has 
departed — ^that spirit fled, which, if it be conscious 
of the actions of men, and retain any portion of 
its former elements, should feel only disgust, and 
if the understanding still possess any human cast, 
conceive only offence, mingled with compassion for 
the infirmities of our imperfect nature. 

But there are, however, more rational Christians 
than these in Italy. There are a class, which, at 
leasts save ini the mysteries of religion alone, do 
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exercise their understandings, if not freely, in- 
geniously and temperately; and though we should 
presently see one or more of these, also engafjed 
in their worship, it belongs not, at least, to the 
present, to speak with the same confidence, of the 
character of the certainly less determined and 
contiding creed which they profess. It is suffi- 
cient that we do not confound the more intelli- 
gent, though still subraisaive class of the Itahans, 
with the simple peasantry of their country. 

Passing then by the more degrading of the ex- 
hibitions which present themselves in every church 
in Italy, we will now stand in the presence of 
several devotees of both sexes to whom my atten- 
tion had been drawn, kneeling, and apparently 
engaged in adoration and prayer, before the strik- 
ing and singular, painting of Cigoli, representing 
the holy Trinity, which adorns the north chapel 
of the venerable edifice. 

It was not the unintelligent and unreflecting, 
the blindly and wholly confiding in the decrees of 
the church, that stood before the astounding paint- 
ing which it is proposed to criticise without an 
appeal to any one rule of art, which we will not 
suppose to have been violated by the mind that 
conceived, and the able hand that brought into 
existence, a form of what is formless, a semblance, 
of what no combination of the powers of nature 
h5 
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and art might imagine^ or without presamption 
and irreverence pretend to represent. 

As we gaze upon the smooth surface of the 
canvass in this admirable work^ we seem to look 
through a glass which exhibits to our senses the 
tender scene in realitj of a father^ in the act of 
receiving the lifeless body of his son in his aged 
arms. Struck with the truth of the paintings we 
look more intently^ and we discover^ in recognizing 
the Son^ that we see before us the image of the 
Eternal Father receiving the dead body of Him 
whom we slew, when He came to teach us all the 
knowledge that should be necessary to enable us 
to atone for our multitude of sins. We see the 
Almighty Father in human form^ with a counte- 
nance expressive of natural sorrow, made yet more 
impressive by the lineaments of age. Grey locks 
from his head and from his beard, flow in ap- 
parent neglect and natural disorder ; whilst he is 
seen in the act of receiving at the hands of two 
angels, the dead body of his Son, as a mortal father 
might lift his slain child from the ground, that was 
stained by the blood of the victim which he could 
not resuscitate, nor do more than accomplish the 
last mournful ofiGice for the perishable portion that 
remained. The countenance of the Son is justly 
painted, representing the human features dispos- 
sessed ol every human feeling, passion^ affection. 
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the perfect image of natural death ; while the 
Holy Spirit appears in the form in which we are 
accustomed to see the third person of the Trinity, 
amongst rays of glory proceeding from the bosom 
of the Father ; making together the three persons 
whom we worship in one, and so touched with 
human kindness and truth as almost to engage 
us to pardon the incongmities of the painting for 
the emotions which the natural forms and the true 
image of human passions inspire. 

Before this " counterfeit presentment" of what 
is in heaven, and of Him who has been on earth, 
knelt six or eight pious men and women, chiefly 
of the instructed classes among the Florentines. 
All crossed themselves, and some wiped their 
eyes as they finished and began again their 
pater-nosters, and such longer petitions as they 
seemed to offer to this wonderful representation 
of tlie Father and Son and the Holy Spirit. And 
such, amidst the awful stillness of the great cathe- 
dral, could not but be the effect upon every one 
who should look upon his equals, bowed down 
before a visible representation of Him whom we 
equally worship, and represented in the act of all 
others the most interesting to men, though not at 
the happiest moment, that even emotion scarce 
less hvely than that of those who knelt, might be 
pardoned in oue whose cooler nature at another 
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moment might condemn the dangerous feeling to 
which he had unconsciously given way. 

As the pious Florentines raised their eyes to 
look — to look — ^upon God ! and let them fall 
again upon the unblemished marble upon which 
they knelt^ it was difficult to believe, that what we 
gazed upon, and that which they seemed to wor- 
ship, was not at least the consistent representation 
of the truth. And this is the means by which 
the more refined of the Italians have their feelings 
affected to the exclusion of rational inquiry, and 
every effort of the understanding to examine the 
scriptures that exist, that they might judge 
whether the forms and rites of religion established 
in a dark age, should be worthy to be maintained 
in the present day. 

In place of foUowing the course of our further 
rambles through Florence, and its eight or nine 
palaces, its gardens, its markets, its churches, and 
above all, its galleries and museums, we may recur 
to the enthusiastic feelings of the Tuscan, in 
favour of his country and its institutions as we 
entered it; and it is gratifying to be able to ex- 
press the belief, that it must be the most fastidipus 
observer, at least, as a stranger, that should see, 
or hear, or experience anything in Florence that 
might contradict the good gentleman^s report con- 
cerning the happy condition of his country. The 
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palaces of the capital of Tuscany are not magni- 
ficent ; but the streets are in general gay, and 

have shops wel] supplied ivith the works of art, and 
manufacture from all parts of the globe, indicating 
that prosperity and content which the traveller 
indeed is in a manner prepared to expect, from the 
very aspect of the inliabitants, from the moment 
he enters the territory of the better governed 
of the states of Italy. The public gardens seem 
more tastefully planned, and are more dehglitful, 
than those either of Paris or Versailles, and its 
royal gardens arc not closed to the public. The 
churches, though not usually finished without, 
want nothing that adorns those of other parts of 
Italy, but the excess of riches and false ornament 
with which bo many edifices are decorated, that 
were designed for, and should be held sacred, to 
the worship of Him who listens to the prayers of 
the pure in heart, without respect for the vain 
parade of silver and gold, and the work of men's 
hands, the waste of which, indeed, is one cause of 
the extreme wretchedness of the people in other 
parts of Italy, and especially in the Roman state. 
And as to the works of the Italian masters ge- 
nerally, the mere names of those of Florence, at 
the head of which would stand the Venus of Medici, 
might not be admitted into any book not composed 
with the especial design of illustrating the fine 
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arts, without filling a space that would bear an 
undue proportion to the rest of its contents. 
One rarity, however, which has probably been 
thought by tourists in general, and the writers 
of guide-books, aa beneath their notice, is not ao 
foreign to the purpose of thcae remarks, 

In one of our rounds, in the course of viewing 
the capital of Tuscany, we were accompanied by 
a Florentine gentleman, who, as we passed through 
the Piazza del Gran Duca, stopped us in the mid- 
dle of it, and placing himself in the attitude, and 
assuming the expression, suited to one about to 
commuuicatc something mysterious or sacred, 
proceeded to ask several questions, the immediate 
tendency of which, appeared to be to ascertain the 
nature of our impressions or the extent of our 
admiration of the works of those, whom in the 
honest enthusiasm of liis style, he termed the 
select band of the immortal dead. We were not 
inattentive to what he said ; and we endeavoured 
to catch, as much as possible of his enthusiasm, 
and his object was soon apparent. 

"And now," said he, " after what you have seen, 
you would, I think, regret leaving Florence, while 
there should remain unseen, a mark of the chisel, 
however small, of the great, the immortal Tuscan, 
at whose tomb in Santa Croce you have seen the 
bereaved sister Geniuses of painting, of sculpture 
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and of architecture, and to which might have been 
added that of poetry, mourning and forlorn. You 
would regretj I think," he continued, with in- 
creased emphasis, " leaving a scratch of the finest 
chisel of all time, unseen." 

We assured him, in the quick feehng of erpec- 
tation, that it would cause us great pain, should 
such a misfortune be our lot. 

"Then follow me," said he, "and it shall not." 

We now advanced to the front of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and mounted the steps to the terrace, 
which extends along the front of the palace, and 
is decorated with the colossals before mentioned. 

The Florentine, then turning upon the right 
hand, led us nearly to the comer of the building, 
where he pointed out a few strokes of the " im- 
mortal chisel," which, if they did not inspire ub 
with an equal degree of admiration to that which 
he himself possessed, fully accounted to us fi-om 
the first glance, for the warmth of the good 
Tuscan's feelings; and if the sight of them did 
not remove every doubt of the truth of the whole 
that is related of them, we were at least convinced, 
even with our less quick sense of excellence in the 
arts, that they were not the scratches of any 
ordinary hand. They consist of a few bold strokes, 
deep enough engraven, and representing a human 
profile of a remarkable physiognomy. It is like 
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one of those portraits of which it is common to 
say: It must be like somebody^ and somebody of 
decisive character^ and of uncommon and ex- 
pressive features ; and when I took out my pen- 
cil and pocket book to make a hazardous sketch 
of it^ the Tuscan proceeded to admonish us^ as 
he pointed with the fore-finger of his right hand 
to the pavement beneath our feet^ and spoke with 
emphasis akin to religious awe^ that we ought to 
remove the shoes from oflF our feet when we stood 
upon the very stones that were hallowed by the 
step of the immortal himself^ who had stood 
thereon to accomplish this performance. He in- 
formed us^ moreover^ that the great sculptor^ while 
conversing with a firiend^ and with his back to the 
wall^ and while he appeared to be engaged in 
nothing save oral discourse^ had^ with his hand 
behind him^ accomplished what we now looked 
upon. 

It was the moment for a traveller to essay^ if it 
were even the first time, at least to trace the out- 
line of the remarkable original. But the polite 
Florentine now added much to the sum of our 
obhgations to him, in taking my book from my 
hand, and substituting a sketch of the profile for 
the scrawl I had commenced making. 

This little notice concerning the capital of 
Tuscany, may be closed by a few observationa 
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upon its climate, and upon the climate generally 
of this part of Italy, including the countries 

through which we have passed since the first in- 
quiries, which engaged us in descending the Alps. 
They are founded upon the experience gained, 
during the journey which has heen thus far traced, 
assisted by the accounts of those better qualified 
to judge of advantages or disadvantages of which 
travellers are prone to give the most irreconcilable 
reports. 

From the time of descendiHg the Alps, in 
the end of September, up to the middle of 
November while at Florence, 1 had seen no rain, 
nor had any cloud in all that time, obscured the 
sun for an hour. The air was always serene and 
dry; and till the end of October, at Florence, 
sufficiently warm within doors to render a fire 
unnecessary. But with the early days of Novem- 
ber, the air gradually became colder, and colder, 
until the middle of that month, when the variable 
state of the winds, indicated approaching great 
change in the weather, wliicb was soon realized in 
a tempest of thunder, lightning, and rain in a 
delnge, which continued with short intermissions 
for several days. The temperature of the atmos- 
phere was now changed to that of the coldest 
wo experience in October; but, though the sky 
aeon recovered its wonted deep aaure, and the sun 
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its accustomed brightness^ the winds which now 
rushed down from the snow-capt mountains in the 
vicinity of the Tuscan capital^ grew daily colder, 
until the third week in November, when I quitted 
Florence, then quite as cold as we usually find the 
weather in the south of England at that season ; 
but the air was ever bracing and clear. 

With this slight experience for a key to a just 
knowledge of the true character of the weather 
and climate of this part of Italy, I have listened 
to, and comparM the impressions that generally 
prevail, and beheve the following remarks to con- 
tain as correct a general account, as may be ob- 
tained without long and careful observation of the 
average of the weather during many seasons. 

Florence, Venice, Milan, and Turin, and the 
vicinity of these four greater of the many popu- 
lous towns of the north of Italy, are by their geo- 
logical as well as geographical situation, all sub- 
ject to great variation of temperature, and may 
be considered to have extremely variable climates; 
they are all very cold in winter, and with the ex- 
ception of Venice, subject to great heat in sum- 
mer. Turin and Milan, which he in the more 
immediate vicinity of the Alps, are colder in 
winter than Florence or Venice ; while Florence, 
although so far south of Venice, is, at the same 
season, also colder than that dty, by reason of its 
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vicinity to the Apennines, over which the east 
winds pass before they touch the plain, near whose 
bounds on the side of tlioae mountains, the Tuscan 
capital is seated ; at the same time, that Venice 
is ameliorated by the vicinity of the Adriatic, 
which tempera the same winds before they touch 
Italy, with opposite properties to those they 
receive from the mountains that cover Florence, 
and by reason also of the salt water which sur- 
rounds it. Thus, the eold that prevails in these 
towns and their vicinity, is plainly much governed 
by their geological situation; but, as the winds 
are variable in the Mediterranean Sea, it would be 
difficult to account for the prevalence of cold in 
the north of Italy, especially in Florence, which 
is not so near the higher mountains, as the other 
two of those towns above-mentioned, while Leg- 
horn and Pisa are so much less cold, though in 
the near vicinity of the Tuscan capital, were it 
not observed that the cold winds that rush from 
the mountains in the north, meet no certain check 
along the vicinity of the Apennines, until they 
advance much further south, while the cold air 
turned from these liilU towards the sea, in the 
latitude of the plain of which we have been 
speaking, is met by the warm breezes from the 
south-west ; and thus that perpetual struggle kept 
up between these two sovereign influences, is 
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usually between Florence and the sea, Trhicli 
makes the vicinity of Pisa a wonderful exception 
to the bleak character of the country which lies 
upon the north and east of that favoured portion 
of the Tiiscan plain. In the mean time, the 
vicinity of Turin and Milan, being yet further 
removed from the meeting of the sea and the 
mountain winds, remains so cold, as to bear no 
comparison with the temperature of the south- 
western portion of the plain. 

The extreme cold, then, felt in the several of 
the cities of the north of Italy, and their vici- 
nities, is thus easily accounted for ; and the great 
heat which they experience during the summer 
months, in all except Venice, we must attribute 
to the contrary action of the same influence after 
the sun lias warmed the earth, melted the snow, 
without the power of proportionably changing the 
temperature of the sea, which operates as power- 
fully against the heat of summer where it prevails, 
as against the causes of the cold during the 
months of winter. At the distance, therefore, at 
which the greater part of these towns lie in the in- 
terior of the country, the sea winds are rarely felt ; 
and when they do so far gain the ascendant as to 
reach the midland towns, it is not before they 
have passed over the parched or heated soil, that 
lies between the interior provinces and the coast, 
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and after their force has been diminished^ and their 
efforts in a great measure overcome. Venice^ 
however^ is a great exception to this partial in- 
fluence of the winds^ which is not peculiar to 
Italy; and that city, it is said, enjoys during three 
of the four seasons of the year, the temperate 
and delicious climate which Turin, Florence, and 
Milan, and the country in their vicinity expe- 
rience, in the autumn and spring. Thus, after 
these remarks, it is scarce necessary to add, that 
Pisa, which is upon the Amo, and within five 
miles of the sea, is under these influences, con- 
sidered the most healthy, as well as possessed of 
the mildest climate of any of the notable towns 
of Italy, and being in Tuscany, is generally to be 
preferred to any other part of the whole Peninsula 
for a winter residence. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MODES OP TBAVELLINO IN ITALY. 

The changes in the weather, already noticed, 
near the conclusion of the last chapter, induced 
me to think of quitting Florence earlier than it 
had been my intention upon arriving in that 
city ; and it became necessary to consider of the 
most convenient means of continuing the journey. 

There are three special ways of travelling upon 
all, or most of, the pubUc roads in Italy ; and as 
I chose now to change the mode before adopted, 
it may not be an unfit place for a few observations 
upon the relative advantages of each. The first, 
and the most expeditious, is by diligence; the 
second, and doubtless the most comfortable in 
the common acceptation of that term, is by your 
own carriage and post horses; the third, is by 
the Vetturini, which is not so rapid as the dili- 
gence, nor so comfortable as your own carriage 
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and post horses, yet is attended with advantages 
which render it sometimes the most desirable 
method as well for a foreigner as for a native ; 
though this preference, as we shall presently see 
may arise from wholly different reasons. 

When the tourist chooses the first method and 
- travels by diligence, he is almost certain of ar- 
riving at his destination within one or two hours 
of the appointed time. Bnt to counterbahmce 
the advantage of this wonderful approach to punc- 
tuabty, he will be inconvenienced by the necessity 
of passing the night in the vehicle instead of his 
bed, he will frequently be alone, or what is little 
better, he will meet only travellers that are fo- 
reigners like himself, in Italy, and strangers to 
the Itahan character, perhaps speaking no lan- 
guage that he is acquainted with, and whose 
country and its inhabitants are not now, at least, 
the object of his interest and his inquiries. 

The traveller by his own carriage and post 
horses, it has been said, will travel with most 
comfort. But comfort is a relative or dependent 
attribute, and to estimate its value, we must know 
both its special quality and its relations; for it is 
j not only sometimes found that ivliat is comfort to 

j one, is discomfort to another, but it is also as cer- 

I tain, that often the same individual is at one time 

L content with what would displease him at another. 
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If the traveller, then, wish to skim over the face 
of the oountrj, contemplate in solitude, and live 
upon the reminiscences of history with which 
every range of mountains and every ruin is re- 
plete, from the descent from the steep Alps to the 
utmost limits of Italy> let him bring a strong car- 
riage and hire good guides, and firom the museum 
to the prison, none will arrest his steps, none dis- 
pute the authority of his warrants, or of his claim 
to look with as much contempt upon all institu- 
tions, and even upon the works of men of genius, 
as if it were a truth in nature that national and 
individual greatness have but one field, and .that 
Italian liberty being gone, this fair land now fills 
up a space only upon the earth^s broad surface 
which feeds its native men as it does the beasts 
that perish, but should excite no interest, and can 
possess no attribute that should be worthy the 
observation or study of any other people. 

There is, however, another kind of traveller, to 
whom this method of making a journey may be 
with advantage chosen; and towards whom it 
would be unjust to indulge in the same reflections. 
Whole families or parties, firom the more northern 
countries, come to pass the winter or to stay a 
longer time, in Italy ; and in this case, the com- 
fortable in the sense in which it is here under- 
stood, including entire freedom and privacy, it 
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were not unreasonable ahould be allowed to weigh 
more than all other eon8idera.tioiia put together. 

But we now come to the traveller wlio has 
neither the value for time, considered as the pe- 
culiar attribute of the first of the two above men- 
tioned, nor the disposition nor kind of necessity 
of the other, and for whose purpose it is believed 
the manner of travelling by Vetturini is preferable 
to any other. But a short account of this method 
of performing a journey vrill obviate the necessity 
of much reasoning or argument for the establish- 
ment of its advantages. 

The Vetturini are a sort of private coach-pro- 
prietors and coachmen, bound by no absolute law, 
either as to the direction of iheir journeys or the 
time they may take in performing them. They 
abound in most of the larger Itaban towns ; and 
as they are always on the look-out for travellers, 
the stranger has no difBculty in tbscovering them. 

The manner in which the agreement is made 
and performed, is pecubar. It is usually agreed 
between the contracting parties, first on the side of 
the Vetturino, that he shall carry you to the des- 
tination you require, within a certain number of 
days, and that he provide you upon the journey 
with dinner and bed, then, on your side, that he 
shall be eutitled to receive a certain sum at the 
end, and not the beginning of the journey. The 
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only disadvantage attending this method of travel- 
lings is applicable^ alone^ to those who are in 
haste; for as you do not change horses during 
the journey, you cannot, usually, make above thirty 
miles a-day. But you have the advantage of sleep- 
ing in a bed at night instead of a carriage as by 
diligence, and of avoiding the imposition of inn- 
keepers to which foreigners, and especially the 
English are too subject, in Italy, and also, of see- 
ing the country to greater advantage ; and add to 
this, that the expense does not usually much ex- 
ceed half that by mail post. No manner of 
travelling, in fact, can be more agreeable, when 
the passengers happen to be in accord, and I have 
never experienced any inconvenience through any 
disagreement on the journey. 

The custom of the Vetturini, is to wait imtil 
they have one or two applications, after which the 
drivers or the proprietors exert themselves to make 
up an ample number, to secure a certain profit, at 
a price they can safely demand. Sometimes the 
parties are all brought together by the Vetturini, 
and they come to an agreement as to what they 
win offer; and, as custom has here its usual in- 
fluence, a bargain is easily made. At other times 
the parties do not know each other till they meet ; 
but every one is certain that he will not be alone. 
In this case, however, there is this inconvenience. 
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that every one does not know what the others 
pay, and where the Vetturini are less civU and 
honest than it has always been my good for- 
tune to find them, you may discover at the 
end of the journey, that you have to pay a dollar 
or two more than any of your fellow traveller^. 
A little trouble therefore, should be taken about 
the matter ; or perhaps, more correctly speaking, 
the traveller should spend an hour or two in 
business, that had otherwise been less profitably 
occupied. The arrangements, are, sometimes, 
however, as easily made as your place might 
be taken by a diligence. But a short account 
of the circumstances which attended my first 
transaction with the Italian Vetturini, may use- 
fully precede the account of the journey which 
it is believed will show ample cause for a fo- 
reigner's choice of this method of travelling, should 
he not be of the disposition of one of the class of 
travellers above mentioned, or restrained like the 
other. 

In Italy every man's business is every man's ; 
and few people are so inconveniently pressed or 
overcharged with their own affairs as to neglect 
attending to those of others. In this state of 
things it is not wonderful that the landlord of the 
hotel in which you are staying, the commissioner, 
the porter, and even all the Vetturini in the vicinity 

I 2 
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should know, what in different degrees concerns 
them all, the day you have fixed upon to continue 
your journey, and the manner in which you pro- 
pose to travel. None of these, however, made any 
use of their knowledge of my determination, which 
they should long before have had, until the day 
before that on which it was intended it should be 
put into execution, when, the commissioner of the 
hotel, came to tell me he had done all but arrange 
the price with a Vetturino for my journey to Rome, 
and all things appertaining to my departure in the 
morning ; and that he wished to know whether I 
desired to have a front or back seat, and whether 
I had any objection to have as many fellow 
travellers as should make up the customary num- 
ber. To which I replied, without expressing any 
surprise at his marked attention, or his foresight, 
that I had, on the contrary, the greatest possible 
objection to travelling in a carriage where there 
was one single passenger less, especially if an 
Italian might be obtained, than the full comple- 
ment of the vehicle, and that I would upon no ac- 
count go in any one where I was not certain of at 
least three companions ; but adding a request, that 
he would not trouble himself with the matter, for 
that I had a particular wish to transact this very 
business myself. 
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Soon after this necessary, but often tiresome 
official in a hotel, was got rid of, I descended to 
the street, for the purpose of transacting my own 
affairs ; but before I had got six paces from the 
door, I met the commissioner with the Vetturino, 
whom he was exhorting to make me a proposal. 
There was no avoiding this encounter ; so we im- 
mediately commenced business, but which was, 
however, not so quickly terminated, as it never- 
theless, may be, in the majority of cases. 

After about four times more talk, and much 
more expenditure of time than would have been 
convenient or justifiable in a tourist to expend, 
whose object had been chiefly to visit the museums 
of Italy, or whose engagements had been such 
as to preclude observation of those little varieties 
in character of which these sketches more particu- 
larly treat, every thing was finally arranged. The 
chief of the Vetturini agreed on his part, to provide 
a good place, the next morning, in a close carriage 
for a sum which was exactly half what he at first 
proposed, and exactly double what was at first of- 
fered him, and that he would send to the hotel 
to awake me at six in the morning, and send the 
carriage a half an hour afterwards to take me up ; 
moreover, he assured me, that my fellow pas- 
sengers, whose acquaintance I had not the time 
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on this occasion^ previously to make^ would be of 
the first order in rank^ and gentility, and the most 
accommodating in disposition. 

The Vetturino was punctual ; and on the morn- 
ing after this bargain, we were by the hour of 
seven, beyond the barriers of Florence; and I 
found myself in company with a professor of an 
Italian university, a young monk of the good 
Capuchin order, two other Italian gentlemen, 
and a young Frenchman. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FLORENCE TO SIENA. 



We had not long left Florence, before we began 
to ascend towards the higher lands of Siena and 
its vicinity ; and as we attained the summits of 
the first lulls, the oblique rays of the sun which 
had already reached the zenith, began to colour 
the firmament with the faint azure of an un- 
clouded morning, while his more direct beams 
gilded the peaks of the higher mountains around 
us, though the great source of light was still hid 
from our view, by the inequalities in the altitude 
of the eastern lulls. 

The scene before us, as we advanced towards the 
sun, and that behind ujs, exhibited all the contrast 
which the ftdl and fainter rays of light could pre- 
sent to the view. Behind us, beneath the darker 
firmament we looked down upon Florence, seated 
in the midst of a vast amphitheatre, and upon the 
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innumerable villas, amid the highly cultivated lands 
which Ke on either side the great vale to the ex- 
treme height of natural vegetation, beyond which, 
the rugged peaks, just receiving the first tints of 
day, seemed to present a barriei .t once to the 
human spoiler, and to the rude blasts, which, 
coming from the snow-clad mountains which lie 
yet beyond the clearer ridge, during the winter 
months, render all the country within their influ- 
ence, as bleak and cold as the climate of Britain 
at the same season. In our front, the scene was 
of a different description. The deep blue of the 
heavens was fast vanishing away; but the rays 
of light, falling partially upon the lower country, 
left the shade of the hills upon the valleys, which 
seemed still wrapped in almost the obscurity of 
night ; while the country immediately about us, 
covered with the light green olive and the vine 
rising from a dark arable soil, added, in its fiill 
beauty, all the show of terrestrial riches, to the 
magnificent display of the grander objects of na- 
ture upon all sides around us, till the bright orb, 
escaping from behind the peaks of the mountains 
that obstructed his full glory, burst into view, and 
at once established the perfect day. 

The road now passes through a beautifully un- 
dulated country, gradually rising, without any 
apparent diminution of its fertility ; and in the 
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midst of this varied display of all the softer beau- 
ties of an autumnal scene, we arrived at Siena, 
where we were to pass the first night of our 
journey. 

We alighted two hours before sun-set ; and as 
Siena is the most important of the towns which 
lie upon this route between Florence and Rome, 
and this the first night of my experience of the 
advantages of travelling by the method above de- 
scribed, I shall not omit a notice of the burgh, and 
of our reception and entertainment under the 
patronage of our worthy conductor the Vetturino. 

We entered the hotel at which we had alighted, 
but did not at present remain longer than was ne- 
cessary to agree upon the dinner or supper time, 
which was fixed at an hour after sun-set. This 
arrangement afforded us nearly three hours to 
see the objects of the greatest interest in the 
town, and we proceeded together to make the 
best advantage of the time. 

Siena is a walled town, and is built upon, and 
covers the sunmiit and two sides of a long but not 
broad hill, along the ridge of which runs the prin- 
cipal street, out of which numerous others issue 
and descend on either side to the adjacent vales. 
The unequal breadth of the hill, and the several 
natural terraces which it presents, afford even 
within the walls, the most commanding situations 
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and the most beautiful points of view ; and these 
have been judiciously chosen for placing the public 
buildings and churches^ and above all^ for the site 
of the citadel^ which almost on every side, over- 
looks a deep vale. 

Delighted with the view from the outer bastions 
of the Citadel, we determined to mount the 
highest building of the town, which is a tower 
upon the Piazza del Campo, to which we now 
proceeded. 

This public place, is in the form of a half circle, 
the circular portion of which is formed by houses 
of a superior class, with, usually, shops in the lower 
story ; while on the direct side stands the great 
town-hall, which contains the summary courts, 
and courts of law, and other offices. Here also 
is placed a chapel of the Virgin, to which is ad- 
joined the great tower, rising to 270 feet above 
its base. The Piazza del Campo is now used for 
the great market fair, and the public games, and 
is ornamented with a marble fountain, with basso 
relievo and sculptures representing the Virtues, 
and the creation of Adam and Eve with their ex- 
pulsion out of Paradise. 

We now mounted the tower, from which we 
obtained an extensive view of the whole country 
on every side around us, even to the grand heights 
of the Alps, where they divide the rich plains of 
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Lombardy from the bleak and steril country of 
the hardy Swiss ; while the immediate country for 
some miles around Siena is seen teeming with the 
richest foliage of the vine and olive, and every hill 
and valley covered with the choice productions of 
the climate in the highest state of cultivation ; and 
the land was at this time preparing for the recep- 
tion of the seeds of the cerealious crops. Amid 
this paradisial scene, we counted near a hundred 
villas, each seated in the midst of a vineyard and an 
oUve grove ; and we were informed that the whole 
country within twelve or thirteen miles of the 
Siena, was covered with these delightful retreats ; 
and that they were for the most part inhabited by 
the families of the wealthy tradesmen of the city, 
who are an intelligent race, and who thus combine 
rural with commercial industry, and if we were 
well i^ormed, enjoy all the benefits of these op- 
posite pursuits, without the inconvenience with 
which their seeming contrary character might be 
attended in most other parts of the globe. 

The Sienese are said not to possess that insati- 
able thirst for riches, the acquisition of which, if 
it has made us nationally great, has assuredly not 
contributed to our social enjoyments. And if the 
excess of elegance, or luxury, which we are accus- 
tomed to see ivith us, is wanting in Siena, no less 
so is that bane of true enjoyment, which, whether 
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we designate it ambition, or vanity, equally cor- 
rupts all the natural sources of the most refined 
pleasures which predominate in a state of society 
in a more simple or less artificial state. 

Beyond the vicinity of Siena the irregular 
hills, mark the different distances by their 
deeper or ligher shades, till the eye rests in the 
direction of the north upon the faint blue peaks 
and curved grand summits of the Alps, which now 
resemble those clouds that are sometimes seen 
upon the horizon of the ocean, and present the 
appearance of Islands too distant to discover the 
colour of the soil or the indications of their now 
being, or of their capability of becoming, the 
abodes of men. 

"We now proceeded to the cathedral, which is 
well situated upon the highest elevation in the 
town, and is a Gothic monument of the moat 
magnificent description. Issuing &om a regular 
and well-built street, you come upon the court of 
the noble edifice, which at first presents an ap- 
pearance too brilliant to impress the truth which 
is proclaimed upon a more leisure view, and a 
minute examination of its details. The ap- 
proaches, as far as they are open to the square, are 
by flights of steps entirely of white marble. The 
whole edifice, indeed, is formed of white and 
black marble, so artfully disposed as to exhibit a 
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splendour which seems to surpass the power of 
the precious material to impress ; while its dome^ 
and the frontispiece with its three magnificent 
doors, forbid aU attempts at any notice of their 
details. 

We entered the cathedral by one of the front 
doors; and when my companions had sprinkled 
themselves with holy water from the font at the 
door, and knelt and disposed of as much prayer as 
the time would permit, we walked up the grand 
aisle, and placing ourselves under the dome made 
a rapid survey of the magnificent interior. But it 
will suffice to name, only, such objects as were most 
striking to a foreigner and a Protestant, of all the 
choice works in precious marbles, with the paint- 
ings and gilded altars by which we were sur- 
rounded. 

Over one of these gaudy places of offering and 
of miracles, upon the west side of the dome, is 
seen another of those peculiarly Italian paintings, 
representing the holy Trinity, but without the 
presence of death, which it has been observed 
shocks our senses and confounds our conceptions 
of spiritual existence, in the painting at SantaCroce. 
It is of execution indeed, so artful as to make us 
forget the sensations with which the representation 
of the Creator in human form first oppress us. If 
it were by the work of men^s hands — ^if it were 
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by perfection in the arts, that the EteAial Father 
might be conciliated, the Italians should be the 
favourite Children of Heaven. The Holy Spirit, 
in the usual form of a bird, is seen upon the wing 
descending upon, or hovering over a figure, which 
is a less daring attempt to represent Him whose 
form and feature were of the earth, and who cannot 
be faultily represented in our own image. Above 
the opposite altar there is a basso relievo represen- 
tation of the Crucifixion, in which appear the prin- 
cipal characters of the holy family. But what is 
most uncommon of the decorations of the cathedral 
of Siena, is, the exhibition of the busts of aU the 
Popes from Alexander III. These are placed 
upon a narrow gallery over the cornice above the 
columns around the nave of the church. 

From the Duomo we retiuned to our hotel, at 
the door of which, we were met by the IsChdlord 
and several of the domestics, by whom we were 
conducted to the dining-hall. The room was 
not equal in dimensions with those in the Italian 
inns generally ; but it was not more inconvenient 
or uncomfortable. The table wanted nothing in 
neatness and was complete; and, when our 
worthy Vetturino bade us be seated, and at the 
same time took his place at our table, there was 
something so simple and primitive in all our rela- 
tions to each other, that a traveller might never 
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feel SO disposed to condemn that moroseness or 
ungenerous pride which so often deprives us of 
the company of those who may be our equals in 
all but the means by which we purchase our 
solitude, and often with it, the ill-will, and, 
when we least think it, even the contempt, of 
those whose society and whose conversation, had 
we exhibited less repulsiveness, would have en- 
tertained — ^perhaps, instructed us. 

Our dinner was excellent. We had soup, — we 
had a choice dish of wild boar, — ^we had hare, — 
we had treel, the best fish in the Mediterranean, 
beef, and several dishes of vegetables, salad, and 
a dessert composed of seven or eight kinds of 
stewed and undressed fruits, and as much ordinary 
wine of good sound quality as we thought proper 
to drink. 

The table conversation was animated, and to 
myself, at least, instructive. We talked of what 
we had seen of the town, and what we had read 
of the Sienese ; for my companions, save the monk, 
were all foreigners in Tuscany. The conversation 
was begun by our landlord observing, how rarely 
he had an opportunity of meeting an English gen- 
tleman upon the femiliar footing upon which we 
now stood to each other ; and was followed by a 
confession on my part, at least of my opinion, con- 
cerning our national manners, of more than need 
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be repeated here. But from this we jumped to 
the works of art which we had seen^ and thence 
to the people. 

It was the impression of my fellow travellers, 
that the Sienese are considered a clever people 
among all the Italians, and affable and obliging -, 
and that their pronunciation of the language, 
has all the richness and harmony of the Roman 
accent combined with the more correct and more 
esteemed diction of the Florentines. Moreover, 
that the women were extremely handsome, with 
a fair complexion and generally a high colour; 
and what we saw and heard while we were here, 
did not certainly lead to any doubts of the truth 
of these favourable impressions. 

When dinner or supper was over, we went to- 
gether to the coffee house, where we each paid 
two gracie, which is equal to about a penny and 
one fourth, for a cup of coffee and milk, and the 
same for an ice-cream, in a well-lighted gay room, 
with gazettes ; or, one gracia for black coffee with 
sugar only. 

From the coffee house we returned to the hotel, 
where we were shewn into our bed rooms ; and I 
never went to bed happier, nor slept better, than 
on the first night of my experience of the plea- 
sures and advantages of this mode of travelling. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ROME. 

After tliree days passed in the same agreeable 
manner, as the twenty-four hours which gave 
occasion for the remarks comprised in the last 
chapter, on the morning of the fourth, amidst a 
conversation which arose out of some observation 
upon the steril and inferior appearance of the 
country in the Roman state, compared with the 
signs of industry and abundance which reign 
every where throughout Tuscany, one of the pas- 
sengers in the fore-part of the carriage exclaimed, 
" Roma ! ^^ It was an alarm to new objects of 
anticipated interest; and every head was now 
thrust out of the windows of the vehicle, to obtain 
a first view of the " Eternal City,^^ and all, save 
Rome, was forgotten. Little was, however, yet 
to be seen, but the domes and towers of a multi- 
tude of temples of Christian worship, issuing from 
a confused mass of trees, walls, and mounts, 
while over all peered the .unrivalled and mighty 
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fabric of St. Peter^s, resembling at this distance, 
our grand Christian temple, and great sepulchre 
of heroes, statesmen, and philosophers, St. Paul's. 
We were now within two hours of the gates of 
the city — a time too short for the traveller to form 
in one concentrated idea, any distinct image, &om 
the diverse reflections which crowd upon his mind 
at this exciting moment of his tour. Rome — a 
village — a city — the mistress of the world. For 
centuries, history scarce records another name. 
The shadows of heroes, poets, orators, in their 
turn flit before us, each apparition more potent 
than the last, till that appears which " wears upon 
his brow the round and top of sovereignty,^^ to 
usurp the ephemeral glory which preceded the 
crash of the mighty empire. 

" But yesterday the word of Cssar might 
Have stood against the world : now 
Is none so poor to do him reverence." 

Then follow the visions of the more insidious 
race who so long possessed the moral empire 
over all the civilized world, and whose blind or 
corrupt agents still taint the social institutions 
of Christendom with follies and vices which should 
scarce be inferior to those which prevail among 
a people, yet unsubjected to civil government and 
established laws. 

What a crowd of i;eflections press upon the 
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mind^ as we cross the eternal stream^ which, pre- 
sently turning its course, flows through the me- 
morable dty, which it has watered through all its 
vicissitudes in every age, and will flow on, when 
no trace of either ancient or modem Rome re- 
mains — when the very ruins of the mighty city 
have perished, and its site is known no more. 

The tourist of the coldest imagination, could 
not, at the gates of Rome, want the* ready emo- 
tions which spring from reflections like these. All 
the travellers that were now together, could hardly 
have been of the same temperament, the same 
disposition; yet, there was not a word uttered, 
from the time we obtained the first sight of Rome, 
imtil we reached the bridge of the unchanged 
Tyber — ^the current which witnessed the rule of 
Bomulus, Augustus, the Antonines, and now sees 
the religious empire fast passing away, to vanish 
and appear no more. 

We now passed by the ancient bridge of Mil- 
vius, now called the MoUe, from the right to the 
left bank of the Tyber, about two miles from the 
point at which the stream enters the city; thence 
we soon found ourselves threading the street of 
the suburb without the walls, which leads directly 
to the Porta del Popolo, or the gate of the people, 
where we arrived soon after noon. 

The very gate of Rome is an object to illustrate. 
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or impress the truths of history. Here the sta- 
tues of St. Peter and St. Paul, the first works of 
art that present themselves to the eye of the tra- 
veller upon his very entrance into Rome, proclaim 
the yet existent empire, which, if it was formed 
to enlighten, has so often employed its moral in- 
fluence in deluding, mankind. 

Having passed the gates of Rome, you find 
yourself inmiediately in the midst of the Piazza 
del Popolo, which is a public place, that had been 
worthy the queen of the nations, at a happier era of 
her sovereignty and her glory. On either hand of 
the Piazza del Popolo, there is a broad semi-cir- 
cular gradatory ornamented with statues, foun- 
tains and shrubs, terminated at either end by 
uniform buildings, and two fine churches. On the 
left is seen a colossal statue, representing Rome 
between the Amo and the Tyber, and on the right, 
another representing Neptune between Tritons; 
while the four extremities of the two semi-circular 
gradatories are ornamented with statues, repre- 
senting the four seasons of the year. But, in the 
centre of the noble piazza stands an Egyptian 
obelisque, a glaring monument, Uke that in the 
Place de la Concorde at Paris, at once, of national 
robbery and sacrilege, and of the bad taste that 
would associate the most incongruous elements to 
compose one simple design. 
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Passing through this grand piazza, we entered 
the Via del Corso.'or grand public way, which con- 
ducts to the Piazza Colonna, in the very centre of 
modern Rome. A few steps further, and we ar- 
rived at the hotel, which had been recommended 
to us, where we took leave of our good friend tlie 
Vetturino ; and, with the exception of the young 
monk, who entered one of the numerous couvents 
of the city, we all established ourselves for the pre- 
sent at the same hotel. 

The thoughts which will pass through the miud 
of the tourist, during the first moments he may 
find himself alone in Rome, will remain indeKhly 
engraven upon his memory. Nothing in Italy, 
until we arrive at tlie aucient capital of the world, 
very strongly recalls to our minds the memory of 
the Romans of the repubhc or of the empire. At 
Venice our reflections turn towards the history of 
the middle ages, and we contemplate the scenes 
of blood and crime, which, through the space of 
centuries, defile the annals of the royal merchant 
state. The noble ruin which we gaze upon, like 
the corporeal remains of a vigorous bodily frame, 
from which the spirit has just fled, presents us 
with all the external proportions and beauty of 
the original, without the essence of existence — 
with the lifetesa relic, left to see corruption day by 
day decompose and destroy the material sub- 
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stance^ which was once animated with a liviQg 
soul. We walk or ro^ through Venice in the 
melancholy mood in which we approach and stand 
in the very presence of death ; and the causes of 
her national extinction recur and engage our in- 
quiries^ until horror and abhorrence of the scenes 
which we recall, excite our apprehensions con- 
cerning the untimely fate of every society, whose 
institutions require the prop of such wealth as can 
only be derived from external sources, as well as 
attest the vicious and unstable character of oligar- 
chical government. A stranger band, in language, 
in feeUng, in everything, now parades in the courts 
of the tyrant doge. The traveller who should 
feel for the oppressed generations that have passed 
away, wiQ painfully sympathise with the present 
race ; and we leave Venice with few incentives to 
return. 

At Florence our feelings are of a kindlier 
nature, and the things which regard the present 
engage our whole or chief interest. No stranger 
troops, tell a talg of foreign conquest and of woe, 
no blood-stained oligarchy has left the traces of 
its fearful career. Even superstition, which still 
stalks a moral engine of terror through the rest 
of Italy, is here shorn of its force, and ceases to 
harrow up our feeUngs with the frightful examples 
of its diabolical reign : and thus, we engage with 
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calmer interest in the examination or study of the 
fine arts, with which the public edifices and the 
palaces of Florence so especially abound. 

But at Rome — ^with what feelings we first enter 
the ^^ Eternal City," the occasion has already oc- 
curred to notice, but when within the walls of an 
ample chamber in our first domicile, carelessly 
thrown, rather than luxuriously reclining upon a 
large couch, and reposing rather from the burden 
of thought than from bodily fatigue, other feelings 
than those which before possessed us, unexpectedly 
occupy our minds. 

There was nothing within or without doors, that 
one could say was directly similar with anything 
with which a Briton might have been familiar 
elsewhere ; and yet, for myself, I experienced that 
sensation, which few have not in a greater or less 
degree approved, at some time, and in some cir- 
cumstances, of their lives. It was that feeling 
which arises from an impression that we receive, 
and at the same time we know to be false, that 
the objects that are around us, and our present 
situation are not new to us, although we cannot 
recall any perfectly distinct recollections of any 
object we see before us, or any disjoined clear 
revival in the mind, of any definite impression 
that we should have before experienced. Some, 
under circumstances very different indeed from 
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the present^ have even thought these sensations 
to be the faint impressions of a former existence ; 
but perhaps they are too easily accounted for^ to 
drive u^ to such a forced thought^ at leasts within 
the walls of that city, which possesses yet some 
remains, if not of the soul that once animated an 
empire, at least of the bodily frame, and the heart 
from which the life blood circulated, that even 
attained in the time of its full strength, our once 
dependent island, our now free and happier Bri- 
tain. But be the causes of these feeUngs what 
they may, their operation upon the spirits, is at 
least, found to be at all times soothing and grate- 
ful. They should be like our impressions, when 
we awake under the effects of a turbulent dream, 
and as effective as the first beams of light, in ele- 
vating the spirits, depressed below the just meaa 
which it is most desirable to maintain. 

To these impressions succeeded others, that 
should have some kindred to those which we ex- 
perience in early life, on our return, after long 
absence, under our paternal roof. There was 
something essential indeed missing. Where was 
the greeting which we are wont to receive at that 
season of life especially, when our more disinte- 
rested and purer feelings predominate, and before 
the earliest natural ties have been loosened by 
other bonds perhaps not more sacred than they, or 
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broken asimder by death, and we are taught that 
which regards our short pilgrimage here, and 
binds us to this world, if we look not beyond it, 
is indeed but vanity, and a course of disappoint- 
ment and pain ? But when you reflect upon that 
Britain from which you have travelled — ^your 
country — that was a land of barbarism in the 
proud days of Rome, the island seems removed to 
an immeasurable distance, such as Rome never 
appeared to be, when contemplated at home. 

But tl\|Bse fond thoughts, by and by give place 
to such as are more readily entertained. We now 
inhabit that very spot upon which the mind has 
been steadily bent, upon which the fancy has 
been fixed, from our boyish days. We now 
stand upon the site of events in the history of 
the human species, in every sense the most in- 
teresting and the most important to the present 
and the fiiture generations, of all that are found 
recorded in the annals of mankind in every age. 
If the world is indebted to the sages of Greece 
for its systems of philosophy, it should be not less 
bound to the heroes and legislators who flourished 
in free Rome, for those laws which still more or 
less prevail throughout the world, and for those 
principles of liberty, and those free institutions, in 
which a Briton above all, has the most reason to 
rejoice. For the chief and tyrant, in many a land, 
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he^ at leasts sees and obeys only the chosen sove- 
reign of his people. The oppressor elsewhere^ is the 
father of his people there. Or^ if it sound less 
familiar^ it will not sound the less tender — at 
this time^ the mother of Aer people; a chiefs at 
leasts with equal respect for the laws, with those 
who are subjected to their censure, and with equal 
interest in their just application, and in the conser- 
vation of the liberties, the happiness, of the nation. 
Long before our arrival at Rome, it was known 
to me, that the objects of all my companions, save 
the young monk, consisted equally in a com- 
mendable curiosity to view the antiquities, and 
examine the works of art of which so many noble 
specimens are still to be found within the walls 
of the ancient capital; and as there was nothing 
in my original motives in quitting Britain, of a 
nature to forbid society, or excuse passing by any- 
thing worthy to be examined, I was glad to avail 
myself of the agreeable company into which I had 
been thrown; and I agreed with those of my 
companions that remained, to engage with them 
in our common pursuit. The same plan, how- 
ever, that has hitherto been chosen in these 
sketches, will still be adhered to, of taking notice 
only of the leading objects of interest that came 
under our review during the ramble through 
Bome, in which we now engaged. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

ROME. 
THE PIAZZA COLONNA— -MOUNT CAPITOLINE — THB COLISEUM. 

The day, then, after our arriyal at Rome, we 
we set out together upon our first ramble through 
the streets and public places of the city. 

We had scarce left our hotel, before we came 
upon the Piazza Colonna already mentioned, which 
occupies a part of the Forum, which bore the name 
of Antonius Pius, and upon which stands an 
ancient done column, erected by the senate of 
Rome, to commemorate the victories of Marcus 
Antonius over the Marcomani in Germany, the 
particukrs of which are represented in basso 
relievo, upon the shaft of this noble monument 
of antiquity. And here, it may be remarked, in 
parsing, we have another strange instance of per- 
verted taste in the substitution of the statue of 
St. Paul for that of Antonius — ^the apostle, placed 
upon the summit of a column which perpetuates 
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the memory and exploits of a Roman soldier. 
The piazza is ornamented also by a fountain^ and 
is surroiinded by the palaces of Chigi, Nicolini, 
that of the Prince Piombino, and a public building, 
in which are found the post-establishment, and 
other government oflBlces. 

There had been some diflFerence of opinion 
among otu* party, concerning whether we should 
make otu* first walk through the more ancient 
part of Rome, and over the sites of the former 
city, or whether we should proceed immediately 
to view the great Christian edifice of modem 
Rome. The Frenchman and myself were in a 
mood which engendered more curiosity about 
such antiquities as recall our impression of the 
ancient capital, or throw a faint light upon the 
pages of history^ but, as the inclination of the 
Italians who were with us, lent strongly towards 
the great Cathedral of St. Peter, and neither 
party was willing to yield its judgment or 
fancy, after we had made rather a minute sm^vey 
of the memorial of the virtuous Antonius, we 
separated, and the yoimg Frenchman and myself 
directed our steps in the first place towards the 
Mount Capitoline. 

Our perambulations upon this occasion, were 
without any other guide than the books ; but our 
inquiries soon brought us to the modem capitol. 
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which is fonneil upon the mina of the ancient, 
without destroj-iug them : and with the additions, 
which now contain a muacum, forms one of the 
most interesting objects of the modem city. 

The approaches to the capitol are open, bnt not 
regular or grand, till you stand near the foot of 
the great flight of steps, which conducts to the 
mount upon which the ancient, and on this side, 
now modemiKcd building stands. The broad steps 
have an ample balustrade on either side, and are 
ornamented with statuary of the most precious 
remains of antiquity. The first in order, as you 
approach, are two Uons in black granite, which 
spout water from their open mouths. These have 
been put at the bottom of the steps on eacli hand, 
while at the top have been placed colossal statues 
of Castor and Pollux, which were found among 
the rubbish of the ancient city, during the pon- 
tificate of Piua IV., one on either hand, each 
standing by the side of his horse. Besides these, 
there are also the statues of Constantine AugustuSj 
and Constantine Csesar, which were discovered 
among the ruins of the termes or baths of the 
Emperor Constantine. 

Arrived at the top of the grand approach, you 
find a public place called the Piazza del Campi- 
doglio, the front of which is formed by the present 
■enate house, built upon the ruins of the ancient 
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edifice^ and the sides by imiform buildings^ erected 
by Paul III.^ from designs by Michael Angelo^ and 
now made the conservatories of the precious re- 
mains of antiquity^ found from time to time in 
Borne : it is entitled theMuseum of the Campidoglia. 
In the centre of this square^ is placed an ancient 
equestrian statue of Marcus Antonius in bronze. 

The approaches to the chambers of the senate- 
house^ are by a double flight of steps^ immediately 
beneath the summit of which> fronting the square^ 
is a grand fountaiB, constructed hj Seitus V. 
This fountain^ also^ is ornamented with ancient 
sculpture^ and in the centre of it has been placed 
the statue of Minerva seated. This statue was 
found at Cora^ and is of white marble^ with the 
drapery of porphyry. Another colossal figure is 
placed on either hand^ representing the Nile 
and the Tiber; and these it appears were found 
in the temple of Serapis^ and are of the time of 
Marcus Antonius. 

From the platform above this fountain^ you 
enter a vast hall^ in which the senators and judges 
sit to administer justice to the citizens of modem 
Borne. The waU is without decorations, and is in 
nothing remarkable except its dimensions. 

We next entered the Museum of Campidoglio, 
which contains choice specimens of antiquities, 
the collection of which was commenced by Clement 
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XII., and terminated by Pius VII. Its verycon- 
tenta could not be so much as enumerated here. 
But, would, it may be said, that the sacerdotal 
sovereigus had been as eager to rescue from 
corruption, the spare remains of the primitive 
Christianity, as they have been to preserve the 
external symbols of a system, hy the admixture 
with which religion has been defiled, and even con- 
verted into an engine of restraint upon the im- 
provement of the 3iumanintellect, instead of being 
our safest conduct through the peqdexed mazes 
of philosophy, and through the violent moral as 
■well as political struggles in which mankind are 
unceasingly engaged. 

Without quitting Mount Capitoline, we visited 
such other remains of antiquity as are here pointed 
out to the traveller. The most remarkable of 
these were some columns said to have belonged to 
the temple of Jupiter of the Thunder, erected by 
Augustus, and several columns, also of the temple 
of Fortune, with ^me remains of the cellars ot 
vaults of the temple of Concord. 

On descending from the Carapidoglio to the 
opposite side of the senate house, you leave the 
streets of modem Rome, and, coming upon the 
site of the Forum, you are surrounded at different 
distances on all sides, with many of the noble 
remains of the ancient capital^ sometimes sepa- 
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rated from each other by masses of indistin- 
guishable ruins^ and sometimes by regularly 
planted^ aged trees^ which look like the remains 
of pleasure-grounds of a later age. On this side 
the Capitol^ and in its immediate vicinity^ are to be 
seen columns^ some standings and others long 
fallen^ but which have been discovered and ex- 
posed by the removal of the earth, which here, 
as every where, upon the site of ancient Rome, 
has accumulated many feet above the former sur* 
face of the ground. 

The Forum, which was established at the epoch 
of the peace between Romulus and Tatius, was 
formerly surrounded by a portico of two stories, 
the upper of which we are informed consisted of 
offices for the collection of the imposts, while the 
lower contained magazines or shops ; and it should 
be from one of these that Virginius drew the dag- 
ger on the occasion so familiar to us ; but of the 
actual edifice which formed the enclosure, nothing 
now remains. We however stand upon the site of 
that Forum so memorable in history, and in the 
front of the Capitol, that has looked upon so many 
scenes that will be recorded with thrilling interest 
as long as the world shall endure. We stand upon 
the ground hallowed by the eloquence of Cicero, 
and by the deeds of men who struggled to main- 
tain the dignity of our nature in the establishment 
or conservation of political freedom. We stand 
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in the very midst of that city, whicli, as our re- 
flections may lead us, we seem to behold in all 
her former grandeur, or muse over, in the sad 
monument which her ruins exhibit of the insta- 
biUty and the vicissitude of hiunan afiairs. 

We next proceeded to view the ruins of the 
edifices which stood upon that part of Mount 
Palatine, which antiquarian lore points out as the 
spot of that very Rome which Romulus built upon 
the site of a former city, and which bore the name 
of the hill upon which he now erected the first 
edifices of the future mistress of the world. 

The most remarkable ruin in this vicinity, is 
the Coliseum, the form, dimensions, history, and 
the purpose of which, are almost as familiar to us 
as the name of Rome itself; and the sensations 
which the traveller will approve in approaching 
this vast pile, are like those which we feel on 
returning after a long interval of time to take 
a second view of some object of interest with 
which we have before made ourselves familiar. 

The Coliseum is at once a monument of the 
greatness and barbarity of the Romans, under 
the Emperor Flavins Vespasian, by whom it was 
erected in the seventy-second year of the Christian 
era — of that mixture of refined taste and bar- 
barism, which distinguished the Romans in the 
first and two following centuries. 

k5 
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In the very age of the arts, eyen Titos 
could sacrifice 2^000 human beings to gratify the 
savage dehght of his ferocious countrymen. But 
this sad memorial of human cruelty, which was 
placed in the midst of ancient Rome^ now stands^ 
in its decay^ amidst the ruins of that great 
throne of Empire which it equally adorned and 
disgraced. 

We mounted to the top of the four stories of 
which the enormous edifice is composed ; whence 
we obtained a full view of the melancholy scene 
around us^ comprehending palaces^ termes or great 
public baths^ temples, or the sites of the greater 
number, indicated by some prostrate column, 
or broken remnant of walls or indistinguishable 
heaps of rubbish ; all once the seats of sensuality 
or luxury, or of the degrading worship of fabu- 
lous beings, which it were as rational to call 
demons as gods. 

What an amazing compass of thought, if the 
memory could call up the events, and the mind 
entertain all the scenes of which this spot of the 
earth has been the varied theatre, &om Romulus 
to the erection of the edifice upon which we now 
stand — from Vespasian to the abolition, under 
Honorius, of the cruelties of which it was so long 
the chief stage — ^from the first influence of Chris- 
tianity, in refining the savage maimers of the 
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Romans and of the worlds to the usurpation and 
tyranny of the church, with the corruption of 
morals and the establishment of that mental 
slavery, which even the Reformation and the pro- 
cess of knowledge in the freer states of Europe, 
has not yet been able, entirely to overcome. 

Such was the proper business of our first day 
in Rome, and such were the reflections which pre- 
sented themselves, as we stood amid the ruins of 
that once mighty seat of empire, the history of 
whose people has famished the world with lessons 
both moral and political, which will not cease to 
have their influence upon all human actions, and 
upon the destinies of mankind. 

To proceed any further with these notices of 
the more striking remains, which the vast site of 
the ancient city exhibits, and which we neces- 
sarily visited, or with the reflections they suggest, 
would be to dwell too long upon these earlier 
stages of a journey, the future incidents of which 
claim an equal share in the proper object of these 
inquiries and remarks. 
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CHAPTER XVII- 



BOME, 



BASILICA OF SAINT PETER. 



Of the many modem objects of profound in- 
terest in Rome, we proceeded first to view that 
immense and grand edifice, which has been 
for several ages, the wonder and admiration of 
Christendom. 

Having passed to the left bank of the Tyber by 
the Bridge of Saint Angelo, you leave the Castle of 
Saint Angelo upon the right ; and proceeding by 
an indifferent way, arrive, in the space of a few 
minutes, in plain view, and in the very front of 
this wonder of art, and noblest example of the 
results of genius and perseverance, aided by the 
combined efforts of common zeal, and directed to 
the attainment of any great design. 

There is nothing, however, more disappointing, 
than the first view which is obtained of the church 
of St. Peter. The approach, which it has been 
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observed, is by an indifferent way, presents no- 
thing but mean buildings on either side, even to 
the near vicinity of the first columns of the great 
circular colonnade, which, extending from each 
side to the proper front or grand portico of the 
church, enclose an ample space adorned with an 
obelisk and fountains and appropriate statues. 
But you must take up a position near the centre 
of the enclosed space before you have a perfect 
view of the great objects around you. And even 
at the most favourable point from which we here 
contemplate the noble structure, the fancy, at 
least, will be offended, if not the judgment, (to the 
possession of which, however, no claim is in this 
instance pretended), by the seeming incongruity 
which presents itself between the magnificent Co- 
rinthian frontispiece and the plain Doric colonnade. 
Indeed, it is not until the grand Basilica is seen 
in detail both within and without, and that every 
object has become familiar to the eye and present 
to the memory, that a just conception can be 
formed of the inmiensity and magnificence of the 
perfect whole. 

In the centre of the piazza formed by these 
great colonnades and the church, stands, also, one 
other of those obelisks which of course agree 
neither with the age, the style, nor the associations 
they present, with the surrounding objects which 
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they are intended to embellish. Two grand foun- 
tains^ however^ one on either side of the Egyptian 
monument^ in better taste^ give an air of liveliness 
to the place^ which, without some object for ever 
in motion, had been too dull to contemplate in 
the proper &ame of mind, that we might receive 
that impression which should be the just effect of 
our first contemplation of the mighty fabric. But 
we may proceed to such details as might not be 
consistently dispensed with. 

These grand colonnades — which were an adjunc- 
tion to the original edifice, consist of four parallel 
or equal rows of Doric columns, forming, as al- 
ready observed, two curved porticos, each uniting 
at one extremity with the grand portico of the 
great temple itself — present an approach that is 
worthy of the noblest edifice that exists in the 
world. 

The grand front of the church exhibits a portico 
of eight Corinthian columns and four pilasters 
forming five entrances, above which are seven 
balconies, the whole being crowned with a balus- 
trade, and thirteen colossal statues representing 
the Saviour and the twelve Apostles. 

We approached the middle entrance of the 
church by a broad flight of steps, at the bottom of 
which stand the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul ; 
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and we now entered beneath the spacious portico 
which extends the entire length of the front of 
the building, and has at either extremity a fine 
equestrian statue, the one of Constantine and the 
other of Charlemagne. From this, five doors cor- 
responding to the five flights of steps opposed to 
them, lead to the interior of the church. But one 
of these, which is called the Sacred Entrance, and 
is that on the right hand, is walled up, and only 
thrown open at the commencement of the Jubilee 
which takes place, and lasts the whole of, every 
twenty-fifth year, by the Pope himself and three 
of the Cardinals, to signify the beginning of the 
time when the occupant of the chair of St Peter 
in a peculiar manner extends pardon and remis- 
sion of offences to his great flock throughout the 
whole earth; and it is again walled up at the 
conclusion of this happy era. 

A piece of sculpture, in relievo, over this sacred 
entrance, represents the Savioiir in the act of 
giving the command to St. Peter, contamed in 
the words, ^^Feed my sheep,^' upon which the 
church of Rome lays so much stress, in advocating 
the claim of the head of their community, to in- 
struct, to govern mankind, and to remit or retain 
the sins of all who acknowledge the authenticity 
of this passage in Scripture. " Authentic words,^^ 
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says a worthy monk of La Trappe, in the simpKcity 
of his cloister faith^ '^sufficient in themselves to 
confound both heresy and schism/' 

We now passed into the interior of the holy 
edifice^ concerning which^ a few general^ and one 
or two particular remarks will suffice. 

That disappointment^ which it has been said 
can scarcely fail to strike every one upon the first 
view of the exterior of St. Peter's, has in some 
degree even before we find ourselves within itswalls, 
given way to a juster conception of the grandeur 
and magnificence of the noble pile ; and yet are 
we doomed at our very entrance, once more to ex- 
perience a parallel sensation. There is nothing 
at the first view of the interior of the church that 
strikes us with that degree of wonder for which 
we have prepared ourselves ; but we soon recover 
from our disappointment, to experience yet higher 
degrees of satisfaction than we had anticipated, 
and from more solid motives of interest and admi- 
ration. There is a chastity and simplicity, and an 
agreement of one and every thing to every other 
within the church, which produces that calm and 
tender impression upon the mind, which is as 
unexpected as the sensations we experience when 
we first came in sight of the exterior of the build- 
ing ; and perhaps the secret concerning the bond 
or principle which exercises, even at this day. 
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SO mucli influence^ and blindly binds so large a 
portion of the Christian worid to the ancient 
superstitions which the Romish Church retains^ 
is never nearer its revelation to the Protestant 
traveller, than at the moment of this his first 
entrance into the church of St. Peter.* 

The wonderful perfection of art, and the cause 
by which sensations, approaching even to a holy 
feeling, are impressed upon our minds are not 
apparent until we contemplate, in particular, some 
of the noble objects which adorn the magnificent 
interior of the Basilica ; but so perfect is the 
agreement, of all the parts to the grand whole, 
that it is some time before the eye is able to fix 
itself upon any one object to the exclusion of 
any portion of the perfect works that present 
themselves on every hand. But when this is ac- 
complished, we discover, in whatever exclusively 
engages our curiosity, that degree of beauty and 
excellence, from the separate contemplation of 
which, we find it diflScult to withdraw ; yet, it is 

* The author of the Italian guide-book which we held in our 
hands, observes, that the ^rand Basilica upon entering, has, to many, 
appeared smaller than the cathedral of St Paul at London and the 
grand cathedral at Milan ; and lest this impression should remain, he 
gives the proportionate length of the two latter churches and of St. 
Peter's in palms : a measure of about 8| inches English. 

St. Peter's. St. Paul. C. Milan. 

Length .... 830 710 598 • 

Breadth .... 606 400 465 
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not until we have examined many objects of our 
highest admiration^ and considered the causes of 
our impressions, and weighed the ftdl force and 
effects of the just adaptation of many parts to one 
grand whole, that we are able to understand and 
folly appreciate the character of all which we 
contemplate. 

The first of these individual specimens of art, 
or the two first that attracted our attention, came 
directly under our view before we ventured to 
penetrate further than a few paces towards the 
more sacred and centrical parts of the church. 
They consist, each of a winged cherub, done in pure 
white marble, supporting a reservoir, in yellow 
marble, and fashioned to represent a shell ; and 
they are so exquisitely sculptured, and preserve 
so perfectly their infantine appearance, that we 
might hardly suspect that they exceeded the di- 
mensions of human infants, until we are informed 
by the guide who conducts us, or the book which 
we hold in our hand, that they are each six feet 
in height, or more properly in length, measuring 
from the sole to the crown, as they seem to float 
upon the bosom of the incumbent air. With this key 
to our inquiries, which, at the very entrance of the 
church, threw some light indeed upon the yet un- 
discovered cause of our peculiar admiration, we 
proceeded up the grand nave of the sacred edifice. 
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Eveiytliing around^ as you proceed, preserves 
an admirable agreement with the whole ; statues^ 
paintings, mosaics, altars, all present themselves, 
between or upon, the pilasters that divide the 
grand from the side aisles, until on the right, 
as the aisles terminate with the space beneath 
the dome, against the last pilaster, is seen a 
colossal statue of St. Peter, in bronze, repre- 
sented in a sitting posture, and placed about five 
feet &om the ground. 

Here we stopped to contemplate for a moment 
the enoimous black statue, a little in detail, and 
remained to see the adoration which it received 
fi-om the devotees which ever and anon as they 
passed or prepared to leave the church, respect- 
fully approached the dusky representative of the 
great patron Saint, and with their warm lips em- 
braced the great toe of the cold figure, now worn 
beyond the bone by the pressure of Christian lips 
that daily pay this simple or idolatrous reverence 
to the image of the supposed founder, and first 
head of the great Christian church. 

K there should be anything in the great church 
of St. Peter which might form an exception to 
that unanimity and agreement between all its 
parts which so eminently prevail, it is doubtless 
this black figure of the apostle, which, is cer- 
tainly more striking and remarkable, than pleas- 
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ing, in the contrast which it makes with the 
pure white marble statues, and the monuments in 
precious coloured marble which appear in every 
part of the church. But it does not, however, 
appear to have been originally designed for the 
church ; for we are told, that it is formed of the 
metal which composed the ancient statue of 
Capitoline Jove ; and that after sitting for a 
season in the monastery of St. Martin, it was 
transported by Pope Paul V. to the place in the 
church of St. Peter where it is now seen. With- 
out this history, it would be almost impossible to 
persuade ourselves that it is not formed of black 
marble. 

Our attention was next turned to the grand 
centre beneath the lofty Cupola, where we find 
the two-fold objects of interest united — ^the pre- 
cious works of art, which are in view, and the 
broad pit and way to the sacred subterranean 
chamber, with the precious relics intombed be- 
neath the pontifical altar which is erected directly 
under the dome. 

At the four corners, formed by the figure of 
the cross which the church represents, at an ap- 
propriate height above the ground, stand colossal 
statues of the Four Evangelists, while in the centre 
is seen the confessional of St. Peter, consisting, 
as commonly understood, of the altar above men- 
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tioned with the tomb and the chambers below it, 
but to both of which, a mere reference is all that 
may here be admitted; and that, without pre- 
tending to more exactness, than minuteness in 
detail. 

The pontifical altar of St. Peter, is placed seven 
steps above the pavement of the church, and is 
decorated in a style suited to the precious objects 
that surround it. Its form, is that of an ancient 
tabernacle ; and the canopy,, which, with all its 
appertinents, is of bronze gilded, is supported 
by four twisted columns, while angels are repre- 
sented at the comers, carrying the Tiara, the 
Keys, and other pontifical signs, or in the act of 
throwing garlands of flowers upon the table of 
the altar. The Pope oflSciates here on Christmas 
day, Easter Sunday, and St. Peter's day, but not 
on any other day in the year. 

On the side of the altar, towards the front of 
the church, is seen the wide open pit above men- 
tioned, surrounded by a semi-circular balustrade 
of precious marble, and decorated with a hundred 
and twelve lamps, which are kept always burning. 
From the side opposite the altar, you descend by 
a double flight of steps to a sepulchre, and a sub- 
terranean chapel, the gates leading to which are of 
bronze, also gilded. This chapel is said to have 
been formed in the first ages of Christianity, and 
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to have been used by the faithful during times of 
persecution and terror. It is now that which is 
properly called the confessional of St. Peter; 
and contains^ you are informed^ the tomb in 
which the body of the Apostle is still preserved. 

In a niche in the front of the four grand pilas- 
ters which support the great dome, there are also 
preserved, several other precious relics. Among 
these, a piece of the very cross upon which our 
Saviour suflFered, the lance by which he was 
wounded in the side, and what surprises us still 
more, some of the very perspiration that issued 
from the pores of his skin, whUe Uving a mortal 
being. 

At the upper extremity of the great aisle of the 
church, is a magnificient monument, a short no- 
tice of which, will close these few remarks con- 
cerning the church of St. Peter, the worthy 
Citadel of the spiritual fortress of the Roman- 
Catholic world. 

By two steps of porphyry, you arrive at the 
upper aisle of the church, in face of a monument 
of the most brilliant description called the chair 
of St. Peter. It consists of an attar upon which 
is placed a chair of bronze gilded, over which 
appears the semblance of two spirits, while in the 
advance are seen colossal statues of the two Fathers 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine of the Latin 
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Cliuroh, and St. Clirysoatom and St. Anastatiua 
of the Greek. The chair, however, which ap- 
pears, is hut the ease to another of wood, which 
is said to be that in ivhioh St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors for a long time sat to perform the ecclesi- 
astical fimctiona. But the whole is rendered the 
more striking by a brilliant representation of the 
Holy Spirit in the usual form, with the rays of his 
giory, which are formed of bronze also gilded, and 
with glasses so disposed as to double the effects of 
the luminous deception. 

Amidst the splendour, however, of this grand 
and genei'ally appropriate termination of the main- 
aisle of the great Cathedral, there ia another htUe 
Tariation from the general simphcity of the whole 
design of the many objects of interest which we 
contemplate, that is remarkable. 

On the right and left of the chair of St. Peter, 
at the circular turn which unites the upper with 
the side walls of the main-aisle of the church 
have been erected two superb monuments, that 
on the right being of Pope Paul III. and that 
on the opposite of Urban "VIII, and this ahght 
variation from the general character of the whole, 
which some, however, might not think a fauh;, 
occurs in the allegorical figures which adorn these 
monnmentB. That of Urban ia attended by 
Justice and Charity, and that of Pope Paul by 
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Prudence and Justice, the worthy deities of an- 
cient fable. The latter of these monuments was 
executed under the direction of Michael Angelo ; 
but as we learn from the guide-books, is a little 
changed from its original character by Berinno, 
the author of the major part of the embellish- 
ments which have been noticed. The figure of 
Justice, which is represented in a reclining pos- 
ture, was left quite without drapery; and the 
fair form was so natural and so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, that, even in a country where these exhibi- 
tions are not rare, it required the deficiency in 
the covering being supplied, which was elegantly 
done in metal by the hand abeady mentioned. 

To proceed ftirther with the monuments of 
the church of St, Peter, or even to the shortest 
notice of the altars and chapels which they de- 
corate, would suppose an acquaintance with the 
subject not pretended to in these remarks, as 
well as far exceed the just limits, which have been 
prescribed. We did not, however, omit visiting 
the monuments of '^Mary Clementine Sobieski 
Stuart, Queen,^^ as it is here inscribed, ^' of Eng- 
land,^^ who died at Rome in 1755, nor that of our 
'' King James III.^^ as it is also written, the last 
of a Royal Line, and better known and more 
properly, as the Cardinal of York, who died at 
Rome in the year 1819. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



BOMB. 



A HUMAN SACRIFICE. 



Though nothing ivhich has its origin in false 
principles, or is dependent upon the will of fallible 
beings might be found perfect, yet one that shoidd 
be about to regard the rational inhabitants of the 
globe from an elevation at which the meaner mo- 
tives of the actions of men were concealed from 
observation, might have fondly hoped, that where 
at least we have no greater share in the institu- 
tions of those things which are our inheritance 
or of their adaptation to our uses, than the mere 
external forms, or ^'appliances and means,^^ by 
which we transfer to our offspring and transmit 
to future generations the blessings we enjoy — one 
thus situated, might have fondly hoped, that in 
this case, at least, there woidd have been found 
no material discordance, no essential difference, 
in our modes of thinking and of acting; yet, is it 
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certain^ that among all the varieties of knowledge 
whicli we possess^ in that especially in which the 
Creator has youchsafed to afford a direct lights and 
to communicate with us in person in our own 
likeness — in that especially, there is less concord 
among men, even concerning all that thereto ap- 
pertains, than in every other branch of knowledge 
whatsoever; and this, even to an extent to have 
given rise to differences, which, in one extreme, 
has led to the authorization of systems of error 
and folly, confidently erected upon the basis 
of knowledge — structures of evil, built upon a 
foundation of benevolence,— nay, of down-right 
burlesque, placed upon the solemn basis of im- 
portant moral truths. 

The spirit of man, indeed, seems never so com- 
pletely to lose possession of its. faculty of discern- 
ing good from evil, as when we should walk in the 
clearest light, and might be most expected to frame 
our actions to correspond with a system given us 
from a source which we do not hesitate to con- 
fess to be of divine authority and not subject 
to error — ^never to stray so far from the direct 
way, as when we should be under the conduct of 
an unerring guide. Hence, we find in almost 
every system of religion which we contemplate, a 
certain compound principle, which, in the most 
extensive application of the term we may desig- 
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nate superstition, which is an attribute of the soul 
which accommodates itself to every humour, and 
exhibits itself in every form, from the feminine 
beauty which engages onr affections, to the 
monstrous shapes which assume the attitude of 
terror ; while it ia not unfrequently seen in the 
character, and robed in the habiliments, of the 
perfect ludicrous. lu a word, wherever we con- 
template the illegitimate offspring of man's in- 
tellectual powers, whether in the observance of 
unauthorized rites and practices under the influ- 
ence of affection, or of terror, or in the honest 
fervour of devotional zealj one element of its 
composition and one mode of its influence is 
usually found to abound above the rest, and 
to be most open to our observation and censure. 
And we are about to contemplate this supple 
element, in the single example which gave rise to 
these remarks, without attempting to define, or 
to weigh its iogredients, ajid estimate the pre- 
dominance of the one above the other — what of 
evil, what of good, or what of the ludicrous, should 
prevail in that degrading aflTection of the mind, 
of which we shall see one of the lamentable effects. 
While we had been occupied in the examina- 
tion of the monuments of Saint Peter's, we made 
the acquaintance of two French priests, by whom 
we were afterwards escorted to view as much of 
l2 
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the ceremony of the solemn religious act of taking 
the veU, as we might at any time have witnessed ; 
and an attempt will be here made to give some 
account of the grave event, after the manner 
hitherto chosen for recording what has fallen 
under observation during the course of these 
travels. 

Our new friends called at the lodgings which 
we had taken soon after our arrival in Rome, 
whence they conducted us to the church at which 
the religious ceremony was to take place. There 
were a few persons about the door; and the 
chnrch, the interior of which was exposed by the 
.great gates standing wide open, was crowded with 
spectators. There was, however, an alley left clear 
from the entrance up to the altar, which was 
kept open by the sacerdotal dependants, for the 
passage of the great object of the day^s interest. 
We were, however, with the class privileged at 
Rome, whether upon a bastion or within a 
church ; and following our guides, we arrived at 
the balustrade which separates the more holy 
places, which are more spacious in this, than in 
ordinary churches, and better distinguished from 
the nave and the entire of the building. Here 
we were immediately oflFered seats, and had been 
but a little time in our places, before a general 
movement announced the arrival of the great 
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object of all our interests, who was now con- 
ducted up the centre of the church, attended by 
a cardinal and several other priests, and a lady, 
whom we were informed was her sister. There 
were monks seated around the entire choir or 
upper nave, of the church j and as the party en- 
tered, the Cardinal took his place in front of those 
on the right of the altar, find the two ladies took 
theirs, side by side, at a httlc distance on the 
right of the Cardinal ; while a Deacon, at the same 
time seated himself upon a round, ample, armed 
chair, immediately opposite the Cardinal and the 
ladies. Three other priests now ascended the 
steps of the altar, and the mysteries which attend, 
or work the miracle of the mass, conamenced. 

\Vhile these important rites were performing, we 
had time to make a few observations upon the 
person and appearance, of the fair human sacrifice 
about to be offered up upon the altar, more cruel 
in the choice of its victims than that which the 
old law prescribed, yet ahandoued long before 
humanity had been prepared for the substitution 
of that better system which enjoins purity of heart 
rather than " vain oblations," or ceremonials, too 
long, and too much, even then, practised, to the 
exclusion of the spirit of the laws wliich they 
should only have been intended to solemnize and 
establish. 
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The present victiia of this eruel sacrifice ap* 
peared to be about twenty years of age. She 
was of a fair complexion with bine eye»; and had 
just colour enough upon her cheek to proclaim 
that the air she had breathed in her youth^ had 
been widely different &om that of the cloister m 
which she was now about to be confined for the 
period of her mortal life. There was, so far, no- 
thing that could be seen that would have excited 
any other feeling than admiration or regard ; and 
yet the whole figure^ taken together, and where- 
fi)re we shall presently see, was that of a vulgar 
eoquette, who it might have been imagined, sat in 
a court of justice, with her witness by her side to 
testify in her favour against the accusation of some 
injured party of the opposite sex. Her dress was 
of silk, satin, lace^ with flowers in abundance ; but 
it seemed made or put on, with so little judgment 
or good taste, that it struck us at once to inquire 
the meaning of habiliments apparently so opposed 
to the solemn and sad occasion of the virtual death, 
and not the less cruel, because voluntary, of one 
who seemed formed for the innocent enjoyments 
and the charities of a useful and happy life. The 
mass, however, was not over before our clerical 
Mends gave us a history of what had preceded the 
present ceremony, which will explain the apparent 
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inconsistencT-. A short paragraph may suffice to 
repeat what they informed us. 

They told us, tliat a fortnight had elapsed since 
" the youthful uovice had passed the twelve-months' 
noviciate which precedes the awful and irreclaim- 
able step — that during the whole of this time, 
following the established practice of the church, 
she had been, not merely permitted, but enjoined, 
to enter into the company of the gayest in the gay 
world — the theatre, the ball room, halla of con- 
certs, and aU the haunts of fashion had been for 
that time, as her home — that all this was intended 
to prove fully that the firmness which Heaven had 
given her, was capable of resisting the utmost 
temptations of the world — and, that this was the 
moment that proved the trLuraph of rehgion over 
the vanities of the external Tvorld, 

The young Frenchman during all the time that 
his countrymen of the sacred order were speaking, 
wore an air of uneasiness, which I at first took for 
a certain contempt of the speakers, which I knew 
not to be incompatible with his opinions of the 
church generally, and of the clergy in particular, 
nor discovered that it was otherwise, until the 
next and most touching act of the drama, so 
moved myself with contradictory and inexplicable 
feelings that I did not know well, either the source 
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of them, or precisely the nature of that which 
produced them. The priest, that sat opposite the 
novice and her friend, had as soon as the mass 
Ifas celebrated, commenced a sermon, which he 
preached sitting, and in the course of which, the 
proper business of the day being the subject, pro- 
duced such effects upon the feelings of the fair 
victim as became uncontrollable and impossible 
to ecmceal. In his discourse, he vividly painted 
the joys of Heaven — ^the happiness of the con- 
vent — the pains of Hell — and the transient cha- 
racter of the pleasures of the world ; but whether 
my own feelings were slower to move than those 
of others, or it may be that a perfect knowledge 
of the language was necessary to receive the full 
eflfects of the discourse ; I was astounded when I 
perceived the countenance of the novice change 
firom a smile which commanded respect and seemed 
at least sincere, to such a titter as better became 
her mock dress than the sanctity of the place and 
the occasion ; and I was still more surprised when 
I perceived this to change apparently to a badly- 
suppressed laugh : but when this became full and 
convulsive, the religious extasy which the fair 
diild enjoyed, and was the occasion of it, became 
too powerful to be concealed and too plain to be 
misunderstood. 

The extasy, which seemed to be little less, than 
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the youthful Frenchman experienced, was however 
of another kind. A combination of feelings, as he 
afterwards informed me, which he could not es- 
plain, had produced the most violent passion for 
the fair object of the day's interest; and wluch 
had not been without hope, when, confounded, or 
deceived lite myself, he first perceived the appa- 
rent levity of the lady, whom he then thought, a 
whisper as she should repass, might turn from her 
purpose, or that a note which he actually com- 
menced with his pencil might lead to the gratifi- 
cation of hia sudden and ardent passion. But 
when the cause of the fervour and Bceming 
mocl^ry in the fair maid, had become apparent, 
and its very spirit was eneTgetically explained by 
one of the priests, who in the tone of brotherly 
love and affection, unconsciously " spoke daggers" 
to his countryman, the lover knew perhaps for the 
first time, the feeling of despair; and it is but 
justice to add, that he did not recover his Gallic 
spirit and wonted gaiety for a full week after this 
dangerous experience of the effects of religious 
extaay, and the sympathy between the affections 
and passions, to which our nature is not perhaps 
at any stage of our journey through Ufe entirely 
exempt. 

When the sermon was Qver, the wilhng victim 

was led through a private door that conducted 
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from the choir of the church ta the convent to 
which it was attached. But the ceremonials of 
the offering were not yet completed ; and while 
a second mass was in performance, the fair novice 
appeared at a lattice-window or grating above the 
altar, where she remained seated during the rest 
of the performance of the service, in the same gay- 
habiliments in which she had first appeared. The 
second miracle, however, accomplished, singing 
commenced, and at the same time, the abbess or 
good mother of the convent appeared beside her 
new child, and was soon seen engaged in com- 
pleting the immolation, by transposing the out- 
ward condition of the person to conforih to 
the change of the spirit within. The office of 
the abbess was gingerly performed, and ended 
with the placing of the fatal veil, the sad type 
of eternal seclusion, in which she entirely enve- 
loped the fair person of the young and beautiful 
novice. But the touching ceremonials of the 
human sacrifice did not quite end here. 

The disappearance of the abbess and the new 
sister of the convent, who now both slunk from 
the grating as if they dreaded some demonstra- 
tion in making a marked adieu, was a signal for 
the rush of the people from the church. We were 
unacquainted with the cause of the movement, 
until we were informed by the priests that the last 
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scene of all^ in this eventfdl drama^ which we had 
yet to witness, was to be performed in the courts 
of the convent itself. 

We now leisurely left the holy edifice. The 
crowd gave way to our privileged guides, whom 
we followed, and we obtained easy entrance at the 
gate of the convent, which adjoined the church, 
and soon found ourselves, with about twenty 
priests and laymen, in the first vestibule of the 
galleries of the holy prison. 

As we entered, the now perfect nun, with the 
veil thrown from her face, was sitting in the little 
apartment on the left hand of the great folding 
doors which opened upon one of the long galleries 
of the convent; while the opposite side of the 
doors was occupied by the cardinal who had been 
present at the ceremonies performed in the church. 
Within the doors stood the abbess, with four or 
five of the nuns, not chosen from the younger sort, 
all with countenances, it must be confessed, which 
seemed to confirm the reports of the preacher con- 
cerning the happiness that reigns within the walls 
of the asylum, to which has just been given so 
harsh a name, and to which we attach so gloomy 
an idea. My young Gallic companion, declared 
he had never seen beauty without youth before. 
I never looked upon more heavenly faces. 

The new nun here appeared in a state of calmer 
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joy than that whidi she had exhibited in the 
church. Indeed, every face, from that of the 
cardinal, throughout, wore now the same air of 
composed and perfect joy. Some conversation 
took place ; but not a word passed on the subject 
which had been the business of the day. A table 
was placed by the side of the cardinal, with coflFee, 
which he partook and offered to those immedi- 
ately about him. But this, truly the last scene, 
was of short duration. 

The holy man now arose from his seat ; and 
this was the signal for the withdrawal of the 
abbess mother and her children. The parting 
was not abrupt; yet it must have been an eye 
that inhabited, where curiosity, and no feeling 
else reigned, that could have perceived at such 
a moment, the precise manner of the parting. 
Those within or without, might have bowed or 
might not. All that was certain, was, that a 
mixed feeling, and the first that had been percep- 
tible, seemed to discover itself in the countenance 
of the new nun : yet it could not be supposed to 
arise from any other cause than the momentary 
pang of parting with the holy men to whose ex- 
hortations she had listened, and upon whom her 
eyes were fixed to the last, combined with those 
of less earthly character which himself and 
brothers in the holy labour had inspired. But 
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the doors closed, few might know how, or ex- 
actly when, and shut for ever upon the loveliest 
woman I had yet seen in Italy. 

We now parted with the priests, whom we did 
not meet again; and perhaps I was not a bad 
companion, during the rest of aQ that day, for 
my stricken and now melancholy friend. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ROME. 

THE VATICAN — ST. JOHN DI LATERANO— THE HOLY STEPS— 

THE PRISON OF ST. PETER. 

Our next visit was to the Vatican, concerning 
which, a very few remarks will suffice. 

Among the works of men aided by the same 
arts, the same science, the world could not per- 
haps furnish an instance of greater dissimilitude, 
than that which is observed between the Grand 
Cathedral of St. Peter, and the Pontifical Palace; 
and which is rendered yet the more remarkable 
by the juxta-position of these edifices, and the 
names with which their details are connected. 

In the above faint outline of the great temple 
of the Christian world, the universal concord 
which there reigns, was especially noticed as a re- 
markable characteristic of the interior in parti- 
cular of that astounding work. The Pontifical 
Palace, wonderful in its dimensions, grand in its 
details, and though exhibiting some of the more 
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precious remains of Michel Angelo and BafFaello^ 
has no perfect whole^ to enable us to conceive 
and unite in one simple idea^ as we are able to do 
with the Basilica^ all that we nevertheless ad- 
mire in the examination of its myriad details. 
It consists in fact of several palaces built at 
different epochs, and imited in one whole; and 
some idea may be conceived of its magnitude, 
when we are informed that it contains within its 
extensive ramifications no less than twenty courts, 
and has eight grand, and two hundred lesser 
staircases. 

Within this cluster of palaces, is the great 
museum of Rome, the great library, and other 
chambers of curiosities, while every vestibule and 
corridor is teeming with the cherished works in 
particular of the great artists above mentioned ; 
but these, for the same reasons already suflBciently 
often stated, it is incumbent to pass over. There 
are also, two chapels in the Vatican, the principal 
of which, the Cappella Sistina, we may enter, 
simply that we might not pass by the supposed 
masterpiece of the pencil of Angelo. 

Over the altar of this chapel, appears this won- 
derful painting in fresco, representing the Final 
Judgment at the resurrection of the dead. It 
occupies a great portion of the whole wall of that 
end of the chapel, and reaches from the roof to 
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within five or six feet of the ground. A little 
above the centre of the picture, is seen, as the 
most prominent figure, the Saviour, or here, more 
properly, the Judge of mankind, above whom, 
appear angels who bear the cross and other em- 
blematic signs of the suflFerings of Christ on earth. 
On the right hand of the Saviour and Judge, 
appear the Just, and on the left hand the Wicked ; 
while a little beneath, is seen a group of angels, 
still in the act of blowing the trumpet, and on 
their right and left, other assemblages of the 
Just and the Unjust. It had perhaps been well 
if the painter^s imagination had stopped here : and 
could we sever from the picture all that appears 
below this point, the awful religious allegory had 
been at least consistent ; but below this, there is 
a river, on which a boat is seen floating, with old 
Charon engaged in his well-known occupation upon 
the Styx, besides such furies and monsters as 
might be easier excused in the machinery of a 
long epic poem, than when the whole of the 
allegory is at the same time present to the view. 
The painting, is, however, dusky and indistinct ; 
and we are spared much of the loathing or horror 
which would not otherwise fail to mix with the 
religious awe which the better portion of the 
picture should inspire. 

Besides this grand work, there is much to be 
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Been in the cliapel exliibiting the same hardy in- 
vention by the same celebrated hand. On the 
roof appear, the representation of the Creation 
of the world, and several other as bold conceptions 
of things related in the Pentateuch and in the 
Propheta, the artist never omitting to mix up the 
worthy sibyla which figure in ancient fable, with 
the earthly and celestial beings wliich compose 
the characters of sacred history. 

Of the great Christian temples at Rome, it 
will be sufficient to add to these notices a few 
remarks upon that of St. John di Laterano, which 
cedes to none but St. Peter's in extent, in riches, 
and in the precious objects of religious veneration, 
of which it has been made the sacred and the safe 
repository. 

This stately edifice, is one of the Four Grand 
Basilicas of Rome, that have each a walled door, 
which is opened only on the year of the Jubilee, 
the other three being, that grand head of all 
which we have already entered, that of St. Mary 
Maggiore, and tbat of St. Paul. The door of St. 
Peter's, as before mentioned, is opened on the 
rare occasion by the Pope, iu person, bnt the cere- 
mony attendant npou the enclosing of the others 
is honoured only by the presence of a Cardinal. 

The Basilica of St. John has had several names. 
It was first called after Constantine, by whom it 
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was erected, and after the Saviour, to wliom it was 
originally dedicated, and later, ^' The Golden 
Basilica/' on account of the riches which it con- 
tains ; but, since a second dedication that it has 
undergone, which has transferred the protecting 
patronage of the Saviour to St. John the Baptiid^ 
it has been called by the name of the Baptist> 
united with that of the Palace of Constantino, 
near which it was built. 

The portico of St. John di Laterano, is one of 
the finest in Borne. Six pilasters and four columns ' 
support a balustrade surmounted by colossal 
statues of the Saviour and the eleven Apostles, 
while beneath the portico is seen the statue of 
its founder. Five doors, including that which is 
walled up, penetrate from the portico to the 
interior of the edifice. 

The interior of St. John di Laterano, is com- 
posed of five aisles. Standing in that which forms 
the centre, you see twelve statues of the Apostles 
in niches, decorated with twenty-four colunms of 
precious marble; while beyond the great arch, 
which is supported by two enormous columns of 
red granite, is seen the chief altar. Here four 
columns of porphyry support a marble ^thic 
tabernacle, the ^te^st iming which i not 
confined to its external ornaments; for here we 
are informed are preserved the heads both of St. 
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Peter and St. Panl^ with other precious remains 
of inferior saints. The chapel at the back of the 
grand altar is also of the richest description^ and 
contains a tabernacle decorated with precious 
stones^ and figures of angels in bronze gilded. 
On the right of these you are shown the slabs 
of a table^ carefully kept in a glass case; and 
which, you are informed, are of that at which the 
Saviour sat at the institution of the Sacrament 
upon the last night that He supped with His 
chosen Apostles. 

Near this basilica stands an edifice erected in 
the thirteenth century, in which several other 
precious relics are to be seen ; and among them, 
a column of the Temple of Jerusalem, said to have 
been broken without apparent means at the death 
of Christ, and the stone upon which the soldiers, 
by the hazard of the die, determined the pos- 
session of the vesture of the Saviour. 

From this, we were conducted to the Santa 
Scala, or Holy Steps, within an edifice near at hand. 
Here is preserved a grand flight of steps, which we 
are informed belonged to the Palace of Pilate at 
Jerusalem. It consists of twenty-eight degrees of 
white marble, to the conservation of which the 
whole building with a chapel has been appropri- 
ated and sanctified. The Holy Scala is cased in 
wood, which only admits a view of a part of the 
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perpendicular front of each step. As we entered 
upon the platform on which the base of the flight 
rests, we observed several young women mounting 
the steps upon their knees, which appeared to us 
to be by no means a work of easy performance ; 
but as the action was a penance, voluntary or 
prescribed, as we were informed, the more painful 
of course the better ; and a remark being here made 
concerning our being the only men present, led to 
our guide's further informing us that the penance 
was usually performed only for those venial errors 
which are not regarded with the same sehse of 
shame in ourselves, as in the more delicate sex. 

There is a staircase on either side the marble 
flight, by which we might have mounted: but 
seized with a desire to obtain the same advantages 
which the fair penitents hoped to derive, we de- 
termined to imitate their example; and falling 
upon our knees, we began the difficult task. It 
was not, however, a work of the same difficulty to 
us, that it appeared to be to our fair companions ; 
whether this was from the greater length of our 
legs from the knee upwards, or from superior 
strength — it certainly was not through superior 
faith ; and we could not look upon so fair a sample 
of the beauties of Rome, and think we might have 
less sin than they. Thus, although the last of 
tiie young women that had commenced the ascent 
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nmst have accompli abed, at least, a third of the 
labour before we put ourselves upon our knees, 
aud several above a-half, we passed by tbem all, 
one by one, and arrived the tliree first at the top 
of the Sacred Steps. • 

It might be difficult to conceive a just idea of 
the character of this holy race — ^wherefore our 
sympathy had been exercised — the feelings of our 
companions in the toil aud our own. We might 
have put ourselves upon our kueea with very diff- 
erent feehnga from those which we received upon 
the way, or after we had gained the summit. We 
may think what we will of the weaknesses of 
mankind, when we fully exercise the higher powers 
of the mind — when we employ our noble reason ; 
but who has a heart so deficient in sensibility, aa 
to receive no impression in the contemplation of 
even the most bumble expression in a rational 
being of any sense of depeudeuee upon a be- 
neficent Being who should be the parent of all — 
any trust, that the common Creator will accept our 
acknowledgements or our Toluntary pains, for a 
recompense for our wilfulness or our guilt? 
Penance should, at least, be a more rational kind 
of worship than the senseless Mass. 

But if there were subjects for reflections of this 
character, there were others that partook less of a 
rehgioua cast, I never saw in so small a number 
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lof the younger sort of tlie opposite sex^ so large 
a proportion of beauty before ; and the effect (it is 
possible) was heightened by the expression of the 
features^ natural to all who are engaged in a work 
of absorbing interest. We then see, as it were, 
the soul herself, and read intelligibly her inmost 
thoughts^ when they are the least of all restrained; 
and when these are of a dependent creature, sen- 
sible of error, seeking forgiveness, and fiill of 
hopes on the very point of being accomplished; 
and when the form that we look upon, should be 
delicate, and the face lovely, who might define the 
precise nature of the sensations — ^the exact cha- 
racter of the feelings, that should possess one of 
Adam^s sons in the contemplation of so many 
impressive objects, so many motives of affection, 
united in a daughter of Eve? 

The first of the damsels that I passed by, as we 
mounted the Sacred Steps, was reposing from 
fatigue. She held in her hand a white handkerchief, 
soaked with her tears. The second, looked directly 
in my face ; but all consciousness of the presence 
of a witness to her toils seemed absent from her 
mind. Another was perceived to throw herself at 
full length, which her inferior height rendered 
necessary, upon every step, before she could attain 
that which she had next to mount. Some seemed 
most solicitous to obtain all the virtue that the 
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chapel ; and as the fair penitents sat contemplating 
before the concealed image of the Savionr, and 
one after the other retired, it seemed as if the 
same voice of God in human accents might be 
again heard to utter the memorable words, '^ Gt)> 
and sin no more ! ^^ 

This concise description of a few of the leading 
objects of immediate and chief interest in Rome, 
may not perhaps be inappropriately concluded by 
a short account of our visit to one of the former 
sad chambers of punition or persecution, so often 
found amidst the ruins of the capital cities of 
ancient empires, and whose well chosen position 
or artificial strength, has secured them from the 
general wreck which the palaces and edifices of 
every kind that stood around them have not been 
able to escape. 

Descending towards the Forum, from the steps 
of the ancient way that lie upon the left hand of 
the capital, you come to the church of St. Joseph, 
an edifice of itself, of inconsiderable importance, 
but which is built upon the wreck and over the 
cells of what are pointed out to the traveller as 
the remains of the subterranean chambers of the 
prison established by Ancus Marcus, the fourth 
King of Rome, whose name is still given to this fit 
apartment for the uses ascribed to it. 
As soon as we entered the church, we were 
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conducted, descending an ancient flight of steps, 
through a narrow way which led to the gloomy 
cell. The dimensions of the cell are about twenty- 
four feet long, by eighteen broad, and thirteen feet 
high ; and it has the sides partly cased with stone 
of the volcanic formation of the Campidoglio. 
Prom this chamber, the good monk, who was our 
guide, informed us that a passage, which is now 
built up, formerly penetrated to the Forum, and 
formed the cave where the bodies of those who 
were executed were sometimes thrown, till the 
tumult which might attend the event had passed 
away. 

In this prison, following tradition, we find some 
event proclaimed, marking every age, almost from 
the foundation of Rome, down to the time of 
the Apostles. In this very chamber, it is said 
Gugurtha perished by famine; and here the 
accomplices of Catiline met the just punishment of 
their crimes : and it is here also, as the traveller 
is informed, that St. Peter was confined during 
his imprisonment at Rome. 

After we had Hstened to thus much of the his- 
tory of the prison, our informant passed from the 
probable, to reports not entitled to the same de- 
gree of respect ; ending, however, with a legend 
concerning the great apostle, which it were not 
consistent to omit, 

VOL. I. M 
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On one side of the cell, is still to be seen a stone 
post or short column, which is placed in the 
ground, and rises about three feet from the floor, 
and which, as you are told, is that to which St. 
Peter was chained; and near the centre is a gently 
oosing spring of water, which* is said to have first 
appeared at the command of the apostle, who 
performed this miracle to obtain the water which 
he used in baptizing the gaoler, whom he had 
converted to the Christian faith. But the story 
proceeds yet further; and the good monk in- 
formed us, that the apostle, weary of confinement, 
caused the gates of the passage to open while the 
keeper slept; and that he left the prison with 
many of those confined with him, and that they 
all escaped the fury of their enemies; but that 
the apostle meeting our Saviour himself in his 
earthly form, a little without the gates of Borne, 
was rebuked by him for his irresolution, and the 
iU use which he made of his supernatural power, 
in flying from martyrdom, and the glory which 
awaited him; and that he returned to the 
cell, where he was again chained to this same 
stone. It may be here added, that on another 
occasion we were shown, in a church without 
the city, a stone of about two feet square, 
which is said to be that upon which our 
Saviour stood, when he reproved the apostle. 
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and caused him to return to tliis prison: and 
this stone is so happily or cunningly marked^ 
as to present the impression that might be made 
by human feet upon any soft or more accom- 
modating substance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



A ROMAN PRIEST. 



Before completing this short notice concerning 
a few of the many great objects of interest in 
Rome, it is incumbent to make a little revelation 
concerning two minor incidents, even though it 
jshould be difficult to be precise in the account of 
what in either case transpired, without some slight 
offence against the supposed obligation to main- 
tain that strict regard to delicacy, for the violation 
of which, a greater object than is here affectedmight 
alone atone ; and as it is necessary in the details of 
the first of these, which will be made the subject of 
this chapter, to introduce a Christian priest under 
circumstances less favourable than might be de- 
sired, it is proper further to premise, that, that 
which it might well be wished had not occurred, 
would certainly not have found a place in these 
sketches, had not the writer of them been, by 
subsequent experience, convinced that this divine. 
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if not a just copy of the fraternity generally, was 
yet not a solitary exception among the holy bro- 
therhood, nor indeed a character uncommon in 
Italy. But for my own justification, it is neces- 
sary to introduce the little illustrative incident, 
by an account of the circumstances which led to it. 

A few days after we had entered the apartments 
in which we lodged during our stay in Bome, I 
made a request of the good landlord whom we 
frequently saw, that he would obtain for me the 
address of an Italian professor, with whom, as I 
informed him, I wished to read, for the benefit, at 
once, of the language, and of a learned Italian 
gentleman's society. 

'^ I know, myself, precisely the gentleman that 
will suit you,'' said the landlord, discovering at 
the same time, a satisfaction which I never knew 
any Italian or Frenchman fail to discover when a 
foreigner has expressed a desire to use, or to study 
the Italian or French language ; " and if," con- 
tinued he, " you will permit me to introduce you 
to a priest, I can ensure you a good master, 
and at the same time the society of one of the 
cleverest men in Rome." 

At this announcement, I did not omit the op- 
portunity of assuring the landlord of my esteem 
for the clergy of Italy generally ; adding, indeed, 
that I should prefer a priest above any other. 
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The good host now left me ; and but a short 
time had elapsed when he returned with the pro- 
fessor^ with whom I soon formed a plan of study ; 
and we appointed a certain hour of the next 
morning for our first essays^ and after a little 
conyersation upon ordinary topics^ separated for 
that eyening. 

The next morning the priest came very punc- 
tually at the hour appointed^ with his hands ftill 
of books; and we sat down, turned over the pages 
of many, read a little of one and a little of 
another, and talked away the time, until it wanted 
only a few minutes of twelve, at which hour the 
holy man informed me he had to perform mass at 
a chapel near at hand. But he suggested, that if 
it were agreeable to me, we might afterwards walk 
together through the town, to which I consented, 
and proposed to accompany him to church, and 
attend his performance of the mass in the mean 
time* We, therefore, left the hotel together, and 
parting in front of the temple, the priest entered 
the sacred edifice by a private door, which led to 
the sacristie, while I took the public way which 
conducted immediately to the open body of the 
church. 

As I entered, another priest was in the act of 
concluding a preceding mass, and a pause of a 
few minutes elapsed, during which the assistants 
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in the mystery were making their ^^ exits and their 
entrances/^ as well as the congregation, which 
was not nimierous, as it was not the Sabbath or 
any other holy day. But my new acquaintance 
very soon made his appearance upon the sacred 
stage. The eyes of the holy man were cast upon 
the ground as he entered with the consecrated 
vessels in his hands; but he marched with a 
quick step to the front of the altar, where he bent 
the knee and bowed, in wonted reverence to the 
holy symbols, then mounted the step, and imme- 
diately commenced the mystic ceremonies, by 
which bread is converted into human flesh— 
into the flesh of the Son of God — and wine into 
the live blood which ran in the Saviour^s veins, 
before the last scene of his human career. 

The outward rites, inseparable from the great 
invisible eflfects, were more expeditiously performed 
on this occasion than I ever saw them before ; and 
the unfailing miracle, which requires not the 
evidence of the senses to witness it, nor clean 
hands and a pure heart to bring it to pass, was, 
of course, as quickly accomplished; and I met 
the apostle of the Christian faith, at the private 
entrance of the temple, and we commenced our 
walk through the public thoroughfares of the 
town. 

The priest, escaped from the short-lived restraint 
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incident to the performance of his duties, was like 
a school-boy let out to play, thoughtless and fuD 
of gaiety and mirth, and seemed as free from the 
cares, as from the corruptions of the world. As 
we plodded the streets at a quick pace, with each 
a stout stick in his hand^ several of the passers- 
by, greeted my companion very reverently. But 
from one of the balconies, two or three ladies 
nodded familiarly, and the priest in return kissed, 
and waved his hand. This gave occasion for some 
remarks on my part, which brought an acknow- 
ledgment from the good divine, of his love and 
regard for the fair sex generally. From this, the 
conversation turned ±o the more particular 
admiration of beauty and accomplishments in 
women, and their frequently irresistible, and some- 
times destructive eflfects : and this, further led to 
some very sage remarks, as it seemed to me, on 
the part of the priest, concerning the incon- 
veniences of the system which enjoins the celibacy 
of his order. 

We were now in a less frequented part of the 
town; and, while I listened to what seemed to me 
to be no more than the premiss to a discourse in 
which I felt some interest, our attention was 
equally attracted by the appearance of a damsel, 
apparently in her teens, who stood at the step of 
the door, within a few paces of us, in the way we 
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were taking. The priest, when we came near to 
the door at which she was standing, at once de- 
manded permission to enter, and, at the same 
time, walked in and bade me follow; arid, in a 
moment, we were in the good company of four 
young, and decidedly pretty, mere girls, who gave 
us, at once, so polite and cordial a reception, that 
I began to think my lot a very fortunate one ; 
and I was not able to refrain from making some 
remark, indicative of my sense of the superior ease of 
the Italian ladies above any other I had ever seen. 

The priest, who was engaged with one of the 
finest of those present, did not hear my remark ; 
and I had not time to repeat what I had said, 
before I had to thank the prettiest of the dam- 
sels for a glass of wine and cake, which she 
offered with a grace and air, meet to subdue the 
heart of the coldest of mankind. The young lady 
smiled, as I thought, at my style of thanking 
her; and, with the quickness of her sex, said 
more than my acquaintance with the language 
enabled me at the instant to comprehend. 

^^You must speak again, and very distinctly, 
Signorina,^^ said I, ^^ I have not perfectly under- 
stood what you have so prettily said.^' 

" Oh ! but I do not know,^^ said she, as she 
took the glass from my hand and placed it upon 
the table, '^ whether what I said was the truth .'^ 

M 5 
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A maiden^ so young and so fair/' said I^ 
" could not so much as conceive, but by the most 
pardonable of aU errors, anything not founded in 
truth/' 

'^ Then, HSignore has to extend his forgiveness/' 
repUed she, taking hold of my right hand very 
gingerly with her left, as at the same time she 
laid her open right hand flat upon my forehead, 
"for I think there is evidence, that the affections 
are not all, as I thought they had been, for ever 
departed — and what a firm, what a strong, what 
a quick pulse !" 

But I was all this time in a profound trance, 
the visions of which, recalled the romantic con- 
ception of earlier fancies, and it was no wonder, 
that the blood betrayed the feelings which spring 
from the capital organ of its action — the centre of 
our more vehement emotions. I was, indeed, in a 
deep sleep, from which I did not awake, until this, 
the loveliest of all the girls I had seen in Itafy, 
or may see again, till all the Graces meet in one 
fair child, holding still my right hand, without a 
doubt of the dominion of her charmsi now sat 
herself plump down in my lap. 

It may not here lead us into reflections or 
speculations, too lengthy or profound, or not suffi-* 
ciently near related to the subject, if one or 
two remarks should be hazarded upon the good 
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or evil tendency of the Bomish canon concerning 
what the church would seem to deem conducire 
to the purity and incontaminate person and cha- 
racter that should distinguish the raemhera of the 
sacerdotal brotherhood, in the perpetual celibacy 
that it exacts. In this iustance, at least, we must 
employ human reason, seeing, that the more 
strenuous advocates for the abstinence of the 
clergy, have not pretended to discover any direct 
divine command, or any authority superior to the 
church's own decrees — any other authority, for 
a law, aot only contrary to that of nature, and 
therein the very nurse of every crime that deceit 
should engender, but even in its observance, 
often destructive both of bodily health and mental 
energy. 

In reference to the good to be obtained by the 
violation of the great natural law, if not of dis- 
obedience to the commands also of the Creator 
to the first of our species which he fonned, it 
naust, of course, be granted, that the last triumph 
of the enthusiastic mind has been accomplished, 
and that the devotee has for ever vanquished the 
strongest of the human affpctions — that he haa, 
by a violent struggle against nature, overthrown 
the firmest seated of the pristine passions of the 
sonl, and, displaced the inclinations out of which 
spring the conjugal, and parental ties, the highest 
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of all the moral obligations^ upon which Society^ 
and especially that happy condition of men which 
we call civilization^ is chiefly based — ^that he has 
curtailed his humanity by the self-destruction of 
a portion of his own spirit^ and is therefore no 
longer wholly human. 

If this, then, be true, what is the position of 
the Romish priest? If we believe that he hath 
soared above our common nature, we must sup- 
pose that the faculty which he has destroyed, was 
in itself evil, and planted in the soul of man for 
evil purposes ; which is the same thing as to deny 
the existence of a beneficent Creator, who should 
have formed nothing for evil, made nothing in 
vain. But if we should think, on the contrary, 
that he is bereaved of any essential attribute of 
humanity, and consequently, sunken beneath the 
standard of our common nature, wherefore should 
we respect, why yield assent, to the prescriptions 
of an understanding, wanting in the affections 
which at once frame the mind, and invigorate 
and form the perfect man ? 

Now the good, it is conceived, which might 
spring from so amazi^ng a sacrifice, could only ap- 
pear in the admission of a palpably false opinion 
concerning the purity, or impurity of the marriage 
state, or, in the supposition of the diminution of 
the authority of the clergj^, arising from the fami- 
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liarity incident to the ties of very near relation- 
ship, or, in the supposed effects of prayer, in 
proportion to the time the holy brethren occupy 
in their constant petitions for the souls both of 
the living and the dead. 

To be particular in the examination of each of 
these pretended good reasons for the ceUbacy of 
the clergy, in order to show their instabihty, 
would lead to arguments that could not be cur- 
tailed within the prescribed Hmits, and would not 
suit the character of these observations. It must 
be supposed, therefore, that they have been 
already sufficiently answered, by the remarks that 
preceded their enumeration; and we will now 
proceed to a brief review of the certain evils 
which result from the law that has been so con- 
fidently condemned. 

And here, also, it must be admitted, that the 
conquest over the natural affections is already 
made. The devotee, has, first, by his early biased 
and overwrought imagination, converted the 
noblest attribute of his soid into the bitter enemy 
of his peace and tranquiUity, and after, by an 
effort, which resembles no other human action, 
triumphed over his natural sense of the moral 
obUgations of humanity. He should be no longer, 
in a word, any more than an abridged specimen 
of the human race. 
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The conqueror, then, of the better feelings of 
his own nature, and the contemner of the com- 
mands of his Creator, cannot be a competent 
confessor or adviser of men. He cannot possess 
the wisdom which is the result of the communion 
of men in society. His intellect is weakened by 
the unvarying character of the pm'suits and oc- 
1 cupation in which he is ever engaged; and his 

mind remains in its original darkness, without 
judgment, the easy prey to every error. He can 
never tranquilly resign himself to any ennobling 
study ; for the enemy of his own creation, which 
he has fought and even vanquished, is not anni- 
hilated; and if the struggle be never again re- 
sumed, it is certain, that the necessary care and 
perpetual watchfulness, with their attendant doubts 
and anxiety, weary, and further weaken and 
undermine the spirit, and have a tendency to 
encourage that gloominess which produces the 
dangerous errors &om which even a better con- 
dition of humanity is not exempt— exalted fancy, 
overwrought zeal, or a method of superstition 
which is as degrading to a rational being as 
it is averse to the progress of those sciences and 
arts which render men more susceptible of all 
the affections connected with the moral dignity 
of our nature, and the best attributes of the 
human heart. 
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To pursue the subject to the operation of the 
canon of the church, in the event of no conquest 
over the passions having been really accom- 
plished by the professor of divinity, might be to 
affect the moralist, or seem like an attempt to 
make a little invasion upon the province of the 
historian; and it would be a partial examination 
only, that did not expose the last vices that 
attend hypocrisy, and might be invidious where 
no necessity for such inquiry exists. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MURDER AND SACRILEGE. 

A SHORT account of another little occurrence^ 
and the occasion out of which it arose, with such 
remarks as it may give rise to, will serve to finish 
this indefinite notice of Rome. 

My French companion and myself, were both 
disturbed one morning soon after we had entered 
oxir new lodgings, by such a tumult in the street 
as was unusual at that hour. My young 
friend came to my room, accompanied by our 
landlady, before I had been myself awakened by 
the noise without. He had been called by the 
affrighted good woman, and had not had time 
to do more towards keeping good terms with 
delicacy, than throwing a loose robe around him, 
while his terrified companion presented, doubtless 
unconsciously, still stronger marks of precipi- 
tation, with decisive evidence, that ^^fear and 
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niceness/^ if " the handmaids of all women'' need 
not be wedded^ to exhibit a fair form to at least 
as much advantage as might be derived from an 
observance of the most scrupulous exactness at 
a calmer moment. At leasts it could not be said 
that she had exhibited an equal degree of the 
praiseworthy, yet fatal delicacy, which prevailed 
with the ill-fated Virginia of St. Pierre, when an 
exposure of her person, which could hardly have 
been greater, appeared the price of life, and of 
the possession of her long-parted and faitliful 
lover. But it should not be omittqd, that the 
fair Italian slept in a chamber into which the 
light might scarce perhaps at this time have 
penetrated, although in my apartment it was 
perfect day. 

The alarmed couple, in almost their unadorned 
state of perfect innocence, rushed into my room 
together, and with exclamations of ^' Mon Dieu !" 
and ^^ Maria SalvatoreP^ flew to the windows which 
looked upon the street from which the cause of 
alarm proceeded, thrust them open, and appeared 
in a moment, side by side, in the front of the 
broad balcony without. 

To what degree the young Frenchman partook 
of the lady's terror, it waa not easy to judge. 
My first impression upon the entrance of these 
unexpected visitors, was that of the alarm of 
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fire ; but as no flames appeared^ this was but of 
an instant^s duration ; and that security^ in which 
an Englishman thinks he sleeps every where^ not 
being otherwise threatened^ I did not even rise 
from my bed. 

The great alarm of the parties did not last long j 
for there seemed to be no active tumult now 
reigning in the street; and, as my fair visitor 
recovered some degree of presence of mind, she 
departed almost as precipitately as she had en- 
tered ; and I arose and dressed myself, and pro- 
ceeded with the Frenchman to the street, to 
discover what had really happened. And the 
cause of all the alarm, turned out, after all, to 
be nothing more than a murder — a husband of 
his wife — and that not within the distance of a 
dozen doors of us. 

" The monster,^^ said one among the group in 
which we mixed, to half a dozen that interrogated 
him, ^^the monster has murdered his wifel'^ ^^Dieu 
le defend ! " said my companion. "Santa Maria I'' 
said half a dozen more voices at the same time. 
And thus, the worst being known, the balconies 
were soon reheved of their load, and the people 
quickly dispersed. But it is to put the result or 
consequences of this bloody act, in juxtaposition 
with a capital case of sacrilege committed a short 
time before, that is the immediate object for 
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wliich a notice of so ordinary au occurrence at 
Borne, lias been introduced. 

The case of Bacrilege, even to actual robbery, 
was committed in the sacred edifice of the church 
of St, Luca, which stands upon tlie left of the 
Porwn, descending from the Capitol. Here the 
thief entered ; and, regardless alike of the law 
of heaven and of the law of man, sacrilegeously 
plundered the very altar of the holy plate, and 
carried away one of the sUver vessels of the sacred 
service which was laid thereon. The two criminals, 
a murderer and a sacrilegeons robber, stood nearly 
at the same moment before the tribunal of earthly 
judgment, in that city of the earth, where, above 
all others, men who rule, claim the special au- 
thority of heaven in the distribution of justice, 
and are believed to be entrusted with the dispen- 
Bation of the grace, as well as the judgments of 
the Almighty. 

It were vain to enter upon any comparison 
between these unhappy men, according to the 
variety of ideas which we severally form con- 
cerning degrees of guilt, and of the external cir- 
cumstances or unseen motives by which crime 
may be thought to be exaggerated or diminished. 
Soth violated the laws of their coimtry, and re- 
ceived — ^it is not materifd to our purpose to 
enquire whether with equal justice — &om the 
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hands of their earthly judges^ the dread sentence 
of death. But here, however perfect the servants 
of him who sits in the chair of Saint Peter, 
however capable they might be of nicely dis- 
tinguishing between the degrees of guilt and the 
character of crimes for which they condemn men 
to die, we might, at least, have hoped that when 
the sentence had been executed, and the spirit 
departed from its mangled habitation, to appear 
at the bar of the Judge of all, who will not 
forget what we have suifered, any more than what 
we have done that is evil in this life — that then 
at least. Holy Church, satisfied with mortal death, 
might have given some faint glimmering of hope 
for hereafter. But alas ! what is mortal death 
to the miserable culprit, compared with what 
these, the servants of the Saviour of mankind, 
have yet prepared, as if there were no farther 
day of account, no higher judge, for one at least 
of the unhappy criminals? The power of the 
church over their souls, was not unknown to the 
wretched men, as they lay in their solitary dun- 
geons awaiting the death that had been awarded 
them. The minister of the righteous Judge 
before whom they were about to appear, arrived 
at the murderer's cell; and as he entered, the 
wretch who was reclining, arose upon his knees, 
and with hope faintly within him, awaited the 
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second sentence — eternal deaths or pardon^ 
hereafter. The holy man was indeed the angel 
of life. His message required few of the cere- 
monials which usually attend the interchange of 
spiritual affairs. The criminal confessed his crime^ 
and his belief in the divine appointment of him 
who stood before him, and in his power to per- 
form the acts for which he claimed the authority 
of the Creator; and, immediately, the flesh and 
blood of the Saviour, the seal of the covenant 
on the part of heaven, was placed on his tongue, 
as the messenger of mercy pronounced the for- 
giveness of God, and the immediate attendance 
of spiritual beings to conduct him to the habi- 
tation of the Just after death, without even the 
ordeal of the middle state ordained for the puri- 
fication of such as die in the true faith, and yet, 
are not sufficiently free from sin, -it may be by 
the tardy arrival of the holy communion, or from 
any other cause, to require no purgation. 

And who is so wicked that he should wish the 
unhappy man any other doom hereafter ? or who 
so profane as not to hope, that this were indeed 
the true sentence of heaven? — who so hardy as 
to proclaim the second condemnation of the 
wretch, and the further vengeance from above 
after his expiation, at least of his crime against 
the laws of man. In this hope, then, we leave 
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hha, and we will now proceed to the cell of the 
sacrilegious robber. 

Here we find the same holy agent already 
entered ; and we trusty with the same glad message 
of salvation^ the same assurance^ that the seed 
of the woman hath indeed bruised the serpent's 
head^ and that^ if Satan prevail at present^ he 
will not reign for ever. But how suddenly do 
these pleasing hopes vanish I The criminal is 
before his judge. He implores, but implores in 
vain. He hath committed that sin " which shall 
not be forgiven in this world, nor in the world 
to come,'' He hath profaned God's holy altar. 
He hath stolen a vessel of silver, that was sacred 
to the service of The Church. Not a hope is given 
him of hereafter. 

" But I was in want, and the evil spirit tempted 
me." 

" It is no extenuation, and all prayers are idle. 
The vessel was consecrate. 'Twas the property 
of God himself." 

" But he owns the whole earth." 

'' 'Twas sacred to his worship." 

" Is one substance more precious than another 
in the eyes of Him who made the whole ?" 

" There is no pardon, nor here, nor hereafter !" 

The sentence is pronounced. The blood shed 
on Mount Calvary, has not wiped away his sins — 
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hath not triumphed over the angel of darkness — 
his repentance is in vain. He is one of the living 
millions of the prime work of the Creator, changed 
for ever from the end for which we were formed^ 
by the power of evil over good. The prime work 
of God is abandoned. That which was formed 
for good is found evil. Hear the sentence of 
Heaven. '^ Thou wretch, whom I made, and on 
whom I bestowed eternal life, thou hast listened 
to the persuasions of the rebel spirit, to whom 
also I have given everlasting existence. Thou 
hast profaned my holy temple. Inhabit eternal 
fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels. — Thou 
art excommunicate V 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



NAPLES SEARCH FOR LODGINGS. 



I 



On the morning of the fourth day after our 
departure from Rome, we entered the gates of 
Naples, and passing down the grand way of the 
Toledo, proceeded immediately to our hotel, in 
the very centre of the city. 

My own first object in Naples was to make en- 
quiries concerning my intended manner of living, 
which I had determined, should, if possible, be 
different from that which I had hitherto adopted. 
I had already failed, both at Venice and at 
Florence, in an attempt to obtain admission into 
an Italian family ; and it was now my intention 
to make renewed eflforts to accomplish this object 
at Naples. The young Frenchman did not con- 
template remaining long enough to make this ar- 
rangement desirable on his part; we were com- 
pelled therefore to pursue different objects during 
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the first days of oiir sojourn in the capital of the 
two Siciliea, and we were not always together 
when occupied in the examination of the curio- 
sities of the city. 

An Englishman in any town iu Italy, whether 
he should present introductory letters or keep 
sncb as he may have, which is more common, 
until they wear to pieces in his pocket, will have 
great dif&culty in finding a native family with 
whom he may take up his residence, be it for a 
short, or be it for a long, aojoum. The causes of 
this, are neither few nor trifling. We eat, we 
drink, we sleep, we think, in a different manner 
from the Italians. In short, we are in aU things 
different. We are another race. And although 
onr empire encircles the globe, and comprehends 
a happy few, or many, of every colour, temper and 
condition, a circumstance, which it might have 
been expected would have disposed us to conform 
to every necessity ; yet is it certain, that we are, 
generally, the last to accommodate our fancies, 
our habits, our prejudices, to those of others, the 
last to exchange our accustomed comforts for 
those of another people. And if it be true, that 
every degree of latitude, as we proceed south, from 
Dover, at least to the utmost extremity of Europe, 
is marked by greater and greater gaiety in the 
natiTe constitution, it is not surprising that the 
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Italians should have also some difficulty in con- 
forming to our less pliant dispositions^ and our 
more grave tempers. After the experiences, 
however, of habitual changes, from the season of 
youth, within every degree, between the extremes 
of barbarity and civilization in all latitudes firom 
the equator to the utmost limits to which the earth 
has been cultivated, it was not likely that I should 
mistrust my capability to conform, at once, to the 
habits of those among whom I might reside. 

Nothing is more certain, than that the landlord 
of an hotel in which we dwelt, is the last person 
that we should apply to for such information as 
that for which I was now in search. Who then 
should be the parties, to whom our first inquiries 
should be addressed? An introductory letter to 
an Englishman, of which negligence had not quite 
completed the destruction, came indeed to my 
mind. I unfolded it, read it for the first time, and, 
for once, determined against better reason, to use 
it ; but I was accidentally diverted from so doing. 

Upon leaving the hotel, for the purpose of de- 
livering this letter, I took my guide-book in my 
hand, in order to drop it at some bookseller's, to 
be bound; but I had proceeded a very little way 
along the Toledo, before I observed a book- 
binder's work-shop, into which I entered. T^ . 
business concerning the book might have been 
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witliout a minute's delay, had there 
not been some difficulty about placing the maps, 
which led, by easy degrees, fi-om the plans of cities 
to the cities themselves, and from cities to the 
customs of their inhabitants ; and thence to the 
subject uppermost at this moment in my mind, 
and at the very first hiiit of which, the book- 
binder informed me that he could exactly place me 
to my wishes, and we immediately set out together, 
with great hopes on my part, of, at length, find- 
ing what I had for a long time so much desired 
to discover. But our success, did not equal my 
expectations. We saw several heads of families, but 
none that thought they could accommodate me. 
One lady took tlie book-binder aside, and gravely 
told him, that she had heard that in England we 
usually roasted the animals upon which we fed, 
whole, and that the smallest dish we sat down to, 
was a quarter of a sheep, or nearly as large a pro- 
portion of an ox J and, although my voluntary 
guide informed her, as I had instructed him, that 
I was most willing to accommodate myself in all 
things to Italian habits, the very terror of our 
enormous and gross appetites, prevented her enter- 
taining the proposition for a moment. Another lady 
had heard that the English were a very fastidious 
; and another, dared not ask permission of 
her husband, who, she did not hesitate to say. 
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was already Bofficiently jealous. Upon the whtdc^ 4 
I returned to the hotel without much hopes t^A 
succeeding in my wishes by means of the hook- I 
binder's knowledge or influence. 

On the foUo^ring morning, however, the worthy 
man called upon me at an early hour, to say, that 
he had since remembered him of a family, which 
he thought the most likely to make the arrange- _ 
ment required, of any in Naples ; and we set ootiij 
upon a second expedition. 

As we proceeded, he described the family to me 
in such a fair light, and dealt so much upon the 
elegance and varied character of the company 
which they kept, that I became much interested 
for the result of tie inquiries. 

We mounted a lull, by a dirty street which leads 
jOUt of the principal way of Naples, and after a 
turn or two entered a stiU dirtier. The lower 
floors of the houses were here mere open stablea,:j 
tenanted with donkeys, horses, cows, and some- 
times tribes of the houseless poor, who seek these 
shelters during tbe rainy season ; and these and 
all the covered passages or gateways, which were 
not scoured by the rains, were so full of filth, that 
the nuisances were abominable. At length we came 
tg the house of which we were in search. The 
entrance was like those above mentioned; but 
upon the assurance of the book-binder, that as 
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80011 ss we should have paa§ed tlmragli the dirt 
below, we were sure to arrive in a clean and whole- 
some region, and that nearly aU Naples was the 
same, I consented to follow him. 

The staircase was now perfectly dai^, and 
we felt our way, at noon-day, to the second 
flight or first floor. Here we were able to see that 
some hght fell upon the top of the upper flight of 
the second story, and we made our way more 
easily ; hut all this time I was too much 'rapt in 
conjecture concerning the character of the place, 
to make any remark. We came, however, to the 
proper landing of the second floor, where a little 
lamp gave us just light enough to observe that 
there was a hole at one comer of the pavement 
into which all the filth of that story was emptied, 
which it was necessary to avoid. 

We now came to the third floor; and here there 
was an aperture without a window, which looked 
into so narrow a space, and was still so far from 
the top, that a veiy little day-light appeared. 
Not more than enough to enable us to avoid step- 
ping into the receptacles of filth. At the fourth 
floor, things appeared to improve. The fifth was 
better still, and the sixth the best. Here, as on 
the landings which we saw below, there were two 
doors, and each had a string hanging from a 
hole. We rang a bell; and an old woman whom 
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I took for a cook^ put her head out of a glassiest 
aperture^ a half story still above us^ and uttered a 
most piercing shriek^ then spoke a few words in 
the Neapolitan dialect^ after which both my guide 
and the old woman broke into a fit of loud and 
immoderate laughing; and when I asked the binder 
what could be the meaning of what passed^ he 
observed^ that it was only the accustomed greeting 
of the country, which he had before heard was 
sometimes mistaken by foreigners for mere merri- 
ment, and then added, ^'Perhaps // Signore has not 
yet been in the market square ?^^ I had been, in- 
deed, at the entrance of this place for the ex- 
change of commodities of all kinds ; but the noise, 
the confusion, and the filth which it exhibited^ 
arrested any further progress for the present. 

The disgust I had felt upon entering the house, 
had in some measure departed with the thoughts 
of the place for a residence, which had scarce ac-^ 
companied me across the threshold ; and I began 
by this time to regard my visit rather in the light 
of an adventure j and surprise at the Neapolitan 
method of greeting, was succeeded by sensation9 
as fertile in the same manifestations as those I 
had so misunderstood; and, as hearty a British 
roar, to which I gave way, was only increased by 
reflecting upon the absurdity of the occasion, and 
if possible, still more^ at seeing the countenance 
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of the book-binder, aa &r as, in the dim light it 
could be perceived, impressed with a satisfaction 
far more significant than a laugh, as he exclaimed : 
"// Sigiwre is half a Neapolitan aheady I " In this 
stateof things the door opened; and whatever hopes 
I might have bad of conforming to, or at least fol- 
lowing, the customs of the country in all things, 
now vanished ; for as soon as the lady that had 
shrieked at the window, opened the door, and ex- 
changed looks with the good binder, my feebler 
accents were lost in the fresh Neapolitan concerto 
that succeeded. 

The lady bore in her band a small lamp, nearly 
of the form of those of the andents now found in 
Pompeii; and she conducted us through a long 
corridor to a moderate-sized apartment, which 
had a window through wliich hgbt enough entered 
to enable us to dispense vritb that of tbo lamp. 
The room was in the utmost confusiou. There 
was a chest of drawers, with every drawer open : % 
round table iu the middle loaded with clotli£i( 
and the walls were ornamented with a uuuiber of 
prints of the good Saints and the martyrit. 

The shrieking and laughing had Koinewlmt luli- 
sided as we entered this apartment ; and, m moou 
as the visitors, at the command of the howtess were 
seated, the lady dropped squat into a broad armed 
chur, and the most gracious compliments passed 
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between tlie two NeapoKtans, during whicB, I had 
time to make a few observations upon tlie person 
of the gentle lady. She was uncommouly fat, and 
had perhaps past her fiftieth yeaTj and upon a 
round head she wore an exuberance of black hair; 
which, though a large comb adorned it, did not 
appear to have been for many a year dressed. 
Her eyes were jet-black and fine, and her features 
generally not disagreeable. Several handkerchiefo 
of various colours were twisted and hung loosely 
about her neck; the yellow prevaihng. But in 
spite of her complexion, where her skin appeared, 
it was visibly dirty. She wore a striped gown 
which hung loosely from the shoulders, and the 
sleeves of which were tight about her fat arms, 
and she had on dirty white stockings, with what 
had been slippers, but of which scarce enough re- 
mained to attach them to the feet. 

Compliments having ceased, a colloquy followed, 
the brief report of which will serve to close the 
account of this insig-mficant adventure. 

" And now for the business which brought us 
here," said the honest book-binder; "this foreign 
gentleman — " 

And here, I confess, I expected the glance of 
the lady, whose eye I had not yet met ; but she did 
not favour me with a. look, 

" This foreign gentleman, wishes to place him^ i 
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self in an Italian family, for a part or the whole of 
the winter." 

At these worda, the lady raised herself upright 
in her seat, ■with her handa upon the arms of the 
chair, and opened her eyes to their full capacity, 
while her whole countenance expressed what might 
have been a feeling between consternation and 
curiosity. 

" He is tired of hotels, and does not like the 
gloom of lodgings." 

The lady's right hand was now raised with the 
fingers wide spread, and the palm ontwarda. 

" Can you accommodate him ? " 

Both hands were now raised, and the head a 
little turned on one aide ; but before an instant 
had elapaed she threw hcraelf back in the chair, 
and uttered a shriek that none but a Neapolitan 
could have equalled, which was succeeded by a 
short burst of laughter, in which ahe was now 
alone. The bookbinder, aeeraingly not in the 
least surprised, however, waited, without adding a 
word, for a reply to the question he had put. And 
now the fair Neapolitnn, stretching out both anna 
and throwing her body forwards, and putting 
out her feet to the full extent, with the heels to 
the ground, and the toes pointed upwards, she 
exclaimed in the Neapolitan dialect, in which the 
discourse had commenced : 
N 5 
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^^Signore, have you taken leave of your senses^ 
or forgotten that I have a daughter in the house 
— a maiden? ^^ 

" Oh ! true/' said the binder, " and the thought 
might have struck me, had not the gentleman 
been of a certain age, and also of a tranquil dis- 
position/' 

And here I was again greatly disappointed, that 
I had not so much as attracted a glance from the 
Neapolitan lady, 

" All that, may be true,'' said she, placing her 
hands upon her breast, then holding out the right, 
and drawing the tops of the fingers and thumb 
to a focus, and then placing the points upon the 
arm of the chair, and leaning her head a little 
forward, with her face slightly turned to the left, 
in whici position she remained an instant stiU, 
and then, throwing open her hand as if she loosed 
a flock of birds from the palm, and placing her 
head straight with the chin something elongated, 
she added : " But you know I have neighbours ! " 

The colloquy now turned to reasoning. The 
bookbinder argued against the false notions of 
the world concerning propriety, and the lady, 
most vehemently, for the necessity of submitting 
to the opinions which prevailed, and cut off further 
question, by the broad and unanswerable declara- 
tion, of the impossibility of entertaining the pro- 
position. 
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Tlie bookbinder now looked at me with a most 
sorrowful countenance ; but I begged he would 
not disquiet himself about the matter, as I waa 
accnatomed to disappointnaeut, and could bear 
this very well : adding, in a language more familiar 
to me than the one in which he had been convers- 
ing, my desire that he would express to the lady, 
my regret at not Suding accommodation in her 
apartments, which was as soon done by the hook- 
binder, aecompanied with the exprei^sion of the 
regrets he himself felt, in a manner which I could 
in no tongue have imitated, and we took our leave. 

After this, we passed from house to house, in 
the same research, taking, in some cases, what, 
among any but a good-natured race, would have 
been considered such unwarranted liberties, as 
to have placed, myself at least, in the most 
ludicrous belligerent position. So different, how- 
ever, was our experience, that where we might 
have deserved shght or indignant censure, we 
were given coffee and cake, and where we ought 
not have complained of blows and kicks we 
received sherbet and tlie kindest entertainment. 
Thus, though still unsuccessftil, I did not wholly 
desist from these inquiries, the result of whicii 
will be the subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

INTRODITCTION INTO A NEAPOLITAN FAMILY. 

While sitting one evening at a coffee-house 
of common resort^ I chanced to have occasion 
to speak to an elderly gentleman^ who imme- 
diately took the opportunity which my question 
afforded him^ of asking me to what nation I 
belonged; and when I informed him^ he took 
me by the hand, which he shook heartily, at the 
«.me time beg^g that he xnight be pLoned 
for his familiarity ; and adding^ that had he not 
taken me for a German he would have spoken 
before^ and that he could never see an English- 
man withbut desiring his acquaintance. 

It is perhaps proper in this place to observe^ 
lest it be supposed that the social character of the 
Germans and the English are here put in com- 
parison^ that^ to comprehend the likes and dis- 
likes of the Italians in this particular^ it is enough 
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for us to remember, that the very name of the 
one, reminds them of their countrymen in chains, 
while from the other they derive their beat and 
clearest conceptions of national a» well as per- 
sonal liberty. If the thoughts of the Italians 
pass the defiles of the north-eastern Alps, they 
rest upon the prison of Sil\'io Pelico at Brunn : 
if they turn towards Britain, the more generous 
spirit, sees the reality of his political dreams of 
national greatneaa — personal aectuity — a state of 
things, that ahoidd last, as long as the friends of 
disorder among us, are distinguished from the 
advocates of progressive improvement; in short, as 
long as every just man in England does his duty. 

This accidental encounter, which gave occasion 
for much more immediate intercourse than is here 
recorded, was not without its fruits ; and the very 
nest momiug, I went in company with the son of 
my new acquaintance, to visit a family in the 
mountain hamlet of ArraucDa, with the same 
views with which I had visited so many already. 
We took the route of the Toledo, the grand 
thoroughfare of Naples, till we arrived at the 
Museum ; whence, turning towards the street, that 
leads to the higher situated portions of the town, 
we ascended a short distance on foot, then, taking 
donkeys, we left the streets, for narrow, steep, 
paved, high-walled, lanes; and these we ascended 
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with some difficulty, until we came to the hamlet 
above mentioned. 

The hamlet or village consists, of the most ir- 
regular clusters of houses, some upon the banks of 
precipices with gardens in a dead hollow or upon 
giant steps both narrow and deep. The paths 
which conducted from house to house were like 
mere crevices in broken rocks, and as rugged and 
irregular as if an earthquake had but yesterday 
formed them; and the principal way, was no better 
than a great gutter, which conducted the rain- 
water from the higher lands as it feU towards the 
streets of the town below. 

Without quitting our donkeys we now entered a 
narrow fissure in the mountain, which conducted to 
a precipitous step of solid rock, upon which, at a dis- 
tance of about two hundred yards from the lane 
out of which we had turned, stood the domicile of 
which we were in search : but, before we had at- 
tained above half that distance, a pleasant accident 
occurred, which produced my introduction to a 
part of the family which we had purposely come 
to see, under circumstances sufficiently untoward. 

Neither of the asses which we rode were in the 
best condition, nor by any means docile. They 
had exhibited symptoms of uneasiness as some of 
the mountaineers passed by us bearing baskets of 
vegetables or fruit, with which they were descend- 
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ing to Naples. On these occasions they persisted 
in stoppings and would not proceed without re- 
peated stripes, until they got something, or dis- 
covered whether the loads which the peasants 
carried were of a kind to satisfy their cravings. 
Upon the whole, I never saw an ass pay so little 
respect to the will of his rider as that which I 
rode, nor display at the same time so little fear of 
the consequence of his disobedience. It was 
nothing but cudgel, cudgel, cudgel, and to no 
purpose, until the trute himself was willing to 
proceed upon his slow way. 

We were now within a hundred yards of the 
house, when we encountered some obstruction. 
It happened that some washerwomen had here 
filled the alley with their soaking clothes, which 
were hanging from side to side, and too low to 
permit even an ass, with his rider, to pass under- 
neath them. My companion now dismounted ; 
but, at the moment I was about to follow his ex- 
ample, the hungry animal that I rode, seeing a 
basket of cabbages that was lying in our very way, 
started a half-dozen paces forward, then stretching 
out his fore-feet and suddenly stopping, with bin 
nose downwards, threw his rider so precipitously 
over his head, that had not my fall been broken by 
the basket of vegetables over which I rollodi llm 
consequences might have been bruises and utrniiiix. 
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Before I had time to get upon my legs^ after 
this untoward accident^ my companion and the 
boy that followed with the donkeys were by my 
side^ and in their anxiety for the rider^ they did 
not observe the ass snap a great cabbage and a 
bunch of carrots from the basket ; but they had 
scarce time to be satisfied that there were no 
limbs, no bones broken, before there was an 
alarm heard, and cries and screams, such as were 
piercing even to a Neapolitan ear. 

We were still in the midst of the soaking 
clothes, and were unable to discover the causes 
of the uproar, until we had thrown these aside, 
and exposed the ludicrous scene. Half-a-dozen 
women, were behind the poor ass, who had thrust 
himself between the two sides of a narrow crevice 
in the rock, which was not broad enough to admit 
any one to get sufficiently near to his head, to 
recover the great cabbage he had so opportunely 
stolen and found so good means of keeping in 
possession. One of the women was pulling the 
animal^s tail, while several were dealing unheeded 
blows upon a crupper accustomed to much 
weightier, and which the poor beast did not seem 
to value at a grain in proportion to the delicious 
meal he was engaged in devouring. Our arrival, 
however, with that at the same moment of the 
master of the house to which we were going, and 
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some of his friends, who, aa they watched for our 
approach at the window, had observed the adven- 
ture, cut short poor Biddjr's enjoyment of his 
stolen meal ; for as two or three niore sticks fell at 
once upon his crupper, a half-a-dozen handstugging 
together at his tail, in a short time extracted him 
from the crevice which had served him for this 
happy occasion ; but, indeed, there was httle more 
than the yellow stalk of the cabbage left, when 
the poor devil was drawn out of the cleft of the 
rock. 

By this time a fresh reinforcement of the fair 
sex had arrived, and before any questions might 
have been asked, a dispute had arisen in which 
every Neapolitan present, even to the donkey-boy, 
joined; but such was the pitch of the voices of 
the women and the nature of the mountain dia- 
lect, that I was only able to guess the character of 
the question by the grimace and action of the dis- 
putants. But the gentleman who was with me, 
and his friend whom we had come to visit, now 
joining vehemently in the quarrel, I thought it 
time to inquire into the particulars, when I found 
that it concerned, only, the payment of the cab- 
bage which the donkey had eaten — that there 
were several parties involved in the quarrel, and 
two distinct subjects of dispute. The two women 
to whom the contents of the basket belonged, de- 
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manded two baiocd^ or about one penny^ for the 
cabbage^ which was opposed by one of the gentle- 
men present as exorbitant; while the other dis- 
puted with the donkey-boy, who, he contended, 
ought to pay for the ass^s meal, whatever its yalue 
might be settled at ; for, that the hunger which 
the animal was suffering had been the cause of the 
damage, while the boy insisted that the clumsi- 
ness of the rider was alone to blame. A dozen 
standers-by, took, some one side and some the 
other, until their tongues were at length stopped 
by a proclamation that the "generous Briton'' 
consented, willingly, to pay without deduction, the 
whole two baiocci demanded ! It should be added, 
that I was surprised afterwards to find, that not 
an angry word had dropped from the Kps of a 
single soul present, and that, had it not been for 
the dehght which a Neapolitan experiences in the 
quick use of the organ of speech, and in action 
and gesture, not a baiocco had been demanded, 
or, at least, no dispute had arisen whether one 
baiocco or two, the point at issue between my future 
landlord and the opposite party, should be the 
reimbursement of the women for the damage 
occasioned by the untoward occurrence. 

We now came to the entrance of the family 
house, in which it was proposed to place me. There 
were gates of wood, much decayed, which opened 
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into a tnoad way, whicb led to a court, wliere 
there were aeyenl wmdowless apsrtmentB on iiie 
ground-floor, occupied by some old women, who 
maintained tbemselvefl bj washing and other 
mgfij^j services for the inhabitants of the apart- 
ments above thran. We mounted a narrow stone 
staircase to the first landing, where there was a 
door which opened into the garden or shrub- 
bery, with the bed of which we were now upon 
a lereL The key was in the owner's hands; and 
before we ascended higher, we entered the Utile 
mountain plantation, where we were as soon joined 
by a young artillery officer, who was staying in 
the family, with the same rehition to them that 
I was probably myself about to make. 

The garden was a square plot of ground, limited 
on three sides by high rocks, on the fourth by a 
precipice, atone end of which the house overhung 
a deep ravine, while the terrace was bounded by 
a parapet wall. 

The beds in the garden on either side, were 
planted with the shrubs or fruit trees of the 
country, among which, the orange and the vine 
were predominant. But every thing was in the 
natural unpruned excess of luxuriance, which 
with the yellow leaf of the vine, which had strewed 
the walks and the beds with its litter, formed a 
fair example of the negligence of the cultivator, 
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which we so commonly find proportioned to the 
bounty of nature, in cUmate and soil, in the 
Tarions parts of the fertile CM-th. 

We made a stand at the terrace, from which 
appeared the firat view I had seen, since we 
entered upon the road by which we had ascended 
from the city. It was of the most magnificent 
description. The great capital of the kingdom of 
the two Sicilies lay beneath our feet, while im- 
mediately in front appeared the ever-burning 
Vesuvius, with the mountains around, which, as 
they gracefully slope towards the Bay of Naples 
on the right, present the richest covering of dark 
foliage reheved by white villages and detached 
habitations. On the left, the fertile valley and 
undulated lower lands, appeared to an unhmited 
extent, studded with the same white habitations, 
in the midst of which is distinctly seen the rural 
palace of the King of Naples, 

Prom the garden, we ascended to the second 
story of the mountain habitation, and here, after 
passing a sort of hall or ante-room, we entered the 
drawing-room, or the apartment which was the 
receptacle of as much of Neapohtan fashion and 
elegance as found its way so high, and which, 
though uncarpeted, was otherwise fairly enoi^h 
furnished. All the offices of domestic economic 
with several bed-rooms, were also on this t 
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"We now ascended another, and the highest 
story, where there were two rooms, one of which 
opened upon a terrSce, which looked upon the 
Buperb scene which had presented itself to our view 
from the front of the garden, and the other was 
without a window, and seemed only adapted for a 
retreat from the heat of the sun in summer. The 
better room was without any other fiimiture than a 
small wretched bed, a pair of old drawers, and a 
rude nncuahioned chair. The windows of this 
room were large; and although no glass was broken, 
their frames were so worm-eaten and decayed, 
that for defence against the wind and rain, they 
could be little better than iron gratings. On the 
ceiling there were the remains of paintings, which 
had once adorned the apartment, and which by 
being out of the way, had escaped the entire fate 
of the rest of the ornaments through the r^ 
vages of accident and time. 

These apartments were now offered me. I was 

not in search of the elegancies of life, and was 

favourably impressed with the character of the 

people among whom I had fallen, and I took them, 

\ So agreeable, indeed, were the good nature and 

simplicity which appeared in all the good people of 

^ the house, even before we left the garden, that I 

B had already decided upon dweUing with them, 

H whatever should be the character of the accom- 
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modations they might have to oflFer me. The 
prospects of any temporary inconvenience vanished 
before the hopes of enjoyui^ the society of kind 
and unsophisticated acquaintances ; and I did not 
return to my hotel before I had agreed for a 
month^s sojourn with them^ and the occupation of 
the cloud capt^ not very elegant^ apartments from 
which these considerations had removed every 
minor objection. 

Punctually, then, on Christmas Day, which was 
a few days after this visit to the hamlet, and that 
which had been agreed upon, the gentleman who 
had introduced me to this worthy family, came, 
accompanied by the young artillery officer who 
was residing with his friends, to escort their new 
guest to this mountain residence. We took a 
carriage bs far as it was possible, and afterwards 
hired asses as before, by which we reached the 
house without any second adventure. 

The feumly with whom I had now taken up my 

residence, consisted of mine host. Signer C 

and his wife, both passing young, a judge of civil 
law, of thirty-five years of age, and his wife, who 
was a sister of mine host, besides the officer above 
mentioned. 

I had just time to prepare for dinner, when, 
summoned to table by the gentleman who had 
introduced me to the good family, with whom I 
now descended to the dining apartment. 
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Pasaiog throDgli tiie ntting or dniirii^-iooiD, 
we entered the little room before meotioiied, 
where we were received by the host and hostess. 
The table was spread and covers laid for ten, 
and we seemed to be the first arrivals. We were 
scarce seated, faowereTj before the rest of the 
company made their appearance ; and the dinner 
was immediately served. 

The Italians, in general, like the French, make 
a very poor first breakfast, which is rarely more 
than a cap of coffee and a roll, often taken in bed. 
But there is this difference between the inha- 
bitants on either side the Alps, that those in the 
north make a hearty second breakfast, with the 
table osually abounding in viands and wine, 
while those in the south often go without this 
meal, and at three or four o'clock, sit down to 
make amends for their long abstinence. There 
is, however, in Italy generally, no universal 
custom, and there is too little regularity in this 
important particular in femiiy economy. 

There was httle remarkable about this Italian 
feast, save the variety and coarseness of the viands, 
and the quantity which the guests devoured, I 
never saw ten human creatures with such capa- 
cious stomachs before, It may suffice to mention 
one dish particularly, and that the lightest of 
those under which the table groaned on this 
occasion. 
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All the world knows how famous is the city of 
Naples for its maccaroni, but it should be a brave 
stomach in a foreigner, that can swallow an ounce 
of it, after hariug sat a half dozen times in the 
company of Neapohtans engaged in deTouriug 
after their manner, this truly national dish. We 
it is true, do not discard the pleasures of 
the table from among our enjoyments, on the day 
kept sacred to the memory of the birth of the 
author of Christianity, and on which, indeed, it 
seems reasonable that Christians should rejoice by 
all manner of means; and we have our beef, 
turkey, and pudding : but the manner of eating 
of the two people bears httle resemblance, and 
least of allj when engaged with their respective 
national dishes. 

The maccaroni usually comes to table in a large 
tureen. It is served round in great plates full; 
and, as it foUuws the soup, it may he the first 
thing of a solid nature, that for twenty-four long 
hours has entered the mouth of the good half- 
famished Christian ; and of course, great nicety 
in appeasing the natural craving of the appetite 
after this long fast, ought not to be expected. As 
the plate approaches, the hungiy expectant bends 
forward, and with his mouth half open, stretches 
out his hands to receive it, then holding it half 
way between bis mouth and the table, stops to 
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delight in the anticipation a little longer, before 
he enjoys the reality. The plate ia now adroitly 
placed upon the table. But the full sensual gra- 
tification, is still for a moment suspended. The 
knife and fork are nmv thrust at once, the knife 
into one side of the plate, and the fork into the 
other, or two forks are made use of; and nearly 
the whole of the maccaroni ia lifted off the plate, 
in order, it would seem, to discover the quantity of 
sauce or scraped cheese at tie bottom ; and when 
there does not appear to be enough of the latter of 
these super- adjuncts, then tbe knife is employed 
to add fresh supplies of the grated cheese, of 
which there is always plenty, in plates distributed 
about the table; but if tbe proportions are suited 
to the taste, then the knife and fork are used to 
mix the concomitantSj until the dish may be 
exactly seasoned to the eater's taste. This ac- 
comphshed, the knife is laid down, and the fork, 
in the right hand, is plunged into the middle of 
tbe dish, two or three times twisted round, and 
then placed under the pyramid which is thus 
ed. The mouth, now held over the table, and 
stretched to an enormous width, receives as inuch 
as it will contain of tbe precious dish, aa the 
remainder, which could not be thrust in, hangs in 
strings down to the plate, while the fork is em- 
ployed to lift tbe pendant threads, which are no 
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sooner all forced into the mouthy than the same 
is repeated imtil the whole is devoured. 

When the maecaroni^ on this occasion^ was all 
consumed^ the next thing brought in^ was a dish 
of four immense fowls, boiled, which might, from 
the size, have been very weU taken for turkeys. 
These were dissected with great expedition, and 
handed about by limbs and hunches rather than 
slices, and every one partook. After this dish^ 
came the giblet stew; which was as imiversally 
partaken of. Then, such as had doubts whether 
their appetites had not received the first check, 
helped themseles to anchovies soaked in oil, which 
they spread upon bread. But there was scarce 
time to swallow these stimulants to fresh action, 
when two roasted fowls, as large as the boiled, 
were brought in, and were served with the same 
unsparing hand, and as universally partaken of as 
the other dishes, and devoured even to the bone. 
But all these solids only paved the way to the many 
rich stews and hashes which succeeded them. 

As the pleasures of eating advanced, the heavy 
effects of the viands were counteracted by the 
due mixture of some of the lighter stimulants, 
none of which were stronger than the lachrymse 
Cliristi; but the appropriate hilarity, as dinner 
proceeded, degenerated from agreeable repartee, 
with which it had commenced, to coarse 
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joking with excesnre and load laughing, in trfaich 
the elder persona of the party were the most 
vociferous. 

The noise of all talking and laughing, had, 
towards the end of the feast, become almost in- 
supportable to a foreigner, when the confusion 
was sUghtly checked by the arrival of the judge 
ahoye-mentioned and his lady, who had been 
dining in their own apartments. 

The learned gentleman had entered the room 
with a countenance of perfect good-humour, yet 
as sedate as the rivals of his profession when the 
phrase first associated sobriety with the name of 
the sage tenants of the bench. I was immediately 
introduced to him; and aa the hilarity again pro- 
ceeded, and we became familiar, we were glad to 
seize an opportunity for making our escape from 
the immediate company of our noisy friends, 
by retiring to the drawing-room which adjoined. 
We were not long however alone; for the 
pleasures of the table over, the whole party joined 
us. The elder now seated themselves upon the 
sofas around the room, while the younger sort 
played games, of which, though they were called 
English, I had no knowledge. In not the most 
elegant of these, two of the young men sat down 
upon a piece of carpet spread in the middle of 
the room for the purpose ; and each had now his 
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feet firmly bound together^ then his hands tied 
across his knees; and when they seemed alike 
without the means of offence and defence^ the 
contest commenced between the restrained belli- 
gerents, which consisted in the endeavour of each 
to overthrow the other; and as either party gained 
the advantage, the whole room was excited to 
extravagant merriment, in which, notwith- 
standing the childishness of the inelegant game, 
it was impossible for either a Neapolitan judge or 
a Briton to refuse to join. 

I would not close this chapter without 
mentioning what I afterwards learned of this 
judge's history ; and chiefly, that it should be a 
little illustration of the dangers and evils of 
absolute government. 

I was informed, and upon authority that could 
not be questioned, that the good gentleman had 
been for some time upon the bench; but that 
an accidental change, as it appeared, in the mere 
arrangements of the courts, had caused hiTn to 
be for a short time only, it was then supposed, 
suspended firom the exercise ^ his professional 
duties. But time passed, and new appointment 
after appointment took place, and firesh seats were 
created and bestowed upon others, while he who 
had already acted this his proper paart, with credit, 
remained unemployed, and was driven to the 
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mountainB for want of means to maintain bis 
family respectably in the town, 

"There should be some reason for tliis," I 
observed, when I Katened to the tale. 

"There is a reason," said my informant, "and 
one of the strongest of those that usually influ- 
ence such sovereigns as we are acquainted with 
in Italy, in their choice of all the servants they 
dismiss or retain, except the harmless knights of 
the drama. The poor gentleman has shewn 
himself possessed of what it would have been 
wise in him to have concealed or let rest un- 
used — knowledge. He has written a work on 
the laws of his country, and other works, which 
have awakened the jealousy that exists against 
genius and learning, the display of which is his 
only breach of the prescribed dulueaa that it 
is necessary to maiutainj in order to flourish 
under absolute governments — ^uiider such at least 
as exist in Italy." 

As soon as the English game was terminated, 
the master of the house informed me, for the first 
time, that I was engaged with all that were 
present, to spend the evening at the house of the 
Signor of the village, where we should meet 
the chief gentry of the place. "We now, there- 
fore, all separated, to prepare to pass the remainder 
of the evening at the residence of the worthy 
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chief of the good-natured people, among whom 
I had come to sojourn ; and some remarks upon 
the house and guests of this chieftaiu of the 
mountain village, will appear in the next 
chapter. 
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kept waiting a second, during which the good 
Signer, himself, appeared, to hasten the assurance 
of our welcome. He was dressed in a rough sur- 
tout coat, and had a white cravat, padded, to 
reach the extremity of the chin, like the fashion, 
which we scarce need have completed our half- 
century, to remember prevailing among ourselves. 
His hands were fixed in his side-pockets, as he 
approached; and in spite of the expression of his 
countenance, which bespoke the most luiaffected 
sincere welcome, a temper tending to suspicion, 
might have judged from the attitude in which he 
stood and his manner of bowing, that he was not 
without a portion of that supercilious reserve, 
which all or most foreigners, agree in attributing 
to the English, and in a more particular manner, 
where there is any difference in station or worldly 
possessions. 

The questionable welcome of the Signer, 
seemed as if it were met with corresponding 
coolness or restraint by each individual of the 
party I had accompanied, as they presented the 
new guest at the manor house, to its worthy 
tenants, one after the other in their turn, as they 
made their informal appearance in the passages 
that led to the rooms in which the visitors were 
wont to assemble. But, preceded by the good 
Signer, we now entered the first reception room. 
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where we found the entire &ite of the rill^e, of 
both seseSj from fonrteen years and upwards, al- 
ready assembled. The guests of the noble host 
were seated aroood the room, which appeared to 
be prepared for the dance, and was bare of all 
articles of mere lamry or ornament. The two 
aexea of every age, sat entirely apart, and all were 
listening as we entered, to the laboriously ex- 
pressed notes of an old piano-forte, which in less 
skilful hands than those by which it was touclied, 
might scarcely have produced two sounds that 
could be distinguished from one another. 

We were not long seated in this apartment, 
before I found I was an object of no httle curiosity 
to the guests generally. It was not common to 
see a foreigner among them, nor to the majority 
of the fair sex to see an Enghshman any where, 
They rarely ventured by the difficult and only 
way, by which they could descend to the city 
below them; and they still more rarely visited 
those parts of Naples that foreigners the most 
frequent. The new habitant of their village also, 
was the only guest present, who was what we 
should call "dressed," which bad been itself a cir- 
cumstance sufBciently remarkable, I knew that 
the pains I had taken upon this score, were not 
^m expected; but I thought it became a stranger 
^H to show that respect to the hospitable Signor, 
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upon the first visit at leasts whatever liberty fu- 
ture familiarity niight warrwxt. 

As soon as the tune which was playing as we 
entered^ was concluded^ the good host led me to 
an inner apartment or withdrawing room, in which 
he took much delight, and the decorations of which 
he was fond of exhibiting. It was tastily and ele- 
gantly furnished, and adorned with paintings 
which formed a remarkable contrast to the less 
happy specimen of the works of art which touched 
another sense than they, in the outer room. One 
of these represented the house in which we were 
now assembled, with the distant view of the moun- 
tains, the valleys, and part of the magnificent view 
which we had seen &om the garden terrace ; and 
several were by masters in the art, whose names 
recal the noble productions which adorn the walls 
of the Vatican and the Royal Galleries of the 
Tuscan capital. In several niches in the room, 
there were likewise fine works of sculpture, and 
vases ; and, specimens of the more beautiful kinds 
of China ware, covered several tables, and stands 
adapted for their display. But there was not 
time for the examination of half the good Signor^s 
choice coUection of curious and admired works of 
art, before the dance was proclaimed. 

I was now led back to the outer of the two 
rooms, and introduced to a young lady who had 
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just finished a fashionable education in one of the 
seminaries of Naples, and who, from the manner 
in which she spoke the French language, it was 
thought would be the most agreeable to a fo- 
reigner. The fair child with whom I found I was 
thus appointed even to mix in the quadrille, 
though of the perfect form of woman, could 
scarcely have entered the fourth year of her teens. 
The idea of refusal to join in this pleasing pastime 
to the yoimg, did indeed suggest itself to my 
mind ; but I thought I saw my superiors in years 
already coupled, and waitirfg but the sounds of 
music, to forget every thing save the joy which 
was proper to the season ; so I immediately led 
my partner to a convenient station, and began to 
converse with the unrestrained familiarity which 
is natural where there is great disparity in age, 
especiaUy concerning every thing that does not re- 
gard the very present, and the thoughts and emo- 
tions which it suggests. In fine, with a partner 
so fair, so quick, so lovely, and so intelligent, one 
whose years had still further fallen into the 
^' yeUow leaf ^' of this short life, might have for- 
gotten the number of his winters, and felt the 
gaiety and elasticity, and perhaps the passion of 
his earlier days. 

After this rare encounter of two dissimilar ages, 
and the most agreeable interchange of ideas, it 
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is even believed, on both sides — ^the &esh impres- 
sions of a school-girl or little more, for thoughts 
begat in fireedom and tempered by time — ^thc 
feelings of one born and bred not a minute's 
travel &om this very spot, for the opinions of one 
to whom a great proportion of the wide sur&ce 
of the whole globe was familiar — I reluctantly 
resigned my fair partner — ^my fair charge — to the 
learned judge abeady mentioned, with whom, at 
intervals of the dance, I had opportunities of 
comparing notes concerning our relative degrees 
of excellence in this youthfiil amusement. But 
when we contended for the greater merit in 
having set the good example to the yoimger par- 
ties of both sexes with which the room was fur- 
nished, it was determined, that what the Briton 
might claim on the score of years, was balanced 
by the Neapolitan judge's superiority to the vulgar 
opinion, concerning the constant gravity which 
should be attached to his sacred vocation. 

After the intricate Neapolitan quadrille, an 
amusing holiday dance was introduced, with a 
romping ^«afe, the figure of which placed at every 
tiuTCi, two objects of compassion, back to back, 
and prisoners, in the centre of the ring, where 
they remained until danced away with, by one of 
the opposite sex, which gave a delicate occasion 

'. 11 for the ladies to show their temporary partialities, 
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afior ahaie of wlddk tfae livmis in ment joit 
tioned were iMi drnMd, And diia is die imnmrr 
in whidi we panMd two emiings in the week, 
during the time I leokadned in the midit of this 
amiabk societT, Sondxr being always cne. 

We sqpaiated earir on this fint evening; and, 
althoo^ it was that of Christmas Dar, without 
refreshment of anj kind, and with bows as eere- 
monions between rdatkms and the most constant 
friendsy as if little intimacy had existed, and no 
romps had been enjored. The host and hostess 
howerer, did not take leare of the stranger among 
them, without the most flattering speeches, and 
the most presring solicitations that I would make 
one of the party that assembled ererr open 
evening at their villa, as long as I should remain 
in the village. And I am able to sav, that I did 
not quit the mountain without manv proofe that 
fhe sincerity of the Signor and his £Eunilv was not 
less than their professions upon the first night on 
which I had the pleasure of meeting them ; nor 
did I leave the village without as strong proofs, 
that the power of beauty is not to be resisted, at 
any age at which we retain any of the common 
affections which belong to our nature. 

The week after Christmas I experienced a great 
disappointment, in not witnessing an exhibition 
which took place in the village, the reality of the 
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existence of which, in any part of Europe at this 
day, is almost incredible. 

Theatres, it is known, are proscribed, and actors 
he under the ban of the church, though both 
abound in Romish countries. But we are to see, 
though we have but report to appeal to, what in 
this way, the church does uot visit with its fearful 
anathemas. 

It had been indicated a few days before Chriat- 
maa by the priests of the village, that on a certain 
night of this week, would be performed within 
the church, one of those sacred dramas, still not 
uncommon amoug the simple inhabitants of the 
rural provinces of Italy, which may be said 
to correspond to those theatrical exhibitions, 
which, in this country, disgraced the stage by 
their profaneness or irreverence, before the poet 
and instructor of future generationa, for ever 
superseded the unholy practice, by the happy, we 
may perhaps say, invention, of a more rational 
drama, in every way better adapted to promote 
the object and true end of poetry, than any that 
had previotisly heen known, either in the ancient 
or the modem world. 

The glad tidings that the sacred drama was in 
rehearsal, were no sooner published in the village, 
than tickets for admission to the peribrmance, 
were sought for by every onej and aa no doubts 
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had entered the thoughts of any of my Mends 
respecting my admission, I had been invited to 
accompany them, and we had talked much of the 
enjoyment in reser\e for tliat evening. But on 
the day, however, of the performance, one of the 
holy brotherhood, called upon the good family, to 
inform them that a Protestant coidd not be ad- 
mitted to witness the holy exliibition ; a short 
narration from the report of others, must, there- 
fore, supply the place of a more exact account. 

My friend the judge, passed the evening in my 
apartment, to afford me all the consolation in 
his power for this grievous disappointment; but 
he evinced the greatest impatience, which was 
afterwards accounted for, during the absence of 
the rest of the family. This was, however, shorter 
than we expected; and when they re-appeared, 
they informed us that : 

As the congregation or audience entered, they 
found a veil or curtain drawn across the extended 
platform of the altar, now the holy stage and 
scene of the religious drama. And when the pious 
assembly were collected in sufficient numbers to 
fiU the church, the order was given, to close the 
doors; but which was not accomphshed without 
great diflS,culty, by reason of the crowds of the 
devout which strove to enter after every niche of 
the sacred edifice was crowded with the godly 
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spectators. To the closing of the doors succeeded 
a moment of reverential silence, or awfiil ex- 
pectation. It would seem, indeed, from the 
accoimts which we heard, that the tick of a watch 
might have unnerved the stoutest resolution — 

'* The boldest held his breath, 

For a time." 

But to explain the cause of this first effect 
upon the devout, it should be known, that it was 
reported, that Satan himself would appear to 
act a part in the sacred or diaboUc scene. 

At length the curtain was drawn, and two 
human figures were seen sitting at the entrance 
of an arbour, placed amidst shrubs and flowers, 
and interlaced with the luxuriant vine, while 
around appeared — 

** A circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruits." 

In the whole of which, the happy arrangement 
seems to have been creditable to the taste and 
skill of the monastic artists. 

The human pair were as much dressed as it 
was possible they might be, without destroying 
the simplicity that the scene required ; which was 
intended to represent our first parents in their 
original state of impubient purity. 



" Not endearing smiles 
Wanting, noi youthful dalliance, as beEeema 
Fair couple, linked in happy nupcial league 
Alone BH they." 



There, they sat, reclined, embraced, like the 

first pair, knowing no sin, expecting no evil, 

when, the Devil himself enters. And he who 

should reflect upon the awful event, the figure of 

which was here beheld, and see present to hia 

quick imagination all the horrors of the deed, 

which changed the whole face of nature, even to 

the destruction of the finest of all the works of 

the Creator's own hand that we have seen, could 

scarcely approve more terrible em<itions than we 

were told filled the bosoms of the spectators of 

the monastic drama at that dreadful moment. 

But our best informant could unfortunately relate 

no more. One of the ladies of the party, who 

was the cause of the good judge's anxiety, being, 

"as ladies wish to be who love their lords," by 

^1 the expression of her feelings, caused some alarm, 

^M and the consequence which they dreaded, induced 

^B them to leave the holy theatre before the scene 

^M proceeded further. But I would fain conceal, 

^B were it to be justified, that the countenances of 

^M several of the other ses, when they returned, 

^M betrayed such symptoms of perturbation as we 

^B might suppose the Prince of darkness in his own 

^M proper person could alone have raised. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A CONVENT LIBRARY. 



During my residence in this moimtaiu hamlet, 
I made several visits to a neighbouring couveiitj 
where I was always received with great kindness 
and respect. On the occasions of my first and 
second tisits, the Superior waa absent. The good 
father's absence or presence made no difference 
in the reception which a visitor ever met with 
from the monks, whether he came to receive alms 
or to contribute to the relief of the wretched; 
but as the worthy divine always carried the key 
of the hbrary in his pocket, I had not on either 
of these occaaious an opportunity of seeing the 
books of the convent, which the monks whom I 
saw informed me were rare and valuable. On a 
tliird visit, however, I was more fortunate ; and I 
was now cheerfiiUy conducted to the hbrary by 
the Superior himself, accompanied by eight on 
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ten of the inferior monks, and was certainly not 
disappointed in tlie numter, and aeeming im- 
portance, of the books with which its shelves 
were replete ; hut it was that hook, which, among 
UB at least, is at once the most important and the 
most common, which now furnishes the subject 
*for a few remarks. 

As the good monks pulled down, and opened 
and shut and replaced their more esteemed 
volumes, which I observed were chiefly filled with 
long histories of the Homish Saints, and the 
writings of the Holy Fathers, we came to a few 
manuscripts, which, as they were displayed before 
me, gave rise to some conversation concerning the 
more precious of those at the Vatican, and es- 
pecially that which we might suppose would be 
esteemed throughout Christendom, by The Church, 
at least, as the most valuable — a manuscript copy 
of the sacred volume, which is there to be seen, 
of the fourth century. And this led, very na- 
turally, to a request on my part, but it was not 
before a full hour had been spent in turning over 
the leaves, and reading the title pages of many 
such books as have been mentioned, that they 
would show me their Bible, The monk whom I 
happened first to address, reflected a httle, then 
bade me repeat my commands — "La Sacra 
Bibbia," I now repeated, in prouounciug the 
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words witli more emphasis^ and making an effort^ 
at tlie same time^ to speak as clearly as it was in 
my power to do, under the impression tliat my 
foreign accent had prevented the good Father 
£rom understanding me. But it was evident to 
others as well as ourselves, that there was still a 
difficulty between us; and this brought to our* 
assistance, several of the monks who had been 
still searching the shelves for yet another and 
another, of the class of books to which it was 
apparent there was no end. But although I now 
put my demand in several forms, no one seemed 
to comprehend my wishes; and when I added 
the superlative to the word sacra, they did not 
seem to understand how anything could be more 
holy than the books I had already seen ; and 1 
heard one of the monks observe to another, in 
speaking apart, that he thought it must be a 
Protestant book that I wanted : and, it was not 
until the attention of the Superior himself, had 
been called to the request, that I was able to 
impress upon my kind friends, that their library 
must contain a book of more importance than 
any they had yet shewn me. 

The good Superior had no difficulty in com« 
prehending my wishes, but he did not know where 
to put his hand directly upon the book I expressed 
so much desire to see. There seemed to be no 
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catalogue; aiid it became necessary to employ the 
whole party of monks in the search. Some, now, 
went in one direction, and eome in another, tmtil 
the Superior descended from the top step of the 
ladder which he had mounted to search the upper 
shelves, with the fruits of his lahoura in his hand. 
"He had discovered the Sacred Scriptures among 
the unbound books upon the highest shelf, and 
now held in his hand the iirst of eight volumes, 
of which, with its notes, it consisted ; and this he 
presented to me, with his eyes beaming with the 
most genuine satiafaetion. Perhaps, he rejoiced 
that they had one book at least in which we had 
common interest, or he might have been glad to 
shew his inferior good brothers of the convent, 
this proof of his better acquaintance with the 
contents of the sacred depository which they 
possessed. 

As the worthy Prior handed me the volume, 
the whole of the monks gathered about us, ap- 
parently cnrious to know what use I was about 
to make of the book I had been so anxious to see, 
it may be that they supposed, for the first time : 
and I began now to doubt, whether my situation 
might not become somewhat embarrassing. 

A moment of breathless silence followed my 
turning the first leaf of the Bible, and it seemed 
as if espectation was " stuck full of ear* " to 
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catch what should drop from the mouth of a 
Briton^ respecting a volume which was both theirs 
and ours ; but which, it was certain, they neither 
wished to see, nor dreamed of seeing, in any new 
light; and at this moment, if ever, it were to 
be wished, that one better instructed in the con- 
tents of the sacred volume, might have had the 
same opportunity of shewing, at least, that a lay 
Protestant^s knowledge of sacred history, might 
be as superior to that of a Bomish priest, as our 
veneration for the only book of authority that can 
possibly exist in all essential points of reUgion. 
There would, in that case, at least have been 
no danger of further embarrassment. 

But the important book was open; and as I 
drew my eyes from the perusal of the title page, 
I perceived the whole party of the monks now 
drawn into a complete ^ircle around me. It was 
a situation in which a mind fall of religious 
zeal, abundant in knowledge, and gifted with 
eloquence, had delighted to have, once in a long 
life, experienced. But, it only presented to me, 
deficiencies which I had never felt in an equally 
vexatious degree before. In doubt, as to what 
it were best in this situation, to say or to do, as 
the open volume lay upon the pahn of my left 
hand, I turned back the title page with my right, 
and after exposing the first chapter, remained 
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for a moment sUent, in expectation of some re- 
mark — ^but there was none. Impressed^ now, with 
the attent regards of the monks, I commenced 
reading as audibly ^s might be, the first few 
words of the Bible, and then stopping, said some- 
thing indicative rather of the feelings we enjoy 
upon the recovery of any thing long lost, than 
otherwise significant, raising my eyes at the same 
time from the book to observe what might be 
discemable in the looks or feelings of the monks, 
in order to judge whether it were better to pro- 
ceed, and whether it were prudent to say one 
word of the sacred volume or not. Their interest, 
at least, seemed to me, if possible still to increase ; 
unless the augmented attention which they ap- 
peared to give, might arise &om any confusion 
in their minds, which had ^^ mantled their clearer 
reason,^^ by the novelty of their position, and of the 
relations which the parties bore to each other. It 
was, however, certain, there was a charitable and 
ingenuous feeling among the holy brotherhood 
towards their guest ; and this encouraged even a 
bolder step. 

Inow cast my eyes again upon the book, and read 
yet more audibly in the metrical tongue of the 
land : '^In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth /^ and then once more raised my 
eyes from the sacred page. There was still 
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attention the most absolute ; and I continued to 
read to the end of the second verse of the too 
short history that we possess of the creation of 
the beautiful globe which we inhabit ; and then^ 
with a yet bolder attempt^ endeavouring to im- 
press the very first words which we are plainly 
given of all the commands of the Deity in all 
his works in relation to man^ upon the spirits of 
those who listened to them perhaps for the first 
time^ I read, yet not perhaps without some ap- 
pearance of the affectation of oratorical utterance — 
^^ and God said — Let there be light" Then looking 
off the book again, yet seeming to hold the full 
turn, as it had been of a period suspended, I cast 
my eyes once more upon the sacred page, and 
continued with emphasis : ^^ and there was light" 

At the utterance of these last words, there was 
a much stronger emotion evinced by the monks 
than I had ever dreamed of making; and whence 
should it proceed? The broad accent in which 
it was certain the passage was read, had led me 
to expect a very different result. Was it, that 
the words of the Creator, sound in every mouth, 
in every tongue, with the same force ? Or, was 
it, that they now, indeed, for the first time, 
reached the ears of his servants, who fasted and 
prayed, and, day and night without ceasing, im- 
plored the intercession of the saints, whose inter- 
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minable scriptures they study, until they have 
almost forgotten that the great Creator himself 
has ever spoken in human language — ever uttered 
a command that should be intelligible to the un- 
derstandings of men — almost forgotten, that any 
superior record of the revelation of His will 
exists, to that over which they weary their senses, 
and perplex their spirits, until nature herself 
prescribes the necessity of relieving the mind, 
by taking refuge in quiet submission to the forms, 
the ceremonies, the rites, and the comfortable 
fiedth, of the indulgent Church of Rome ? 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



MIRACLE AT SAN OENNABO. 
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One mornings soon after I took up my residence 
with the good family of the mountain hamlet, I 
observed by the guide-books, that it was one of 
the three important days at Naples, on which a 
miracle is wrought, to which it were unpardonable 
in a visitor to neglect the opportunity of bearing 
record; I, therefore, descended to the town, and 
knowing the value of a little show of worldly 
importance, as well in churches as in courts, I 
called upon my good friend the bookbinder, upon 
whose intelligence I had great reliance, to request 
that he would attend me in the capacity of cicerone, 
and in his best suit ; and we proceeded together, 
to witness the supernatural event : and, I do now 
bear record, that I saw the blood of a saint — ^the 
frozen or congealed blood of Saint Gennaro, the 
protecting or patron saint of the city of Naples, 
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where that martyr suffered — that I saw the purple 
blood of life, within the holy vesael, even from 
a stiff and hard subatance, hquefy, and become 
aa quick and voluble at the presence of the head 
of the saint, as when it ran in the veins of the 
holy man during his life in the flesh. The exhi- 
bition of the miracle, and the circumstances 
under which I am able to bear witness of its 
operation, were as follows r — 

The Cathedral of San Gennaro, in which the 
wonderful event transpires, is a gothic building, 
and is said to have been erected by Constautine, 
and is the largest and richest of all the churches 
of the metropolis of the two SiciUes. As we 
approached the sacred edifice, we observed many 
persons gathered about its grand entrances ; and 
as we penetrated to the interior, we found the 
broad nave and the two apacious aisles of which 
the church consists, filled with the curious or 
devout, who awaited the termination of the dibju 
already commenced, which precedes the exposure 
of the precious blood of the saint, and the mi- 
raculous event. The crowd was not, however, so 
dense as to obstruct our way to the choir, which 
includes a large enclosed space beneath the 
dome, near the centre of the church, in the midst 
of which is a tabernacle, in which is preserved 
the veritable head of San Gennaro. There v 
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double rows of the pious Neapolitans of the stl« 
perior class^ seated on either side the choir; but, 
the side steps, by which ingress and egress were 
alone permitted, were fidthfully kept by two of 
the national guard, who suffered none but the 
brethren of the sacerdotal order, to mount or 
descend them during the ordinary service of the 
church. The mass was, however, soon over ; and 
at its termination, as many persons were permitted 
to ascend to the choir, as might occupy the grand 
space, without obstructing the operations of the 
priests. Every miracle hath its rites and external 
forms, which might not conveniently be dispensed 
with. But this is not an ordinary miracle hke 
'Wjll that '^ effect defective,^' worked at every com- 

W-f munion, which brings no conviction to the senses 

—has no physical result. It is a miracle attended 
with effects too plain and simple to admit of the 
doubts of any one not so hardy or perverse as to 
reject every evidence of sense, and the plain 
testimony of thousands. Here, we have no invo- 
cation, no fasting, no prayer, by which the 
imagination is often heated, and wonderful effects 
are sometimes produced, but the mere change of 
the local position of one visible object to another. 
Two material substances — the red gore of the 
martyr, and the remnant of his sacred head, are 
merely brought in the presence of one another; 
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aud those who look upon the former may perceive 
all the effects, and by the use of their senses, 
decide at once, or in favour, or against, the miracle, 
beyond the suspicion of error. But, that all 
scruples and unbelief may be the more readily 
shamed from every untenable hold upon our 
minds; it ia necessary, before relating precisely 
what did upon this occasion take place, to be first 
a httle particular concerning the localities and 
the character of the sacred depositories of the 
two precious relics. 

This great and magnificent cathedral is dedi- 
cated to, and is the sepulchre of the Martyr and 
Saint, Gennaro, who was decapitated at Naples. 
Underneath the church, there is a chapel of twelve 
altars, supported by ten Ionic columns, and with 
the whole of the interior faced with white marble ; 
and under the principal of these subterranean 
altars, is laid the headless body of the martyr, 
enclosed in a vessel of bronze. But above the 
earth, in the tabernacle before mentioned, the 
door of which is of silver, is preserved the liead 
of the same patron saint, aud two vials, each 
about half replete with liis sacred blood ; and it 
is the change of the position of those two holy 
relics of the tabernacle, that shoidd be the incom- 
prehensible cause of the effects which become 
evident to the senses. For, as we shall presently 
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see when the external rite^ which consists^ in 
reality^ in no more than the act of placing the 
yials of blood in front of the head of the saint — 
when this only, with its appropriate ceremonial 
is performed^ the clotted gore becomes a flnid^ 
snch as when it ran in the veins of the martyr^ 
when that head^ now a cinder^ Uved and reflected^ 
though unable to perform^ what^ dead^ it has no 
difficulty in accomplishing. 

When we ascended to the extensive choir^ the 
officiating priest^ who had just concluded a mass^ 
was descending the steps of the altar^ having in 
his hand the costly purple object of pious vene- 
ration. The two vials of bloody each about half 
fillip are yet enclosed in a narrow class case^ 
f formed by two round panes of glass set in a 

wooden frame with a handle^ and having only 
the necessary space for the vials between them. 

As the priest came into the body of the choir^ 
which might at this time have contained a hundred 
or more of the devout Neapolitans^ numbers 
crowded around him ; and^ as they fell upon their 

Pl| r knees^ the holy man slowly walked from side to 

side, within the view of every one; while in one 
hand he carried the sacred vessel, as with the 
other he held a candle, though it was mid-day^ 
as if determined to prevent all cause of suspicion 

y\ or scandal; and this, as he placed the sacred 

1 
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object before the eyes of tbe devotees, be beld 
on the side opposite to that by which the spec- 
tators gazed at the contents of the vessels : and, 
as he continued to turn them over and over, 
it was impossible to be deceived concerning the 
state of the blood when first exposed to the view, 
or after its miraculous change. And such was 
the honest fervour of the pious Neapolitans at 
the appearance of the precious relic, that on 
their kness, they kissed the holy vessel, as the 
priest presented it ifrom mouth to mouth, from 
the cold feature of age, down to the rosy and 
burning lips of the virgin beauty of eighteen. 

I bent down to examine the vessels and their 
contents, as my good-natured guide knelt to press 
his lips to the glass ; and I am able to declare, 
that the red substance contained within the vials, 
was at this time, about noon, in a congealed or 
solid state — ^that I saw the vessels repeatedly 
turned over and over, without their change of 
position causing any of the e£Pects that it must 
instantly have produced, had there been any sub- 
stance in a fluid state within them. 

The choir now began to get so crowded, that it 
became difficult to watch the course of the mi- 
racle; but when the signal gun which announces 
the completion of the supernatural event waa 
fired from the fort, between two and three 
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hours after the commencement of the exhibitien 
of the blood, we made an effort to satisfy our 
minds concerning the result ; and by the evidence 
of the senses, I now finally testify^ that the solid 
or congealed substance did actually become a 
perfect fluid; and that there were thousands 
present when these astounding effects were pro- 
duced, who saw and believed^ and might he 
brought to bear the same testimony that is here 
voluntarily offered. 

But lest this conviction, so willingly registered 
for the cause of truth, should be liable to the 
suspicion of having sprung from a disposition 
of two pliant credulity, it might not be proper 
to leave, imnoticed or unanswered, the sole na- 
tural cause which has been heard advanced by 
the most sceptical or perverse, as that which 
might produce these effects, without the special 
agency of Heaven — without the intervention of 
Almighty Power. 

It has been said, that the flame of the candle,, 
continued for the space of several hours on the one 
side of the glass-case, and the warmth of so many 
glowing lips on the other, might, in that period of 
time, create sufficient heat to penetrate to the 
cold blood of the saint, and occasion the certain 
liquefaction which is seen to take place. But in 
reply to doubts upon no better grounds of suai^ 
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picion, it may be demanded — What should we 
think of the success of a few simple monks in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, without 
motives of state policy or profit to stimulate 
the attempt — of their success in deceiving so 
large a portion of the more intelligent people 
of the third metropolis, at least in point of 
population, in the civilized world? Can a candle, 
and as many kisses from the lips of burning 
youth as we please, be able to overthrow evidence 
of a miracle performed in the presence of thousands 
of witnesses, and repeated three times in every 
year? Scepticism herself, would have been ashamed 
to use an argument founded upon no other 
presumption, than that the good sense of a 
thousand Neapolitans was no better than that of 
a thousand asses. The miracle, therefore, is be- 
yond confutation. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



MOUNT VESUVI1T8. 
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My young companion so often mentioned^ had 
remained in the hotel at Naples during the time I 
had passed with the family of the mountain. I^ 
rarely, however, descended to the city, and never 
made an excursion in its vicinity, without my Gallic 
Mend^s good company; and a brief notice of the 
two most interesting days which we spent to- 
gether, will make an end of this loose record of 
the ordinary experience of a traveller through 
the beautiful provinces of this once noble^ still 
fair land. 

We first hired a carriage to convey us to the foot 
of the mountain of Vesuvius, and left the city at 
an early hour. The road lies along the coast of the 
Bay of Naples, the scenery of which has been 
the just object of the admiration, and the theme of 
every one who has visited this part of Italy. 
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From the barrier of Naples to Portici, which 
is the first town we attain between Naples and the 
mountain^ if we look towards the left, the nearer 
view presents a fertile vale or plain, strewed with 
the country viQas of the richer citizens and the 
nobility of Naples ; while the soft character of the 
prospect is no where confounded by the sight of any 
steriKty save that which the ever-buming Vesuvius, 
immediately in front of the traveller, presents, to 
vary the scene, and limit the view in that direction 
alone. On the right, is seen the open Bay of 
Naples, with the several isles immediately without 
the protection of the two rude promontories which 
form the arms of the Bay. But the occasion will 
presently occur of contemplating the same view 
from a better point of observation, and where 
the traveller has more leisure to note what is 
most agreeable to regard, and most pleasing ta 
remember. 

After passing Portici, you ahnost immediately 
arrive at Besina, which is a curious and in» 
teresting village, built on the very lava of the 
mountain still smoking above it, which covers the 
ancient Betina. Here we hired mules, and & 
guide who accompanied us on foot; and we com* 
menced the ascent through a coimtry, varied by 
the alternate scenes of black and stem sterility,, 
and the highest degree of fruitfulness and beautjw 
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These inequalities^ which arise £rom the vari- 
ations in the soil^ proceed from the partial pro^ 
gress of the lava^ which at different periods^ during 
the eruptions^ runs down the mountain in divided 
streams^ leaving intervals undisturbed^ that have 
been sufficiently long exposed to the air to gain 
a soil^ and exhibit the natural fertility of the 
vicinity of the mountain. "Wherever, indeed, 
these rich strips of land prevail, the soil pos- 
sesses extreme fecundity, and is for the most 
part planted with vines, from the produce of 
which is made that much esteemed wine of this 
country, which is called, it may be, somewhat 
profanely, ^^ Lachrymse Christi/^ 

Not a foot of ground is here left waste ; and 
the whole circuit of the mountain, notwith- 
standing the frequent destruction of a great pro- 
portion of its richer lands, and the losses or ruin 
which is brought upon the cultivators of the soil, 
is covered with a population as dense as any to 
be found upon any equal space of ground, 
throughout the more fertile of all the reclaimed 
districts of Italy. 

Continuing to ascend, you gradually leave all 
cultivation behind ; and after this, there is but 
little natural vegetation. And, as you attain 
nearly the limits of the soil, you arrive at a 
JB^uildingji which, has been called the Hermitage^^ 
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to which ia attached a sUmll chapel. And here, 
some trees flourish, that have escaped oi'erthrow 
during the later eruptions, by reason of their 
position, which is, with that of the Hermitage, 
upon an ample platform projecting from the side 
of the mountain. The insecure habitation is 
occupied by a monk, who entertains travellera; 
and such as might not be able to ascend the c 
of the mountaui, remain at his domicile until 
their fellow-travellers have accomplished the full 
ascent and returned. 

Here we made a halt, and entering the Hermi- 
tage, pailook of the hermit's viands and { 
lachrymte Christi by the side of a blazing wood fire. 

From this point, the prospect which presents 
itself to the yiew of the traveller, is perhaps not 
equalled in richness, variety, and beauty, by any 
other scene throughout the land of the picturesque 
and the grand. Immediately before us, appears 
the great capital of the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, stretching on either hand along the 
shores, and rising from the port, which forma the 
fore-ground of the piece, to the summit of the 
lesser bills, which stand in advance of the higher 
lands that shelter the better portion of the city 
from the northerly winds when they prei'ail ; 
while, beneath your feet, are seen Torre del 
Grecco, and the villages thcongh^ud 
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passed in your approach to the mountain. Then 
turning towards the rights an open undulated 
and plain coTintry appears^ covered with vege- 
tation subdued to the highest degree of culture^ 
and abounding in the country houses and viUas^ 
as before noticed, of the citizens and nobles of 
the kingdom. But turning on the left, the broad 
bay presents its bold, yet fertile coasts ; and the 
land is seen stretching out to a grand promontory 
on either side, with several smaller capes, forming 
bays, within which are seated some of the 
handsomest villages in aU Italy. Among these, 
are the beautiful retreats of Castellamare, and of 
Sorrento on the left, and those of Posilipo and 
Baccoli upon the right ; while beyond the extreme 

'ji , capes which form the grand bay, are seen the 

islands of Procida and Ischia, and that of Capri, 
beyond which lies the open plain of the sea to 
the distant line of the sensible horizon. 

When we had partaken of the hermit^s good 
fare, we mounted our horses and proceeded, 
accompanied by a fourth party, carrying a basket, 

l'-, which we understood contained provisions in- 

tended for our refreshment on our arrival at the 
summit of the moimt. 

We had not proceeded far beyond the Hermi- 
tage, before we found the way too rugged for the 
horses^ which we now tethered and abandoned ; 
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and soon after^ by tlie best use of our legs^ we 
reached the base of the proper cone which you as- 
scend to the crater or great aperture^ from which 
the horrid contents of the mountain are periodically 
vomited^ and sometimes with such fearful effects. 

The surface of the dark^ yet picturesque portion 
of Vesuvius, when seen from a distance, you find 
to be composed of, or covered with cinders of 
such enormous bulk, that they render the way and 
the ascent extremely difficult ; by the assistance, 
however, of our guide, we in time attained the 
bleak summit, and the brink of the frightful 
abyss, whence the liquid fires immediately issue at 
the time of the eruptions. 

We had hoped that we might have obtained a 
view of the fire which is eternally burning within 
the mountain; but the great volume of smoke 
ascended in one dense mass, until it reached the 
top of the crater without leaving any open space, 
as is sometimes the case, by which the ever-living 
fire may be seen at different depths^ or at the 
bottom of the crater. 

We approached the very brink of the great 
aperture, at the point at which the wind should 
have favoured our attempt to obtain a view of the 
bubbling cauldron beneath us ; but the black ex- 
halations, as they rushed from the wide opening, 
presented a dark mass, that was impenetrable to 
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the vision, until they were subjected to the influence 
of the winds, which drove the great column, as it 
enlarged, towards the plain which lies directly 
eastward from the mountain. 

The scene from this point, though more ex- 
tended than that from the Hermitage, on the side 
of the vaUey and over the sea, does not present 
I any new object, that might render it worth the 

labour of mounting the cone for the view alone. 
Some fatigue we experienced was, however, other- 
wise well repaid, when we stood by the side of 
that awful abyss, where the same dangerous 

•I 

elements which have at other times been the cause 
of such terrible effects, still bubble and ferment, 
and at intervals seldom exceeding three years, 
continue to shake the mountain, and burst forth 
and discharge new streams of Tartarian fire, over- 
whelming every thing which it reaches, and 
driving away the terrified inhabitants, whose 
sense of danger has been overcome by the desire 
of gain in the cultivation a£ the rich region which 
lies as already described, between the partial 
streams of the lava of former eruptions, or in 
their immediate vicinity. 

At one point, we were, even, able to enter the 

mouth of the crater \ which was accompHshed by 

-. descending to a lodgement or step formed by the 

I \ sinking, as it appears, of the earth around the 
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eonfines of the abyss ; but the suffocatiug exha- 
lations which occasionally reached the spot on 
which we had seated ourselves, in expectation of 
seeing the fire, did not permit us to remain long 
exposed to their eflfects. 

We next crossed the *' Smoke,^^ as it is termed, 
or passed that part of the platform of the cone, 
over which the smoke is driven as it rises above 
the mouth of the crater by the prevailing winds,, 
that we might attain the opposite side of the 
mount, which, without brave lungs, is at least 
difficult, by reason of the necessity for holding 
the breath, sometimes for a longer period than 
may be convenient. The method in use, ta 
prevent the effecta of the smoke is, to tie a 
handkerchief over your face, so that you may 
see the way without swallowing an undue pro- 
portion of the sooty exhalations. 

Having passed the Smoke, however, the little 
inconvenience is well atoned for by the new land- 
scape which here presents itself to the view. And 
in the midst of the scene now before us, our 
guide pointed out the excavations and remains of 
Pompeii, which however, are scarcely distinguish- 
able, when seen from the summit of the mount, 
with the naked eye. 

There is a broad space on this side the crater ; 
and over this we rambled and amused ourselves 
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"bj remoTing large cinders, v)dch in Bome cases 
ceuaed the gashing out of flames, although there 
was no appearance of recent fire around as, and 
the ground under our feet was not too hot to 
stand upon. 

After some time occupied in this manner, ve 
made an attempt on this side also, to ohtain a 
■new of the fire within the crater, hut with the 
same ill success as before. We now recrossed the 
Smoke; and upon our return to the side of the 
mountain on which we had ascended, we found 
the honest man who had accompanied us from 
the hermitage with provuions, bus^ in cooking a 
meal, at a fire which he had procured by the same 
means by which he had exposed the concealed 
dames on the 'opposite side of the crater; and, 
as soon as we had sparely partaken of what he 
had provided, we descended by an easier route 
than that by which we had ascended, and returned 
the same evening to Naples. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 

The day after our excursion to Mount Vesuvius 
we visited Herculaneum and Pompeii, concerning 
the remains of which so many volumes haye been 
given to the world, and so much curious interest 
has been excited. 

The tourist in Italy, whom we may suppose to 
have already visited Venice, Florence, Rome,* will, 
in the two former of these cities, have had his re- 
searches and his thoughts turned to the study of 
the precious works of art which they contain, or 
to the more prominent events in their history, 
during the darker ages, which present us with 
such shuddering illustrations of the terrible 
struggles which preceded the happier political and 
moral condition of European society in the age in 
which we live. Paintings, Sculpture, Palaces, and 
Christian Temples will have been the greater ob- 
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jects of his immediate interest^ the moral and poli- 
tical revolutions of states more or less the subjects 
of his consideration or the sources of his in- 
struction. But at Bome^ to a superior interest 
in all these subjects of recreative or instructive 
study^ will be added the highest gratification^ in 
examining the crumbling remains of the great 
pubhc works of the ancient Roman people — ^&om 
those whose construction was almost coeval with 
the foundation of the mighty city itself^ to the 
grand edifices from which the last of the imperial 
decrees were proclaimed. 

In the vicinity of Naples, fresh objects of 
curiosity and study revive the antiquarian ap- 
petite of the traveller,^ half sated in his review 
\ of the curiosities of the cities of his earher re- 

searches. He may here walk the streets and 
enter a hundred dwellings entire, that were once 
inhabited by private citizens of that noble race 
which have become yet more and more the sub- 
f ject of his interest, since his arrival on this side 

i! the mountain barrier which protects this fair land. 

W j .* H^e we may contemplate the proper memorials 

of a former world, with the illustrations which they 
afford concerning the domestic life of the people 
who make the greatest figure in history, and whose 
institutions — civihzation — we may regard as the 
foundation, not only of those we possess, but also 
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of thoBe of all the nations which compose the great 
Christian family throughout the world. 

The whole vicinity of the great deposit of sub- 
terranean fires around Vesuviua, has doubtless in 
one age or another, been covered with towns and 
villages, of extent, population, and property in the 
endurable works of art, in proportion to the de- 
grees of civilization which their inhabitants had 
attained, and the length of the intervals between 
the destructive eruptious of the volcano. But the 
most important that have been hitherto discovered, 
are those whose names are so familiar to us, the 
memorable Pompeii and Herculaoeum, which were 
swallowed up during the grand eruption of the 
year 79 of the Christian era, and for seventeen 
centuries forgotten, or supposed to be reduced to 
ashes and annihilated. But, the circumstances 
which led to the discovery of these curious remains 
of antiquity, and the common interest which they 
have excited, are too famihar to need any refer- 
ence here ; yet, though an ordinary traveller might 
not be able to add any thing to the investigations 
and exact descriptions of the learned and better 
qualified tourist, such impressions as are pecuhai'ly 
his own, should not be without their proportion of 
interest ; we may, therefore, enter at once within 
the sacred precincts of these precious j 
of the ancient world. 
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The portion of the long-lost city of Herculaneum 
which is exposed to the day^ or to the view beneath 
the soil, is probably not in extent above a conple 
of square acres ; and, that we yet see no more, 
might only be pardoned the Neapolitans in the 
extreme difficulty attending the excavations, which 
are made for the most part in the solid mass of 
lava, which, issuing from the crater of Vesuvius, 
ran down the side of the mountain, [and over- 
whelmed and buried the city. There have been 
discovered, however, several public edifices, and 
several streets, with many private houses. But 
the whole are so much damaged by the burning 
ashes and the melted lava of the volcano, that 
they present a poor specimen of the domiciles or 
public works of the ancients, compared with those 
within the rival city, to which we shall, there- 
fore, at once timorously pass. 

It appears, that in the year 63 of the Christian 
1| era, a terrible earthquake first overthrew some 

I of the chief public edifices of Pompeii, and did 

•f ' , much damage to the city generally; but, that 

fS ij I during the years which elapsed from that period 

[! i to the final destruction or burial of the town in 

11' j! '■ the year 79, the private dwellings had been en- 

tirely renewed, and the greater part of the public 
edifices re-established. Some of the latter, how- 
j :| : ever, that had been subjected to the renovating 

touches of art, were not found completed, or perfect 
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in their external decorations : and the yery want 
of what is most commonly x:dssing, ti^owT some 
light upon the operation of the elements which 
overthrew and destroyed the ill-fated city. In the 
public places of the town^ and upon several of 
these buildings^ pedestals stiU remain^ while the 
statues which they once bore are not found; and 
there can be no doubt that these were removed after 
the commencement of the eruption^ and before the 
total loss of the city^ which would also seem to con- 
firm the accounts of historians, through which we 
learn that the agents of this memorable event 
were slow^ or for a time partial, in their operation. 
But, however long the final catastrophe may have 
been delayed, the discovery of human skeletons 
in. all parts of the town at present opened, and the 
situation of some, which have been found crowded 
into the comers of vaults or arched passages, and 
such places as might seem to afford temporary 
shelter &om the passing shower of ashes, and some 
even in their proper dwellings, plainly shew that 
they were eventually taken by surprise; and it 
may be, that those who cherished hope, would 
seek the vaults where the skeletons are now found, 
while others, giving themselves up to despair, or 
being too distant from such places of retreat, re- 
mained and were entombed aUve in their own 
proper dwellings. 

That the statues which are found wanting in 
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Pompeii could hare been removed from the pedes^* 
tals during the terrific scene which must have 
attended its destruction^ is alike inconsistent with 
the appearance of the remains of the inhabitants 
that perished^ and the natural feehngs which so 
terrible an event should have inspired. Yet^ had 
they been removed after the entire burial of the 
town^ there would doubtless have remained suf- 
ficient traces of the excavations which had been 
performed to obtain them^ to have kept alive the 
memory among the Romans^ of the site and exist- 
ence of the city, down to a period that would not 
have been suffered to pass over without the en- 
deavour, at least, of some of the successive in- 
habitants of the vicinity, to recover its remains. 
But here we are assisted by the discovery, that 
the first, or deepest, of the several layers of the 
rubbish which covers Pompeii, and the first only, 
has been found to have excavations, which, without 
doubt, were made by the survivors of the eruption 
of 79, but which were covered in the course 
of the later eruptions, which histcxry has had no 
such reason to be precise in recording, when the 
city was finally lost to all hopes of the recovery of 
any of the preci(»is monuments it possessed, and, 
in the course of time, forgotten. 

The materials which overwhelmed Pompeii, 
consist, for the most part of cinders^ ashes, and 
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stones, incrusted and bound together by strata of 
lava, wliicli must have poured down the mountain 
at intervals ; and over the entire of which, a soil 
had gradually formed and become ao fertile, that 
at the time of the discovery of the ancient city, the 
plough had for centuries passed over it, and the 
earth produced abundance of wine and oil, tliough 
it does not appear, which is a circumstance suf- 
ficiently remarkable, that any buUding had been 
erected upon the ground which covered the an- 
cient town ; and this was the state of the country 
when the first discoveries of the city were made. 

Coming now, to what we at this time see : we 
find Pompeii an entire, walled, ancient Roman 
city, exhibiting every external attribute to the 
civilization of the first century of the Christian 
era, from an amphitheatre, to a temple of heathen 
worship — from a palace, down to the humble 
dwelling of the poorest of its citizens — with all the 
domestic utensils, and every object of household 
necessity or convenieuce, made use of by its in- 
habitants at the time of the eruption of the moun- 
tain and its fatal effects. 

We did not enter the city by the ancient way 
of the tombs that conducts to the gate of Her- 
culaneum, which had been, some time since, the ac- 
customed route, but at the limits of the excavations 
upon the south side, which is the chief entrance 
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now open. There were several of the guides in at- 
tendance^ and we stepped immediately into one of 
those smaller temples with which most ancient 
cities seem to have abounded^ and which has been 
called the Basilica. 

The Basilica^ then, of Pompeii, was rich in orna- 
ment, but especially in columns, of which it stiill 
wants but little of two rows on either side and 
three at each end. It should once have belonged 
to the class of the beautiful among temples, rather 
than to the magnificent among the specimens of 
architectural edifices, and cannot be compared 
in interest with those of equal antiquity which we 
find crumbling in the open air throughout Italy. 
\ '. Its very fireshness, indeed, bereaves it of that which 

'[ in others excites the chief interest, in presenting, 

r . rather the semblance of a modem imitation un- 

sanctified by time, than those motives to venera- 
I tion which we are in a degree prepared to feel 

'i; .■ when we enter the city which has not been sub- 

jected to the natural death which destroyed all its 
mightier contemporaries, almost to the last relic 
of all that was mortal within them. For these 
reasons we were here disappointed. But we were 
not yet properly in Pompeii. 

There was but a step further to attain the 
JForum, where the tourist will first realize his 
dreams, first approve those sensations which the 
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contemplation of whatever brings us nearest in con- 
tact with the former inhabitants of the globe at 
a distant period of the world's history, whether 
they were barbarous or whether they were civilized, 
never fails to excite. We entered an open area 
of oblong form, from the centre of which are seen 
the remains of many public edifices, temples, 
triumphal arches, colonnades, and pedestals of 
statues that once ornamented the public place ; 
while at the opposite end to that at which we 
entered, is seen a shattered fabric of prostyle con- 
struction, upon a ruined basement, to which you 
ascend by flights of steps, and which is supposed 
to have been a temple of Jupiter. Here, indeed, you 
may stand and muse amid the scene which sur- 
rounds you, till imagination re-people the ancient 
city, and recall the events which were wont to hap- 
pen in this former rendezvous of the more manly 
spirits among an independent race, ever ready to op- 
pose the enemies of liberty and civilization. Here 
you may see assembled crowds, and hear the po- 
pular tumult of pohtical excitement, or intermix 
with the children of industry, and listen to the 
cries of domestic commerce ; or in another mood, 
follow the crowd of the devout citizens, rushing 
into the temple of the Father of the • gods, to 
render in their own forms, and under dark figures 
and confused impressions, the homage to the uni- 
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versa] Creator, which all liis creatures, or in igno- 
rance or in knowledge, equally yieJd. 

There is nothing here, aa at Boine, to divert us 
from thoughts, into which the ruins of a form^ 
-world b wont to pltmge ns. It seems but yester- 
day, that the earth shook, and the statues and the 
columns fell ; or we feel the last fatal shock, and 
witness the agony, when, amidst a tempest and a 
whiriwind, the rivera of liquid fire ran down the 
mountun, while the heavens rained sulphur and 
stones and ashes, till the site which you now behold 
disappeared £rom the surface of the earth, and the 
few of the living who remained, were swallowed upi 
in the general ruin, and their bones left to be 
dUinterred by the hands of a race unacquainted 
even with the tongue in which they discoursed- — 
to be raised irom the tombs in which the elements 
had interred them, to be again buried by a race, 
deprived of all the blessings of freedom, and de- 
graded to submission to a dominant superstition, 
the more dangerous, in being the corruption of 
truth, even to the conversion of the religion of 
liberty and civilization into an instrument for 
conserving tyranny, with all its awfiil effects upon 
the social conditiou of mankind. 

Yet, it is not at this moment, that the interest of 
Pompeii takes full possession of our thoughts. 
We havBjj hitherto, seen only such memorials of the 
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ancient worlds as little diflfer from those which, 
through the same period of time, have looked upon 
the face of heaven, and withstood the injuries of 
barbarian conquest, the violence of religious zeal, 
and the eflfeets of the elements which sooner or 
later waste and bring to dissolution every vain 
work of men's hands. 

But here it may be remarked in passing: that 
contemplation among the ruins of palaces and 
temples, and amidst public edifices, whether they 
were the dwelling of princes, or the centres of su- 
perstition, or for sport and recreation, resembles the 
study of history from the proper works of the 
historian, without perusing the truer history of 
manners, modes of thinking, and the real character 
of prevailing feelings, opinions, superstitions, found 
in the works of the poets, which are perhaps the 
more worthy records through which we become 
acquainted with the characters of the human race 
in a distant age. But to be particular in this 
somewhat hazardous remark, and to step yet ano- 
ther pace aside from our direct way, let us ask 
what — when the great metropolis of our mighty 
empire shall have disappeared, save a few remains 
of the columns and temples which now adorn its 
public places and its gardens, — what, will the gene- 
rations in that age know of the customs, feelings, 
character, proper history of their fathers, the site 
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of whose ancient capital these remains discover, 
^ should they peruse alone our historians^ our court 

I and political history, without any study of our 

more domestic literature, without any acquaintance 
f with the works of the ever-living poets in the 

EngUsh age. 

They will not enter into our private dwellings 
as we, at this moment, are about to enter those of 
the good folks of Pompeii. They will not stand 
upon our hearths, as we are now about to stand 
upon the hearths of the very Romans who 
thronged these streets, and dwelt within these 
walls, and possessed all the knowledge that pre- 
vailed, and were acquainted with all the arts 
that flourished, in the Roman — ^the Augustan age. 
As we now leave the Forum, taking the way which 
leads to the gate of Herculaneum, we first find 
ourselves in the very midst of the city, among the 
private dwellings, and shops, and places of particu* 
•lar resort, all as if they were but yesterday aban- 
doned by their inhabitants ; and, as we now thread 
the streets and ways of the disinterred city, the 
imagination supplies what Pompeii alone wants of 
its former estate. Here we meet with Roman citi- 
zens, a passenger in toga and sandal at every step. 
They crowd not about us, as if we were as great in 
interest in their eyes as they are in ours. They 
pursue their several ways. They follow thdr various 
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avocations. They behold us not. The more we re- 
flect, the more real our dream. And now, if ever, 
we feel we might commune with the spirits of the 
departed; and we are almost tempted to give ut- 
terance to our feelings — ^to interrogate the shadows 
that flit by us, concerning the thousand doubts 
that oppress us. Were ye like unto us ? Pos- 
sessed ye the same sense of joy and sorrow 
that we feel ? Practised ye the same charities, 
and the same vices, that mark the characters 
of men in this our age; and, were they re- 
warded and punished in your time, as (sooner or 
later) we find them now ? Your lips answer not ; 
but we are &om a far land, and of a strange 
accent, and there might be no interpreter between 
us, save our lengthened study of all your works that 
remain, in which, time will not permit us to en- 
gage. Shadows that have started at our coming : 
fear not the comparison with your posterity. 
Your doubts of yesterday are resolved, as ours 
shall be on the morrow, and ye should be happy. 
Let us enter your dwellings: you have no power to 
close even the doors of your temples — ^the shrine — 
the altars — of your gods. But we come not to 
profane them. We would not violate their sanc- 
tity. We will rather enter the proper abodes in 
which you dwelt, when ye were mortal men. 
Leaving the temple already mentioned upon 
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our right hand, we passed tkrough a short street 
irhich appears, for the most part, to have been 
occupied by workshops, with some pubHc baths. 
After which, we passed through a narrower way, 
fbrming with another street upon the left hand, 
an acute angle which terminates at the commence- 
ment of a broader thoroughfare, which we now 
entered and continued our promenade to the gate 
of Herculaneum, and beyond this to the limits of 
the excavations which extend in this direction 
along the ancient way, to some distance without 
the walls of the city. 

As far as the gates, we found little variety in 
the plan and construction of the houses, beyond 
such as the difference between private houses and 
magazines of merchandize or shops, of which those 
which we had hitherto seen, for the most part 
consist, might have rendered necessary ; and there 
is rarely so much as the shattered remains of a 
second story, which has led to a belief that all 
the upper portions of the houses, as well as all th-e 
roofs, of which no vestiges remain, were formed 
of wood or some other ignitable material. But 
beyond the gate of Herculaneum, you enter several 
private houses of superior dimensions, and some 
series of porticoes are to be seen, of which it is 
difficult to discover the precise use; and there are 
some remarkable tombs. 
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Among the private dwellings, the most notable 
is the villa of ]Vf arco Airia Diomede, which has 
upon the floor that remains, several commodious 
apartments; and there is another called the villa 
of Cicero. 

We now repassed the gate at which we had 
crossed the ancient boundary of Pompeii, and pro- 
ceeded to walk through the centre streets of the 
excavated portions of the city. 

The general effects of these streets, must at all 
times have been gloomy, by reason of the lower 
stories consisting, generally, at least, of dead walls 
without any aperture save the door, the necessary 
additional light being only admitted through win- 
dows in the upper story of the roof. They are 
commonly paved with blocks of lava from former 
eruptions of the mountain; but, although these 
are sometimes neatly dovetailed, they are usually 
of unequal dimensions, by which the ways have 
been rendered rough, especially without the gate 
•of Herculaneum, where the condition of the pave- 
ment is the more remarkable, in exhibiting evidence 
of the extensive traffic which the inhabitants of 
Pompeii seem to have had with the people without 
the walls, by the deep-worn ruts, amounting to 
grooves, in the very stones, formed by the wheels 
of carriages which should have been engaged in the 
external commerce of the city. And it is most 
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worthy of notice, that oa either side the way, we 
here find a footpath with even & curbstone, which 
is now not to be found, not merely in the minor 
cities of Italy, but is even wanting in the 
crowded narrow or broad streets of the rich and 
populous capital of the two Sicilies. 

We entered many shops, and private dwellings 
in our prolonged ramble; but, shorn as they have 
been of their furniture and decorations, save some 
more or less beautiful specimens of the most ex- 
quisite mosaic pavements, to fill the museums <^ 
the world, and especially that of Naples, they lose, 
in this unrestrained spoliation, the greater portion 
of their curiosity, and much of their interest. 

We rambled through many streets, passing by 
temples, theatres, fountains, prisons, the receipt of 
customs, and public baths ; and, we examined many 
houses of every sort, the most mteresting, being 
those which you are enabled to discover by paintings 
which decorate the walls, or by the implements that 
have been found within their chambers, the very 
profession, or handicraft, or business, of the good 
people of Pompeii that inhabited them. We sat 
upon stone benches at the door of a tavern ; and 
we entered the laboratory of a practitioner, where, 
we were informed, upon the very counter, were 
found some pills, and by their side a roll of the 
same material of which they were formed, not yet 
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diyidedj, which^ at leasts shotild fix the high anti« 
quity of the method we still practise of taking 
many medicines. We were shewn, likewise, the 
apartment in which were found many surgical 
instruments, which are all of bronze. 

But many houses attract great interest &om 
inscriptions within or without them, which indi-> 
cate their uses, or the names of the families to 
which they appertained. The greater part of the 
better buildings, have, however, been named after 
illustrious writers, or have received some inappro- 
priate appellations, which subtract a portion of 
their interest, by the vague conjectures which are 
thereby mixed with the more valuable data for 
their illustration. 

We were shown the spot within the temple of 
Isis, where a skeleton, doubtless of a priest, had 
been found, and by the side of which was lying 
an axe, that had evidently been used with some 
effect in an attempt to perforate the walls, after 
the proper egress from the temple had been blocked 
up. 

We had now passed an entire day among the 
deserted streets and habitations of Pompeii, and 
were satisfied. Among all the remains of anti-* 
quity at this time extant upon the face of the 
whole globe, there can be nothing of more intense 
and varied interest, not to the mere antiquary 
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alone^ but to every student of even the moral 
history of the ancient inhabitants of the world. 
Had every portion of the famiUar Uterature of the 
ancients endured to this day^ the curious inquirer 
concerning the domestic customs of the Romans^ 
could scarcely have found worthier illustrations of 
his subject^ than the houses and streets of the dis- 
interred city afford. — Communicable spirits here 
sit in every chamber, and whisper truth to the ear 
of every mortal that treads upon the threshold of 
their dwellings ; and the lesson, though it reach 
us through the fancy, receives the quick stamp 
and impression of things that meet our external 
senses. 

The ebony bones of two skeletons, just dis- 
interred, were removed as we passed by, from a 
i chamber, the one half of which was now open to 

the day, while the other half remained filled with 
12 * : '. the cinders of Vesuvius, which formed a perpen- 

dicular wall from the floor of the house to the 
narrow stratum of arable soil, bordered with a rich 
edge of grass, above our heads. 

They were like the mortal remains of the intelli- 
gencies with which we seemed to have held con- 
verse. Where dwell now the spirits that once 
reflected within them, as we now reflected ? And, 
where is it appointed first to dwell, aflber a life 
scarce long enough to determine our conjectures 
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concerning anytliing in which we are not enlighten- 
ed by revelation ? Wherefore are we possessed with 
an understanding, the highest exercise of which, 
only serves to increase our doubts and confirm our 
uncertainties? Can the superior essence in our 
twofold nature, which we call spirit, cease even 
for a season to enjoy the existence which was first 
bestowed upon it, in the form and dress of the 
material substance of which a portion still sur- 
vives ? Yet, perhaps, our knowledge of the laws 
of nature, should here be sufficient to resolve our 
doubts into hopes that we die not, when we remem- 
ber, that what is material, and belongs to us here, 
could not be transferred to the nearest terrestrial 
globe or planet to which we may be removed, 
without the violation of a principle in physics, for 
which we can see no reason; and which, for such 
a purpose, we must be young and vigorous, in- 
deed, when we die, even to desire. Such at least 
were the reflections with which we quitted the 
streets and private houses of beings of our race, 
who, near eighteen centuries ago, threaded these 
ways, and dwelt in these now desolate habitations. 
After this mere promenade through the streets 
and alleys of Pompeii, we returned to mix with 
the busy living throng which inhabit the modem 
capital of the kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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